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PREFACE. 



In placing in the hands ot the public, their second pamphlet, the Niagara 
Historical Society would express their gratification at the favor shown to 
their hrst, •*The Taking of Fort George," and rejoice to know that the 
author, Major Cruikshank, will soon contribute anothjer valuable paper 
describing the " Seven Months' Occupation of Niagara by the Americans/' 
The present issue contains a poem by Mrs. Curzon, President of the Wo- 
man's Historical Society, Toronto, the author of ** Laura Secord " and other 
poems ; a paper by Canon Bull, the President of the Lundy's Lane Historical 
Society, both of whom have done so much to cause an interest in historical 
research. 

To show the aims and objects of our Society and what we have done, are 
doing and hope to do, it may be well to^make some extracts from the report 
of the Society and the address of the President, read 13th October, 1896: 

*' It is much to be regretted that an Historical Society had not been formed 
here a score of years ago, when pioneers and veterans were alive, who 
could have told us so much that we have now no means of obtaining. 
. "Our thoughts to-night must be both retrospective and prospective. We. 
speak of what has been done and what we hope to do. In 1892, a small 
Society was formed, chiefly with the view of giving assistance in the Cen- 
tenary proceedings on July i6th. It is believed only two meetings were held, 
and one open meeting, at which a paper was read. ** Niagara One Hundred 
Years Ago,'' which was printed by ihe Lundy's Lane Historical Society. 
The pfficers were, President, William Kirby ; Secretary, Daniel Servos ; 
Treasurer, D. McDougall. In November, 1895, a meeting was called tor 
all interested, as it was felt strongly by a few that in this historic spot such, 
a Society should exist. It was with feelings of great diffidence that we 
engaged in the task, for we had been assured that it was useless to try to 
break down the cold, dead wall of apathy and indifference that we every- 
where encountered and as to collecting relics, everything valuable had 
disappeared, was either destroyed or given away ; or, that if any remained, 
they would not be given to us. But all these dark prognostications proved 
false. What have we done ? Briefly, this : We have a list of over fifty 
members, have adopted a constitution and by-laws, a motto too, *' The Love 
of Country Guides.*' We have had interesting meetings, three of them 
being open to the public at which papers were read. One by Capt. Cruik- 
shank has been printed in pamphlet form with an old engraving. We have 
had a successful anniversary, on the platform representatives of five His- 
torical Societies ; indeed the Presidents of four. A poem was read, dedi- 
cated to our Society, by Mrs. Curzon. A paper was read by Canon Bull and 
addresses were made by Miss Fitzgibbon, Capt. Cruikshank, Rev. J. C. 
Garrett, Rev. P. Spencer, Col. Currie and Major Hiscott. You have heard 
the satisfactory reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, showing a balance 
in the treasury. 

"A remarkable and valuable exhibit, for which we were indebted chiefly 
to the zeal of Mr. John D. Servos, of documents, weapons, old silver, flags, 



Indian relics, was universally commended. We also followed the example 
of the L. L. Society, in decorating the graves of those who died to save 
their countrv, the four to whom a tablet is placed in St. Mav-k's church on 
May 27th, (tne grand-daughter of one of them. Capt. McLelland is among us). 

" Other encouragements, we have had. The Mayor kindly allowed the 
use of his office for our first meetings. The town council granted the use 
of the old library room. A large case was presented by Mr. Long» (since 
then four cnses for our collection by the Archaeological Museum, loronto), 
Contributions have come in rapidly ; such valuable historic telics as General 
Brock's cocked hat, obtained from Mrs. Herbert Ball, throikgh the kindness 
of Mr. Alfred Ball ; and the sword surrendered at tne Taf^ing of Fort Ni- 
agara by our troops in 1813, from Mr. Alexander Servos ; papers pi'inted in 
Niagara, 1794, presented by Mr. C. A. F. Ball ; the christening bowl u^ed by 
Rev. R. Addison, kindly loaned by Mrs. Stevenson ; and many other articles 
form the nucleus of what we hope may become an extensive and valuable 
collection. Our curator, Mr. Wilkinson, has nobly performed his task and 
deserves our hearty thanks. The work of correctly and neatly labelling 
and entering 250 articles is no slight one, (now over ioo). 

*' And now for what we hope to do The respected President of the L. L. 
H. S., Canon Bull, has assured us that the greatest cause of its vitality is its 
publications, and thus it has earned the right to receive grants from the 
county and the province, has thus disseminated useful and valuable historic 
information. Canon Bull, in his address a year ago, advocated the erection 
in Niagara of a memorial of the landing of the U. £. Loyalists, with the 
names of the refugees, at the spot on the beach where so many of them 
landed, and this would be a legitimate work for us. The preservation of 
our forts and historic spots is another worthy object of our ambition, and 
we rejoice that already a step has been taken in that direction. We hope 
to obtain from the County Council and the Provincial Government a small 
grant for printing purposes, as we already have other historical documents 
to pi int. It may thus be seen that we have much before us. We feel that 
as a Society we have much reason for thankfulness for what we laave been 
able to accomplish in less than a year, and should the same zeal^ the same 
hearty support be given in the ensuing year as in the last we shall have no 
reason to feel ashamed of our record.'' 

Since the above was written a grant has been given by the County Council 
of Lincoln and the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario for 
printing purposes. The Historical Pilgrimage to Niagara, May 24th, under 
the charge of Mr. Frank Yeigh, and the meeting here of the Pioneer and 
Historical Association of Ontario* June 2nd, have developed much interest 
in the history of our neighborhood and much interest was expressed with 
regard to the historical collection. There are now fifty picture frames 
hanging on the walls of the room, containing deeds, commissions, pictures 
of the town, valuable historical documents, and we would earnestly ask all 
who have any papers, pamphlets, books printed in Niagara in early days, 
or articles illustrative of the history of the country to contribute by loan or 
otherwise. A record is carefully kept by Mr. Wilkinson, the curator, and 
all articles contributed are acknowledged in the Niagara Times in the 
*• Historical Column." In the year 1800, a library was formed in Niagara, 
the history of which is known for twenty years, and it is particularly wished 
to obtain some of the books belonging to it ; several rare and curious vol- 
umes have lately been given. The donors may be sure that great care will 
be taken in the preservation. The room is open from three to five on 
Saturdays and many visitors from diflferent cities and countries have shown 
great interest in the collection so that it is easily seen that all helping in 
forming an historical museum are giving pleasure and conferring a real 
benefit on their country, for such collections serve to develop patriotic 
feeling. 



Centennial Poem. 



Written by Mrs. Curzon, President of the Woman's Historical Society, 
Toronto ; dedicated to the Niagara Historical Society, and read by Rev. J. 
C. Garrett, Rector of St. Mark's, at the first anniversary of the Society, 17th 
Sept. 1896, 

That dark September for New France was past ; 
Vandreuil had si^^ned capitulation's bonds ; 
Montcalm and Wolfe lay in their quiet jrraves. 
St. George's Cross flew o'er Canadian soil 
From brave Quebec, to where the sea drives in 
Among the reefs and keys of Florida : 
Nothing remained to France but Britain's grace. 
Courage had done its best— a splendid best- 
Can grander name than Montcalm ever rise ? 

Nothing remained to France but Britain's grace. 
But what more shall vve ask, save grace of God ? 
Large-hearted, generous, noble, England gives 
No grudging freedom, no false liberty : 
With princely hand, and brow serene and kind 
She dowers her subject peoples with the dower 
Of children, bidding them forget old feuds 
And hve and prosper in her mother-love. 
• And so no hearts were wrung by servile tasks ; 
No passions raged 'neath black oppression's foot : 
The gallant French-Canadian found no foe. 
But a sound friend in every British face. 
And when hot words grew into hotter deeds 
Between Great Britain and some hasty sons 
In her colonial kingdom oversea, 
Canadians all, one heart our people held 
As lieges of the king, for Bri tarn's rights, 
And British subjects' rights maligned, forsworn. 

Then when 'twas o'er and " seven red years of blood '* 
Brought thousands leal and true to monarchy 



On to Canadian soil, the land grew strait— 

Too narrow for so large a inuUilude : 

A multitude of men, and women, too, 

Whose hearts were warm with love and hot with wrongs ; 

Whose principles of honour, duty, faith, 

Of loyalty and truth, had been through fire 

And come out sterling gold. Not theirs to fall 

Lamenting of their losses, but to turn 

Bold henrts and willing hands to win afresh 

Homes -liritish homes—beneath the Union Jack. 

Ah ' Whdt a joy it was when Pitt— who knew 

And trusted British instincts, had his way 

And settled British laws on British ground ! 

Ontario, vt was thine to be so blest ! 

The iTiipenal circlet on thy regal brow 

Was proudly set, with every gem ablaze : 

And Kngl:^nd's glorious throne enthront^d thy king 

Thou province of the west whose limits reached 

The far Pacific, this was thy golden dower — 

A freedom large and wide as righteousness. 

Hail then thy splendid coronation ! 

Out of [ult hearts and grateful memories 

We greet with shouts thy grand centenary ; 

Glanly recalling that fond day and hour 

When on the gracious soil beneath our feet 

The nolile Simcoe stepped, our Governor. 

Arid oh ' how joyful the momentous day 

That saw the lieges come from far and near 

Obedient to the summons of the king. 

To hold the Province's first Parliament. 

O pregnant day and full of weal or woe 

To millions yet unborn ! But there was that 

J^nealli it all would guarantee its worth — 

The Word of God ! His law ! The inspired command 

That Britain least of all can e'er gainsay 

For thai she owes it most. On this alone 

Stmdsp and has ever stood her liberty. 

O Brit.im 1 Mother-land ! to thee we turn 

With proud high hearts and eyes alight with love 

Knowing thee ever true' and ever great. 

Our kindling souls to-day llnd in thy name 

Our richest boast. Canadians ! Britons ! 

W*e ask no more ; the rest is in our hands. 
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OR 



The Long Holdover Period of That Fort. 



(A paper read by the Rev. Canon Bull, President of Lundy's Lane H. S., 
before the Niagara Historical Society at Niagara. Ont., Sept. 17, I8g6.) 

The celebration across the river» of an event of one hundred years ago^ 
August 17, 1796, namely : England's surrender of Fort Niagara to the new 
Republic of the United States of America, was observed a few days ago by 
a very large concourse of people at the old Fort. Although the occasion 
was memorable, and attracted considerable public attention, and jubilant 
addresses were invited, yet according to the newspaper accounts of the day's 
proceedings, it would seem that nothing was said or no explanation given 
as to the long delay intervening between the Treaty of Peace in 1783 and 
1796, a period of thirteen years, before the Treaty was fulfilled so far as 
concerned the restoration of Fort Niagara and certain other forts into the 
hands of the United States authorities The long delay or hold-over period 
caused considerable annoyance to the people of the Repubhc. It was held 
to be an unsuflEerable grievance— enough, again, to provoke hostilities be- 
tween the two Powers, 

The able author of *' A Brief History of Old Fort Niagara," says, on pp. 
61, 62 :— '* At last, June i, 1796, the day set by treaty for the evacuation, ar- 
•* rived, but none of the five forts were evacuated. Why? Because the 
" United States were not ready to occupy them, not even Fort Niagara, the 
" most important of the five. 

*• So badly, indeed, had the United States army been supplied with pro- 
*• visions that, when notice was sent to the Federal General by the British 
" officers that they had received orders to deliver up their respective posts 
" pursuant to the treaty, and that they were prepared to do so whenever he 



"was ready to take possession of them, an answer was returned that unless 
** the British officers could supply his army with a considerable quantity of 
*' provisions on arriving at the lakes, he could not attempt to march for 
*' many weeks." 

(Quoted by Hon. Peter A. Porttr, from Weld's Travels, pa^c 302.) 

** A British statement/' adds Mr. Porter, •* but in general, substantiated 
" by fact. 

**0n August nth. the order having been duly presented, the British 
"evacuated Fort Niagara and transferred the garrison, consisting of fifty 
"men, guns, ammunition, stores, etc., across ihe river. As the banner of 
" St. George came down from the flag-pole at Fort Niagara on that day, the 
" British emblem floated over but one spot on American soil, Michilimacmac, 
" which was not surrendered up to the United States until the following 
** October. 

** So Niagara was the next to the last post evacuated in America." 

In the following paper it is proposed to show from official documents of 
the period, what were the real reasons for the long delay or hold-over 
period of i783-'96. 

It may seem extraordinary that we should at this time go back to events 
that occurred at a period so distant : but, in doing so, it will be, perhaps^ 
interesting and useful to the student of history and of international politics, 
in order to understand and fairly to judge between the two administrations 
at that time. — the one as conciliating as possible, and the other as perverse 
and hostile. 

It must be observed that the confederation of the United States, which 
was formed at the commencement, continued for some time after the 
peace. I'he nature of this compact must also be observed. It was a pure 
democracy. The government was not placed in the hands of even a few 
individuals, but remained in the possession of the representatives of the 
States. 

Considerable difficulty existed in the objects prescribed by the treaty of 
peace. These difficulties arose from the impediments which were placed 
in the way of His Majesty's subjects, which operated so as to prevent their 
recovery of debts which had been owing previous to the revolution. These 
debts it was not possible to recover. This, and other circumstances, 
sanctioned the British government in the retention of certain forts, posts, 
etc., which, had the terms of the treaty been strictly complied with on the 
part of the United States, ought to and would have been surrendered at 
once. 

In December, 1785, we find Mr. Adams at the British Court, *' urging the 
"complaints of America and pressing for a full compliance with the treaty.** 
In reply the Marquis of Carmarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds) said that 
•* the engagements entered into by a treaty ought to be mutual and equally 
** binding on the respective contracting parties. It would be, therefore, the 
" height of folly as well as injustice to suppose one party alone— the British 
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" —obliged to a strict observance of ike public faith while the other might 
** remain free to deviate from its own engagements as often as convenience 
** might seem to render such deviation necessary, though at the expense of 
•' its own credit and importance.'* And he assured Mr. Adams that as soon 
as his government should evince on their part a disposition to fulfil the 
treaty, Great Britain would co-operate with him. For the justice of the 
Marquis' allegations we need only refer to a letter of Mr. Jay to General 
Washington, in which he confesses, " it is too true, the treaty has been viola- 
ted,*'' In reply to Mr. Jay we find General Washington exclaiming : — 
•* What a misfortune it is that the British should have so well grounded a pretext 
** for their infraction ; and what a disgraceful part out of the choice of 
* difficulties are we to act ! " 

In no measure was the American system more evident than the predica- 
ment in which the creditor was placed. Session after session in the state 
legislatures were **acts," called "instalment acts,'* passed, defining the 
definite periods to which payment of instalments on debts were to be de- 
ferred. This was done in actual defiance of the treaty. The conduct of 
the popular party on this occasion is well described by the learned biogra- 
pher of Washington— (Marshall) : 

** These contests were the more animated, because in the state govern- 
*' ments, generally, no principle had been introduced which could resist the 
** wild progress of the moment, or give the people an opportunity to reflect 
" and allow the good sense of the nation time for reflection.*' 

Such was the want of principle at that time existing that *' it was impos- 
" sible to negotiate bonds even where the creditors were unquestionably 
" competent, but at a discount of 30, 40, or 50 per cent'* 

From their legislatures they expected other acts favorable to the pro- 
longation of payments, and made their election of such men as would pledge 
themselves to vote for these measures. Theveven threatened " to suspend 
** the administration of justice by private violence." 

As to private debts, however, we are bound not to express much surprise 
when we find, from the authority of Washington himself, that ** requisi- 
tions " (from the government) " are actually little better than a jest and a 
*' by- word throughout the land." Its authority; from Mr. Jays description 
of it, seems in general cases to be as weak as in that of requisition for 
pecuniary advances. "Private rage for property,'* says that gentleman, 
" suppresses public considerfition, and personal rather than national inter- 
** ests have become the great objects of attention. Representative bodies 
" will ever be faithful copies of their originals, and generally exhibit a 
*• chequered assemblage of virtue and rice, of ability and weakness.'* 

It was under these circumstances that they were compelled to form a 
stronger government. Such was the critical situation in which they were 
placed, that we find Washington expressing his wish that " anything, nay, 
** everything, should be essayed to prevent the effusion of blood and to 



** Avert the humiliating and eontimptible figure we are about to make in the 
*' annals of mankind." 

Here we see the great danger they were in, not from British stamp acts 
or Boston post-bills ; not from British armies or British navies, but from 
American sedition, from American violence. We find that such was the 
height to which not only opposition to order, but open violation of law, 
reached as to compel a judge (who had been an officer) to declare at the 
head of 300 men *' that he would die as a general or sit as a judge." 

Such was " the licentious spirit," the " desire of change,** the ** wish to 
annihilate all debts,*' to exert the force of the poor and the numerous to 
bear away the property of the few and the more wealthy, that they com- 
bined an organized body of 12,000 or 15,000 men. 

To such a height did this spirit of insubordination reach that open civil 
war was expected, and upon the best ground, for the insurrection was not 
quelled without a recourse to arms, in which several rioters were killed. 

It was under such circumstances that had not the magnanimity, the 
honor and the fidelity of the British Government to engagements been so 
firm and so exalted, held out the fairest opportunity of regaining the foot- 
ing it had lost — it wa^, we say, under such circumstances— that these people 
formed a government that could act and with effect. 

From the British constitution it was avowedly modelled. One of its 
framers (Dr. Franklin) was accustomed to express his opinion of the old 
adage that it depended more on the administration than the mere letter of 
a constitution whether it should produce evil or good. This, the work of 
his and his compatriots' hands, will fully prove the truth of the sentiment. 

Washington, as president, from this time, of the new republic, may well 
be called, •• The Father of his Country," its most faithful and honorable ad- 
viser. One incident, from among many, to prove our high estimation of 
him, may be mentioned : 

In June, 1793, an English ship was captured by the French and brought 
into Philadelphia, where she was refitted and armed to cruise against 
British commerce. The president was at his seat for a few days. Col. 
Hamilton communicated the fact to Gen. Knox and Mr. Jefferson. Direc- 
tions were then given to the municipal authorities to detain her until the 
arrival of Gen. Washington. The French minister. Genet, insolently re- 
fused to allow it. Facts proved afterguards he had tampered with a minis- 
ter who was supported by the people in permitting the vessel to leave a 
port of the United States, then at peace with England, to prey upon her 
commerce. This act was applauded at civic fetes, but condemned by Wash- 
ington, and at last Genet was recalled to France for his act of injustice and 
violence in the matter. The fall of Robespierre also tended to remove 
Genet from the United States. Washington determined upon a course of 
truth and justice to all. His determination and firmness of character could 
not be overcome by any popular tumult or violent expression. This firm- 
ness seems, however, to have been a signal for attacks upon his character. 



He was characterized as a tool of Great Britain, and was proclaimed a pecu- 
lator and thief of the treasury. Where is the gratitude of man to be met 
Avith? Posterity will, however, refuse to believe that such baseness ever 
entered his mind. 

No doubt, through Washington, efforts were made in 1796, three years 
before his death, to transfer the forts of Niagara* Oswego and other places 
held over by Britain for 13 years, to the authority of the United States, still, 
in 1802, when the old claims of debts were renewed, it was agreed to give 
;£6oo,ooo as a compensation for £$,000,000 ! ! (This claim had been reduced 
from ;£io,ooo,ooo ! !) This was one of the first acts under Jefferson's ad- 
ministration. 

This paper, thus far, has been limited to one subject of history immedi- 
ately following the revolutionary period and secession of the thirteen states 
from Great Britain. The Niagara Historical Society, before whom it was 
read, is to be highly commended for the work and labour of love which it 
has undertaken — the study and cultivation of Canadian history. The 
Lundy's Lane Historical Society bids the President and members of the 
Niagara Society a hearty welcome, as diligent and patriotic students of 
their country's history. 

Let all our efforts tend to promote truth, justice, unity, peace and con- 
cord. Then will God bless us — our country, our constitution and our 
gracious Sovereign. For the preservation of this portion of the British 
Empire, and for the uprightness of her counsellors and administrators of a 
century, we are thankful. Let our prayers be offered up to Him to whom 
alone belongs "The weak to strengthen and confound the strong,'* 




} SLAVE RESCUE IN NIAGARA 
SIXTY YEARS jGO, 



By JANHT CARNOCHAN. 



(Read before Canadian Institute, Lundy's Lane Historical Society, aad 
Niagara Historical Society.) 

Not all heroes are known to fame. Not all heroes are of the dominant 
races, nor are they always ot the class trained by ages of culture to do 
knightly deeds. An article in a late number of the *' Canadian Magazine,"" 
relating to the deed ot John Brown iu striking a blow even to the loss of his 
own hfe, to free the slave, recalls the story told me not long ago, a brave 
deed done by black men tor one of their race, and which, I am sure, h.is 
never been fully chronicle^i. But you ask, what good is done by such reck- 
less sacrifice of life ? Much every way. The les3on m heroism to onlookers 
and listeners to the tale is one that could be taught so well in no other way. 
The moral heroism shown, lifts us up on invisible wings and fits our sonls 
for lotty flights. And the object is often gained, although at the time no- 
thing seems to have been accomplished, and the actor loses his life. 
As in the case of the Hermit Alymachus, who denounced the gladi- 
atorial conflicts and was torn to pieces by the mob, eager for the sick- 
ening sight of brutes and brutalized men tearing each other to pieces in 
sight of delighted thousands, who often refused even to turn up their 
thumbs to save a life. Apparently the only result was the sacrifice of the 
life of an almost unknown and nameless monk— but, mark,— that was the 
last time that men looked down from the Colosseum scats to gaze upo» 
such brutalities. The gladiatorial contests were ended. 
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The event I shall endeavor to describe occurred about sixty years ago in 
Niagara, in the vicinity of the jail, now Miss Ryc*s Western Home. Those 
grounds, now beautiful with graceful trees and shrubs, as well as brilliant 
flowers and luscious fruit, witnessed many sad and tragic scenes. The 
imprisonment here, in 1818, of Robert Gourlay, described so graphically in 
Dent's History of the Rebellion in his opening chapter nearly twentj years 
before the date of our story, his cruel treatment, and the imprisonment with 
heavy fine, and standing in the pillory of a Niagara editor for publishing a 
letter, now seems to us such a perversion of justice that we can hardly 
imagine that such a thing actually took place here sixty years ago. 

The opening words of Dent's History of the Rebellion are the^^e ; ** In 
** the afternoon of a warm and sultry day, towards the end of one of the 
warmest and most sultry summers which Upper Cauada has ever known, 
an extraordinary trial took place in the Court house in the old town of 
Niagara eighty years ago." A graphic description follows of the trial on 
Friday, Aug. 20th, 1819, of Robert Gourlay, something in the style of 
Macauley's trial of Warren Hastings, describing the presiding judge, the 
counsel on each side, the witnesses, the prisoner, the jurymen, the court 
room itself, so that those taking part stand out in striking relief, and we can 
almost hear the very tones of their voices, can see the play of their coun" 
tenances. The room so portrayed can yet be seen, forming the dormitory 
used for those waifs and strays from the mother land, who find homes in 
our newer, freer, more far-extending country. Here may yet be seen, 
above the wide staircase, the gallery for spectators, the arches showing good 
workmanship, while the position occupied by the judges, prisoner*s box, 
judge, can ali be pointed out, though, of course, many changes have been 
made in the building. A picture is in existence of the building in its early 
days of which, nothing can surpass the unmitigated ugliness, a reference in 
he Niagara Gleaner, 1819, speaks of its being built in 1817 '* in that swamp.'' 

This building, with its surroundings, was tbe scene of the slave rescue. 
My hero was a black man, who gave his life to save a black man, or it may 
rather be said there were heroes, and, though their lives were the forfeit, 
they accomplished what they aimed at, and struck a blow for freedom, 
which went on resounding through the years. A quarter of a century be- 
fore this, near this same spot, a blow had been struck foi the slaves by our 
early legislators, making provision for the gradual f reeiug of all slaves ia 
Canada, before Britain had freed her slaves, and still longer before our 
Southern neighbors, at such a costly outlay of money and a still more costly 
outlay of blood, did the same for their slaves. A noble deed this for this 
wilderness, where our fathers met in dangers and difficulties ; a benificent 
deed and worthy of being chronicled. 

The story, as heard first, I have made many efiforts to make more com- 
plete, efforts at first signally ineffectual, but, finally, after following many 
ignis fatid, at length a connected narrative has been gained. Sixty years 
does not seem so long a period, but it is remarkable how few can give a 



clear account, how many false clews one may follow. One agvd person 
asked, could tell nothing at all ; one had come here the next ^ear ; another 
had only a confused recollection ; but the story as told by four inde|)endeiit 
witnesses, and since confirmed by many others, seems so dramatic, so 
unreal in this utilitarian age, that at first I almost hesitated *' to tell the 
tale as 'twas told to me," but I believe It to be true in every particular. 

In 1837 Niagara was an important place — St. Catharines and Hamilton 
were comparatively insignificant. There were 4,000 inhabitants, of whom 
400 were blacks who had nearly all escaped from slavery, following the 
north star through devious dangerous ways, but now having purchased 
little plots of land and built houses thereon, they formed an important part 
of the population. They had two churches. Baptist and Methodist, a school, 
generally taught by a black man, but at one time by a white woman. A 
company of black men was enlisted during the rebellion, so that they did 
their share to help the Government which had given them shelter, spread- 
ing over them its fla^ as an aegis. Niagara was then also a military station, 
nearly all the lake vessels were built here, it was the headquarters for the 
fugitive slaves and other colored Canadians. 

My informant, a large woman, somewhat portly, with good features, not 
darker than many Caucasians, with a stately presence, and bearing well the 
snows of seventy winters, told the story well in her soft voice : ** Yes, I 
could tell you about the old times. I was born in Niagara in 1824 and my 
father came here n 1802. He was a slave. No, he did not run away. He 
came with his mister all the way from Fredericsburg, Virginia, driving the 
carriage with six horses, his master bringmg his money in bags, enough to 
last him ; he came all that way to sec the Falls, and stayed at Black Rock 
a while. My father was the coachman, and though his master was no^ 
cruel like some masters, my father was always atrajd he might be sold off 
to work in the cotton fields, and a gentleman from Niagara, Mr. D., toid 
him he could easily escape and come to Niagara where there were many 
colored people. So he hid in the corn fields. It was September, and oh, 
the misery my father was in when September came ; he had his dark days 
every year, for he remembered lying out at night, the cold, and the fright 
of being taken, and little to e it, and the rain, oh ! the children did not like 
when that time of the year came, for he never forgot it, and he was down 
down then. But I must go back to my story. At last his master had to go 
back without his coachman, although he waited a long time, and then my 
father came to Niagara where he bought a little piece of land here in Colored 
Village. That is a picture of the log house. No, it is not standing now. 

Mrs. took a picture of it for me before it was pulled down, and I have 

had it framed as you see. Far from here ? No, my father owned this piece 
of land, too, and I built this little house. War ? Yes, my father used to 
tell about driving some of the officers, and about the dances, and the old 
Blue House and the Block House, and he remembered General Brock and 
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many officials. My mother, with many others, went to liurlington Bay dur- 
ing the war ; my father was a teamster ; hard limes they had then. Do you 
know what our people used for hairpins thfcu ; there were no stores — what, 
perhaps they had stores, but people had no money— Well, we used the thorns 
from the hawthorn trees, and sometimes used them to pin our clothes to- 
gether when they were torn, instead of buttons and hooks and pins. 

My mother was a German woman and was brought up by a lady, and my 
grandmother came from the States in the Revolutionary war, and went and 
lived with the Indians at Chippawa, but my mother came away to Niagara 
and lived as servant with Parson Addison, and when she married my father 
in 1818 he gave her a grand wedding out at Lake Lodge. There were fifty 
people present, and Rev. John Burns helped to marry them. Where did I 
go to school ? Oh, the first school I went to was to a yellow man called 
Herbert Holmes— Hubbard Holmes our people called him. I will tell you 
afterwards what became of him and how he died. Oh, he was severe, they 
were then, you know, but he was a fine man, had been educated by ar gen- 
tleman in Nova Scotia, and then he went to England for a while,- and I 
went to school upstairs in the schoolhouse of the Scotch church ; you know 
the first church was burned down in the war and then they used the school - 
house where the sexton lives now, and downstairs they had preaching and 
Sunday school, and upstairs was a schoolroom for the colored children. It 
was a black man taught it. How many ? Oh, it was full— full of children. 
The benches were slabs with the fiat side up and the bark down, with round 
sticks put in slanting for legs. The children all studied aloud, and the one 
that made the most noise was the best scholar in those days. Then I went 
to a Miss Brooks, from Oberlin, in 1838-9. I remember just how she looked^ 
and how she dressed*. She was delicate and died of consumption ; oh, she 
had hard times with some of the boys — bad, rough ones. I remember how 
Hubbard Holmes used to drill the boys, and then when holiday time came, 
he would march us all in twos to a grocery kept by a ^ack woman, and 
treat us all to buUs'-eyes and gingerbread. Holidays were not two months 
as they are now, but two weeks. Oh, he was a fine man — but 1 must tell 
you how he died. 

There Was a slave who escaped from Louisville, Kentucky, Solomon 
Moseby by name. In those days they followed the north star and that 
brought them to Canada. Now, this slave had stolen his master's horse, or 
they said so, and so they tracked him and found him here at Niagara, and 
he was arrested and put in jail. Yes, where Miss Rye's Western Home is. It 
did not look like that then. So you know they could take him back, and 
hang him for taking the horse, and so they brought papers, and the lawyers 
and the judge said he must go back, and our people were worked up till 
they said they would " Uve with Mm or die with him." Yes, do or die, that's what 
they said, and they went up on that day, crowds and crowds, and the 
sheriff, that was McLeod, and the constables and soldiers, and the people, 
and children and the white people, crowds and crowds. Did I go?. No, 
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mother took us up on the top of our house, and we could hear the shouting 
and the screaming and the screeching and the tiring. Ephraim Wheeler 
was the jailer, and the sheriff went up and down slashing with his sword and 
keeping the people back. Many of our people had sword cute on their 
necks. They were armed with all kinds of weapons : pitchforks, flails* 
sticks, stones. One woman had a large stone m a stocking, and many had 
their aprons full of stones, and threw them, too The constables had 
muskets, and when the waggon came out of the jail-yard with the prisoner. 
Solomon Moseby, sitting in it with handcuffs, to go back to slavery, or be 
beaten to death or hanged after he had come all these miles, our people 
were nearly frantic, and Hubbard Holmes sprang forward and caught one 
horse by the head, and a black man called Green caught the other. Some 
one must have sprung in the waggon and knocked off the prisoner's hand- 
cuffs, the constables fired, and Hubbard Holmes and Green fell dead, but 
Solomon Moseby jumped out and ran off in the direction of Mr. Hiscott*s. 
Oh, I can remember the screamm? and the shouting— but Hubbard Holmes 
Tvas dead I Tragedy t Yes, he was a martyr, he gave his life to free his brother ; 
they said they would live or die with the prisoner, and they did. Oh, what 
a funeral that was. Nearly all the people in town coming up to see the dead 
bodies when they were laid out, and to the funeral afterwards* Where b he 
buried ? In the graveyard of the colored church. Monument ? No, but 
he was a hero. Some of those who helped Hubbard Holmes were taken 
up and kept in jail for a month and then they let them out. After some 
years Solomon Moseby came back, and meanwhile his wife had come here. 

They met in Mr. house, but at first they hardly knew one another, but 

it was a sight to see the tears streaming down their faces wn;h joy, but our 
people did not give him any encouragement, so he did not stay long, for 
they thought when they had suffered so much for him and lives had been 
lost, he ought not to have come back. Sunday School ? Yes, some Metho- 
dists used to have Sunday School round in the houses of our people, Mr. 
Varey and Mrs. Judge Powell and Mis. Whitten went round teaching and 
praying. They dressed different from the Methodists now, and Hubbard 
Holmes was what they called an exhorter. And I remember when the white 
Baptis* and the black Baptis' had the fight about the meeting house, but the 
blacks got it That was in 1839 There are some white people buried there : 
a child of Mr. Oakley, who was a teacher and used to exhort, and I went to 
another teacher who taught in the Methodist schoolhouse. They used to 
baptize in the river ; sometimes there would be fifty immersed in the water 
at one time down near where the Queen's hotel is now. And sometimes 
they went to the creek near Mr. Burns' orchard, instead of going to the 
river, to be baptized." 

And now, from a friend, comes the same story ; the same, and yet dif- 
ferent, parts of it explaining what seemed strange m the other, one point 
especially, how the handcuffs were so easily got rid of. This narration 
gives dignity to the deed of the blacks. It was a weil-organized plan, the 
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steady determination of hundreds to save a companion from the awful fate 
which they knew onlv too well awaited him, a persistent effort on their part 
involving self-denial, suffering and risk, which was as truly heroic as many 
deeds of which we read in Greek, Scottish or Dutch history, or our own U. 
£. Loyalists ; deeds immortalized in song or story. 

The story, this time told to my friend by an old man, a full black, is that 
the slave Moseby took his master's horse to help him escape, and after 
using it some time, abandoned it, and made his way on foot the remaining 
distance to Canada. Shortly after he was arrested, and after considerable 
legal wrangling, the Canadian authorities consented to deliver him up to 
the Americans as a criminal for horse-btealing. Of course, the colored peo- 
ple on the Niagara frontier thought it was a shameful surrender. The blacks 
then formed a numerous, if not wealthy, element of the Niagara popula- 
tion. One of their preachers, Herbert Holmes, who was also a teacher 
not like some temporisers, was also a num^ although his skin was neither, 
white nor black, but yellow. When it was decided that Moseby was to be 
returned to slavery, Herbert Holmes, the teacher and preacher, said.^Never 
while I live,^* and he at once, with other leading colored citizens, gave the 
alarm to all their comrades on the Niagara frontier, and called on them to 
come to the rescue at once, and nobly they responded. Few of the blacks 
then were better than hewers of wood and drawers of water to their white 
brethren, but many instances can be given of self-sacrifice by those to whom 
word was sent. Teamsters gave up their situations and lost their wages, 
journeys were made to take word to friends, by boys and girls, journeys 
difficult and dangerous, for besides those in authority who wanted to sur- 
render Moseby, there were a number of black ruffians, as well as whites, who 
made their living at times by kidnapping escaped slaves and other colored 
people, getting them back over the Niagara river. To the physical hard- 
ships endured, which were light, comparatively, add the mental sufferings, 
for instance, while the superstitious darkies were passing the numerous 
burial places of the early settlers on their own farms, the runners who were 
sent off to give the alarm, journeys often in the night, over nearly im- 
passable roads to St. Davids, Drummondville, Chippawa, Fort Erie, Port 
Colbome, then called Granelly Bay, or the Twenty and Forty-Mile Creeks. 

The Deputy Sheriff of the Niagara district at this time was McLeod, who 
was anxious to have Moseby extradited, but, fortunately, there were some 
formalities to be complied with, and before this was done Holmes recruits 
had arrived and assembled around the Niagara jail, determined to die be- 
foie Moseby was given up. The town was in a ferment, the majority of the 
whites were opposed to the surrender but did not want to interfere, and 
fortunately for Moseby he had friends even among his guards, and although 
attempts were made to get him out secretly from the jail and down to the 
ferry, the watchers always were alert, and time after time frustrated the 
attempted night delivery of the prisoner. Capt. Eccles and Col. Adams, of 
St. Catharines, interested themselves for Moseby, and got up a largely signed 
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petition, but without avail. McLcod wished Capt. Richardson of the Canada 
to take Moseby to Lewiston in his vessel, and received for ati answer a reply, 
forcible and somewhat profane, but this certainly might be a case where the 
recording angel might drop a tear to erase the word. It was the answer of 
a humane man ; that no vessel commanded by him would be used to convey 
a man back to slavery. Moseby *s owner and the Americans were ciamoring^ 
for him and at last, after a three weeks^ siege of the jail by from 200 to 300 
negroes, some say over 400, it was determined to deliver the prisoner on a 
certain day. Many of the white inhabitants of the town had given help in 
the way of food and shelter to the blockading army, who had erected tem- 
porary huts for shelter for some, as the weather was cold, while others ob~ 
tained shelter with their colored brethren. Although there were four tavern s 
in the vicinity of the jail there was not accommodation for all. Special 
constables were engaged, a couple of bombardiers from Fort Mississagua 
in their gorgeous uniforms, to mspire fear, were detailed to ride on the 
waggon, one on each side of the prisoner as he was being conveyed 
to the wharf. As there had been numerous false alarms, there were 
not so many white spectators as might have been expected, but there 
were some hundreds who were nearly all sympathizers. It was thought 
during the first week that Moseby's fiiends would soon tire, and it was 
given out at different times that the prisoner was to be given up, but 
Holmes was not thus deceived. He and his were always on hand. Sen- 
tinels had been posted on guard, night and day for those three weary weeks. 
What a time of excitement this must have been tor all concerned ; it sounds 
to us, in these prosaic days, almost beyond belief. The prisoner did not 
lack triends inside the prison walls, and Holmes was always warned when 
danger threatened. 

At last the day came ; the Deputy Sheriff on horseback with a drawn 
sword,the waggon with two spirited horses,constables in front on the waggon, 
constables on the rear seat of waggon, prisoner handcuffed in the centre 
with bombardiers on each side of him, constables with fixed bayonets on 
foot, on each side of the waggon and the rear, white spectators on the roofs 
of the neighboring houses. The prisoner was handcuffed in the jail yard and 
bidden good-bye by Wheeler and helped into the waggon. Outside the 
jail the. Riot Act was read, and then the gates are thrown open and the spirited 
team came out with a rush. Two hundred determined black men on each 
side of the road and across in front of the bounding team were there as 
well. Most of them, personally, had felt the lash of slavery ; and there also 
was Holmes, who, however, had never been in bondage, but had made ihcir 
wrongs his own, and deserves all the more credit All this recalls the words 
of the old rhyme while we survey this striking picture. 

** And shall Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die ? 
Then forty thousand Corni.shmen will know the reason why.'' 

Holmes, although a heavy, corpulent man, was the first to reach the 
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horses' heads and bring them to a standstill : ariother man took hold of the 
other horse, and a third black man by the name of Green, with a fence rail, 
now that the waggon was stopped, ran the rail between the spokes of the 
hind wheels and locked the waggon. The prisoner, whose handcuffs had 
either not been locked or had been so weakened that they easily brokei 
jumped from the waggon into the thickest ot the crowd and disappeared. 
All this did not take over two minutes. McLeod on his charger, who, with 
his drawn sword was m iking way for the team, had got into an altercation 
with a large fat woman who would not make way for him, her ponderosity 
happily offering an effectual bar, but on whom he hesitated to use his sword^ 
on looking back and seeing the horses stopped, shouted " Fire ! " and 
** Charge," the bombardiers fired, one of them into the air, the other at 
Holmes, killing him instantly, and one of the special constables with his 
bayonet charged at poor Green, who had just locked the waggon wheels and 
had not had time to get away. The prisoner, who was an athletic man, 
jumped a rail fence, and ran into a corn field where a man by the name of 
Gibson was at work, who is credited with giving him assistance. At a farm 
house near Virgil it is told that he stopped to obtain a drink of water (and 
in the same house is still shown an earthenware jar, called " the Holmes 
jar,'* having belonged to our dusky hero atone time). Moseby finally reached 
Montreal, and afterwards England, for he was safe neither in Canada nor 
the United States, The authorities were enraged at his escape, and rdity 
or forty of the blacks were immediately arrested and imprisoned in the jailt 
the leader next to Holmes being a man named Sims. They were kept 
prisoners for some time, and at the breaking out of the rebellion were re- 
leased, and joined a colored company, marched to the Falls and afterwards 
to Chippawa. Capt. Johnson Clench was their first captain. My informant 
could give no account of the funeral, there being a warrant out against him, 
but he escaped and afterwards enlisted with the others, being then a lad of 
sixteen. 

It is strange how many stories are told of how the handcuffs were re- 
moved, showing what a hold this had taken on the popular fancy, and also 
how differently people see and narrate the same circumstance, but all show, 
ing the sympathy felt for the prisoner. One tells that the blacksmith who 
made the fetters, so constructed them as to be easily opened ; another that 
a file was conveyed to Moseby in food sent in to him ; another, that a friendly 
turnkey helped him, and still another, that when he left the waggon, the 
handcuffs were still on, and then he ran to a large stone in a field and struck 
them off. One of the constables lost a finger in the contest as was well 
known to many in town. 

Another vivid word picture ot the same scene was given by a gentleman 
from Toronto, the story being told him by Father Henson, of Chatham, who 
was either a witness or was told of it by a participator in the scene. A 
touch of local color is given which will be appreciated by those who have 
wandered over the common at Niagara, or as it is called in Kirby's Canadian 
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Idylls, " Niagara Plain/* ot late years given over to herds of cows wander- 
ing at their sweet will, marching sometimes in procession once a day to the 
riyer to drink ; at one time of the year dotted with the white tents of the 
Canadian volunteers, the scarlet coats contrasting with the pleasing dark 
blue of the cavalry, while a hundred years ago thousands of Indians assem' 
bled to make a treaty with the whites, while again the booming of cannons 
at the taking of Fort George, and still again the blaze from the burning 
town, casting a glare on the inhabitants fleeing over the snow for shelter* 
while now the summer visitor, all unconscious of these sad memories, gath- 
ers bunches of ox eyed daisies or fragrant sweet briar. This historic plain 
forms part of the military reserve ; near by is Butler's barracks, then sur- 
rounded by a high palisade, not far off the historic " thorn trees *' : midway 
between the jail and the wharf a creek now dry in summer. Near by, the 
Hospital formerly the Indian Council Chamber, the site now shown by som^: 
fine old trees. A wooden bridge cro.ssed some low ground near the jail and 
the idea of the blacks was to use no violence, but the women were instructed 
to stand on the bridge forming a solid mass, so that there would be some 
time taken up in dispersing them, which would cause a diversion and give 
time and opportunity to the prisoner to escape in the confusion. The women 
sang hymns Let us fancy we hear the sound, on that broad plain, of the 
sweet African voices, singing, perhaps, some of those wondrously sweet and 
plaintive melodies made Tamiliar to us by the Jubilee singers, all around 
the forest, over all the blue sky, and between the bridge and the jail, a line 
of black men watching for their brother, whom they had determined to 
rescue. The crowd sang till all were excited, then when the constables got 
out of the waggon to clear the way, rails were taken down from the fence, 
which proved to be effective weapons ; some were stuck in the waggon 
wheels, and thus an opportunity for escape was given. A stone in a stock- 
ing formed a formidable weapon for the women. Another informant tells 
that the black women, worked up to a nigh pitch of fury, did **grievous 
bodily harm*' to some of the officials who never liked to have this episode 
referred to afterwards. A lady from St. Catharines, prominent in good 
works, told me she remembered as one of her earliest recollections, seeing 
a waggon full of black men standing up driving wildly through St. David's 
to the rescue, and that one of these men returned with a pike wound 
through his cheek. 

Singularly enough, after writing the above, comes another version of the 
story which disputes my title of hero. Through the kindness of J, P. Mer- 
ritt, Esq. of St. Catharines, access was obtained to a newspaper file of 1837, 
bound volumes of the St. Catharines Journal. The thought had often ob- 
truded itself that another side of the story might call this band of men, try- 
ing to save a brother, a mob, or even by a harsher name, and what all who 
had told the story had called heroism, might be called rebellion or treason. 
How far it is right to resist constituted authority is a question yet unsettled.. 
The difference between a patriot and a rebel, perhaps, depends on his 
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measure of success. If successful a patriot and here, if unsuccessful a 
rebel and traitor. In the issue of the Journal for Sept. 21, i837» is an article 
headed " Mobocracy in Canada.'' The articles give us another link in the 
history of our country, for here is a reference to the Christian Guardian^ pub- 
lished sixty years ago, and another to William Lyon Mackenzie, certainly 
using very vigorous language in regard to both. The article headed 
** Mobocracy in Canada '* begins thus : '' A most lamentable and exciting 
occurrence took place a few days ago, in the town of Niagara, by which two 
colored men lost their lives, and several others ivere seriously injured. A 
runaway slave from Kentucky (here follows the story). Application was 
made to the Lieutenant-Governor to remove said felon, which was granted. 
An armed mob, principally of colored people of all sexes and conditions, 
having collected about the jail, several magistrates, soldiers and constables 
were called in, the Riot Act was read, the mob rushed on the officers with 
clubs and knives, the military were ordered to fire ; but the grand object of 
the mob was gained, as the prisoner escaped ; $100 is offered by the sheriff 
as a reward lor his capture. A coroner*s inquest was held. The pretext 
of the blacks for their violent conduct was the suspicion that the slave was 
not to be punished as a horse thiet, but to be returned to slavery, losing 
sight of the enormity of the crime of resisting the law." 

It seems by the issue of Sept 28th, that the Christian Guardian had given 
in Its columns a statement that a verdict of "wilful murder" agamst the 
Deputy Sheriff had been given, and a very abusive article follows against 
the Christian Guardian, which, the Journal says, waited a week to get the facts 
of the case, and then accuses the Deputy Sheriff of wilful murder : " We 
may search the records of human depravity in vain for a parallel of crime 
for its appropriate title." The words quoted from the Christian Guardian 
seem hardly to deserve this tirade : '* That the Deputy Sheriff in ordering 
the military to fire on an unarmed assemblage, who offered no violence, 
several minutes after the escape of the prisoner, exceeded his authority.*' 
An extract from the Niagara Chronicle gives the account of the inquest ; "At 
10 o'clock on Sunday morning, Sept. 24th, the jury having been confined 
seventeen hours, returned their verdict unanimously in the case of Herbert 
Holmes, 'justifiable homicide,' by twelve of che jurors ; in the case of Jacob 
Green, '* That the deceased was killed by a wound inflicted by a sharp cut- 
ting instrument, but whether justifiably or unjustifiably there is not sufficient 
evidence before the jury to decide." Between the verdict of the jury on 
the 24th, and the article on the 27th, there were two mails and six steam- 
boat arrivals from Niagara. Some very strong language is used against 
those " who under the sacred garb of Christianity aim insidious and well- 
directed blows against the foundations of social order. We are no more 
fond of slavery than of mob law. We would rather prostitute our columns 
to the service of the master who deals in flesh and blood, than to him who 
was a murderer from the beginning.*' In the Journal of Oct. 4th, the editor 
returns to the charge thus : ^* In his paper of Oct 4th, the editor of the 
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Guardian apologizes for the falsehood respecting the verdict of the jury, 
the regret is only for that one untruth, and none for the encouragement of 
mobocracy. Is it not enough that that vilest of all vile creatures, Macken- 
zie, openly applauded those ' fine fellows who watched ten days and nig^hts 
at the jail door,' but that the Christian Guardian should throw in a sly wink 
of approbation at their infatuated conduct.'* In the issue of Oct 19th we 
find that the Guardian declines to exchange with the Journal, and speaks 
slightingly of Mackenzie, comparing the editor of the Journal with him. In 
the Niagara Reporter, Nov. 9th, Thomas Sewell shows that the Guardian 
could not have had the news in time for correction, but in the next issue of 
the Journal is another long article abusing the- Guardian, and it is to be hoped 
this newspaper war, continued for three months, was soon brought to a 
close. All this, however, shows the interest taken in the slave* 

Since writing the above, it has been discovered that there are several 
persons living in Niagara who were present at the jail, when these thrilling 
scenes took place, and whose account agrees almost word for word with 
that related, In the Niagara Reporter^ Sept. 14, 1837, lately found, is a long 
description blaming Sir Francis Bond Head for his action, and describing 
the excitement ; and in Mrs. Jameson's " Sketches of Canada " is mentioned 
her meeting with Mrs. Carter, commonly called "Sally** Carter, a strong 
fine-looking black woman, who harangued the mob in the most eloquent 
manner. 

Many stories might be gathered up, if not so exciting as this, still very 
interesting, and could this be collected and made public much light might 
might be thrown on the past, and many missing links of Canadian history 
supplied. 




PREFACE. 




T has long l)een desired that the history of tlie seven 
months' occupation of Niagara, by the Americans, till 
now an unwritten chapter in our history, nnght be 
given to the public ; and we rejoice that the story is 
now to be told by one who is at once so able and so well informed, 
and who has made the history of this period and this locality the 
study of his life. Major Cruikshank needs no introduction to those 
interested in the history of Canada, and who are already familiar 
with the close research, patient investigation and judicial impar- 
tiality which mark his historical papera. " The Blockade of Fort 
George" is the sequel to pamphlet No. 1 of the Society, " The 
Taking of Fort George," and hrings the story down to the burning 
of the town in December, 1813. 

The Niagara Historical Society, in sending out this third 
pamphlet, desires to do its share in proving the fact, so long denied, 
that Canada has indeed a noble history, and would hope that the 
same favor granted to its other publications may be accorded to this. 
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The Battle of Stoney Creek and the 
Blockade of Fort George. 



On the afternoon of the 27th of May, 1813, the left wing of 
the wea* division commanded by Brigadier-General Vincent was 
driven from its position at Niagara with severe loss, both of men 
and munitions of war, and began its retreat by way of St. Davids 
and DeCew's Falls. Colonel Robert Nichol, the Quartermaster- 
General of Militia, relates that General Vincent at first intended to 
retire to Fort Erie, in the hope of maintaining himself there until 
he could be joined by Colonel Procter's division from the Detroit 
River, and that only his own strong objections, supported by Lieut- 
Colonel Harvey and Captain Milnes of the Governor-General's staft', 
prevented him from adopting that very hazardous course and 
induced him to retreat upon Burlington Heights instead. 

The numerous small detachments posted at the batteries along 
the river, between Queenston and Chippawa, dismantled their works 
and joined the retreating column in the course of the afternoon, 
and a halt was made for the night at the Beaver Dams, where a 
small magazine of ammunition and provisions had been formed 
several days before, in anticipation of this emergency. Before morn- 
ing Lieut-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp came in with the greater part of 
the force which had been watching the river and lake shore between 
Chippawa and Point Abino, and two companies of the 8th Regi- 
ment, accompanied by a few officers and seamen of the Royal Navy 
under Captain R. H. Barclay on the way to join the Lake Erie 
squadron, marched across the country from Twenty-Mile Creek, 
where they had arrived in boats from Burlington the preceding 
afternoon en route for Fort George. 

All the heavy artillery mounted on the fortifications and a 
great proportion of the bulkiest stores of the army were necessarily 
destroyed or abandoned, and the militia residing on the south side 
of the Chippawa were instructed to disband. 

It soon appeared that there was little danger of molestation 
from pursuit. The American army was too much exhausted by the 
efforts of the day to follow far. General Dearborn and his second 
in command, General Lewis, even seem to have been in some doubt 
as to the direction of Vincent's retreat. A party of light infantry 
had advanced cautiously along the Queenston road for two or three 



miles when it was peremptorily recalled from fear of an ambuscade. 
Several of their armed vessels then ascended the river to cover the 
passage of Colonel Bum with a regiment of dragoons and a body 
of heavy artillery from the Five Mile Meadows. These troops 
crossed several hours too late to intercept Vincent's retrea^j as bad 
been projected. Yet on the whole the invading army was decidedly 
elated by its partial success, gained with trifling loss, and it was 
triumphantly announced that "the American flag now proudly 
waves over the Pandora's box of the frontiers." 

Before night came Dearborn was again quite prostrated by 
illness and fatigue, and retired to his quarters at Fort Niagara^ 
leaving orders for General Lewis to continue the pursuit at day- 
break next morning in the direction of ti\e Beaver Dams, where it 
was then reported that the British intended to make a stand. The 
village and neighboring farm houses were found to be almost entirely 
deserted. Many of the inhabitants had fled to the hamlet at the 
mouth of the Twelve-Mile Creek, already sometimes known as St. 
Catharines, whither several of the wounded militia men from the 
battle-field were also conveyed by their sorrowing friends. Most of 
the houses near the fort had been riddled with cannon-shot during 
the tremendous bombardment of the last two days, and were scarcely 
habitable. 

The invaders soon obtained from their sympathizers a very 
accurate estimate of the force opposed to them, but remained in 
uncertainty as to its movements. General Lewis, with the brigades 
of Chandler and Winder, besides some dragoons and riflemen, 
moved in pursuit as instructed, but failed to reach Queenston until 
afternoon. He then ascertained that a party of the Lincoln Militia^ 
led by Lieut. -Colonel Thomas Clark, had re-occupied that place 
during the morning and destroyed or concealed all the stores aban- 
doned there the day before. Finding comfortable quarters for the 
night at Queenston, easy-going General Lewis halted there for the 
night with Winder's brigade, but directed Chandler to advance to 
St. Davids. Chandler occupied St. Davids just before dark and 
encamped there. 

During the day considerable numbers of the Lincoln Militia 
had joined General Vincent in expectation of a battle, but^as he 
feared that his opponent might re-embark his troops in the fleet and 
cut his line of communication by taking possession of Burlington 
before he could arrive, it was announced that all who desired were 
at liberty to return to their homes. Every wagon that could be 
found was instantly impressed to remove the stores, and the retreat 
was continued to the Forty-Mile Creek, thirty-one miles from 
Niagara. The remainder of the militia, with the exception of sixty 
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picked men who were determined to follow the fortunes of the 
army, were there disbanded and advised to remain quietly at their 
homes until their services were again required. 

Lieut-Colonel J. P. Preston of the 12th United States Infantry 
crossed the river during the da}- from Black Kock with about 600 
men, and took possession of the dismantled works at Fort Erie with- 
out opposition. Before night it was definitely ascertained that Vin- 
cent was retiring towards the head of the lake, and Dearborn then 
determined to recall Lewis and embark his division in the hope of 
intercepting him at Burlington. Chauncey readily agreed to this 
proposition, Lewis had rettirned to Fort George on the afternoon of 
the 29th, and preparations for the movement were far advanced, 
when a messenger arrived froni Sackett's Harbor with the alarming 
intelligence that the British squadron had appeared on the lake and 
was menacing that port, where all their naval stores were collected 
and a large new ship of war lay on the stocks nearly ready for 
launching. In fact the result of the disastrous bombardment of 
Fort George had become known little more than twenty-four hours, 
later to the Governor-General of Canada at Kingston, and he 
promptly determined to put the greater part of the garrison on 
board such of the vessels in the harbor as had been pronounced 
ready for service, and attempt a diversion in favor of the hardly 
pressed Vincent by a sudden counter-stroke at the American baae of 
operations. This well-planned movement was only partially suc- 
cessful, but it actually put an end to the proposed expedition by 
waiter against Burlington, gave Vincent time to refresh his wearied 
men, and secured the command of the lake for two months to come. 
Chauncey decided that he must return to the protection of Sackett's 
Harbor without delay, yet the 30th was wholly consumed in the 
embarkation of Macomb's regiment of artillery, and he did not sail 
until the afternoon of the next day. 

Vincent halted for two days at the Forty-Mile Creek, during 
i?vhich his scouts and spies seem to have kept him well informed of 
the movements of the enemy, although they estimated his force at 
ten thousand when it probably did not exceed seven. His appre- 
hensions as to the disaffection of many of the inhabitants had cer- 
tainly not abated, for in a letter of the 29th he wrote : — 

" I cannot conceal from Your Excellency my conviction that, 
unless some disaster attends their progress, that force will daily 
increase. My sentiments regarding the militia are already known, 
And it will not be supposed that their attachment to our cause can 
be very steady under the peculiar complexion of the present times." 

On that day Captain Merritt, with a party of the Provincial 
Dragoons, had patroled the lake road as far as St. Catharines with- 
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out meeting the enemy, but learned that some of their mounted 
men had been seen near DeCew's. A wounded militia officer, who 
had been paroled by them, informed him of their movement upon 
Queenston and affirmed his belief that they were preparing to pur- 
sue in force. He was at once sent on to warn General Vincent, 
while the dragoons were posted so as to observe all the approaches 
to the camp. At night Merritt retired to the Twenty, where he 
was overtaken by Major Pinkney and two other American officers 
bearing a flag of truce, ostensibly for the purpose of communicating* 
an unimportant message from General Dearborn that the families of 
the officers and soldiers left behind at Niagara would be permitted 
to go to York or Kingston if Vincent would send a vessel to 
receive them. Their real mission was, of course, to obtain informa- 
tion to facilitate the pursuit. 

On the last day of May Vincent resumed his march, and at 
night took up a very strong position on Beaseley's farm at Burling- 
ton Heights, where he then proposed making a stand until he 
received reinforcements or instructions to retire further. Flanked 
on one side by the lake and on the other by a broad and impassable 
marsh, his encampment could only be approached in front by a nar- 
row neck of land blocked bj'' a field work, behind which he planted 
the whole of his artillery. So important did he consider the occu- 
pation of this position that he declared " without it he could neither 
retain possession of the peninsula nor make a safe exit from it." 

His last outpost, a party of thirty men that had remained at 
Fort Erie until the morning of the 28th to keep up a cannonade 
and destroy the works, joined him before morning, and Vincent 
then had at his command a compact and efficient body of eighteen 
hundred officers and men, with eleven guns. A braver and better 
disciplined force could not have been assembled on the continent. 
Five companies of the 8th or King s Regiment under Major (after- 
wards Major-General) James Ogilvie, in spite of appalling losses, 
both at York and Fort George, still numbered 382 of all ranks. The 
wing of the 41st mustered 400, but was notably deficient in officers, 
having only ten for five companies, and but two captains. The 
battalion of the 49th had been reduced by casualties to 631 officers 
and men, while the detachment of Royal Artillery (four officers and 
sixty men) was much too weak to work their guns without assist- 
ance from the infantry. The 49th was commanded by Major C. A. 
Plenderleath and the artillery by Major William Holcroft, well tried 
and excellent officers. The small detachments of the Royal New- 
foundland and Glengarry Regiments had behaved splendidly in the 
recent action. The militia, including Runchey's colored corps and 
Merritt's Dragoons, numbered only 131, but these were men of un- 



doubted loyalty and courage, thoroughly acquainted with the 
country and its inhabitants. 

Vincent himself can scarcely be termed a brilliant soldier, but 
his talents were respectable and he was certainly a man of energy, 
resolution, and dauntless courage. These qualities had already so 
strongly impressed the Governor-General that he remarked that 
General Vincent had "displayed superior talents and ability and a 
determination worthy of a British soldier." He was then forty- 
eight years of age and had been thirty years in the army. Promo- 
tion had been slow, and long service in the West Indies, followed 
by a year in a French prison, had seriously injured his health. He 
had seen war in San Domingo, at the Helder and at Copenhagen in 
Nelson's gi-eat battle. 

Lieut-Colonel John Harvey, Deputy Adjutant-General and prin- 
cipal staff officer to this division, although thirteen years younger 
than the General, had a far more varied experience of actual warfare. 
As an ensign in the 80th he had carried the colors of his regiment 
through the severe campaign of 1794 in Holland. Next year he 
took part in the ill-starred expedition to Isle Dieu and Quiberon 
Bay, and in 1796 served at the conquest of the Cape of Good Hope. 
During the three following years he saw some hard bush-fighting 
in the interior of Ceylon, and shared in the glory of Abercrombie's 
expedition to Egypt. Returning to India, he served on the staff of 
General Dowdeswell during the Mahratta war of 1803-5, under 
Lord Lake, whose daughter he married. For the past three years 
he had been Assistant Adjutant-General for the south-eastern dis- 
trict of England. Arriving at Halifax in the winter, when the St. 
Lawrence was blocked by ice, he determined, without hesitation, to 
attempt the fatiguing march overland on snow shoes to Quebec, and, 
being detailed for duty in Upper Canada, he went on at once to 
Niagara. Great confidence was justly placed in his undoubted 
ability and experience of war in all its phases. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, Inspecting Field Officer, was 
another officer of more than ordinary talent and promise. The only 
surviving son of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart., of Parham, Sussex, he 
had entered the guards at an early age, and as military attache had 
accompanied Sir John Borlase Warren in his embassy to St. Peters- 
,burg. On his return he accompanied his regiment to Spain and 
served during the entire campaign under Sir John Moore, ending 
with the memorable battle of Corunna. He acted as a staff officer 
during the siege of Flushing. Soon aftei' this he was elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for the borough of Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
but in 1809 he volunteered for service in Portugal, where he acted 
as aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur Wellesley until he obtained his 



majority. After war was declared by the United States he received 
his present appointment, and had commanded the right wing since 
November, 1812, when he had frustrated General Smyth's attempt 
at invasion near Fort Erie. " Though heir to an ancient title and a 
very considerable fortune," says the Gentleman's Magazine of that 
year, "nothing could damp his military ardor or lessen the zeal 
which ever stimulated him to the discharge of the duties of his 
profession. He was humane, generous, noble." 

Ogilvie of the 8th, Plenderleath and Dennis of the 49th, the 
latter of whom had barely recovered from wounds received at 
Queenston, and Holcroft of the artillery, were all very capable oflS- 
cers. Captain H. B. O. Milnes, aide-de-camp to Sir George Prevost, 
a very promising young soldier, who was destined to meet his death 
in an unimportant skirmish a couple of months later, was tempo- 
rarily attached to this division as a stafF-oflScer. 

In his new position Vincent felt tolerably secure for a few 
days at least, and sent an urgent message for a detachment of the 
8th, which he expected to be on its march from Kingston, to hurry 
forward. At the same time he attempted to relieve the distress of 
Colonel Procter's division for want of provisions by sending a few 
trusty officers of the militia to purchase cattle and drive them to 
Detroit. The military chest was empty, and he was forced to bor- 
row five hundred guineas from Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Clark for 
this purpose. The departure of the American fleet from Niagara 
was made known to him the same night, but he supposed at first 
that York was its destination and expressed the hope that the 
British squadron would soon be upon the lake to meet it and give 
him an opportunity. of retaking Fort George. Yet at this moment, 
when he was already calmly proposing to take the oflTensive, his 
troops were suffering greatly for want of ** shoes, stockings, blan- 
kets, tents and shirts" — in fact nearly everything that could con- 
tribute to their comfort in the field. 

Upon the return of Major Pinkney s flag of truce to the 
American camp. General Winder was directed to move in pursuit, 
and on the morning of the Ist of June, he began his march with 
two companies of artillery, a squadron of dragoons, a detachment 
of riflemen and the 5th, 13th, 14th, and 16th regiments of United 
States Infantry. Heavy rains had fallen during the last few days 
and the roads were deep with mud, but his advance guard, consisting 
of 400 dragoons, riflemen and light infantry, moved forward that 
day to the Fifteen Mile Creek, while the main body arrived at St. 
Catharines. A second flag of truce was sent on to inform General 
Vincent that twenty-three British prisoners had been placed in 
close confinement as hostages for the safety of an equal number of 
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American s6ldiers of British birth taken at Queenston and sent to 
England to be tried for treason. 

A deserter from Winders brigade came into Vincent's lines 
next day ajid furnished a very accurate statement of his force and 
its mov^ements. At the time the British general entertained no fears 
as to the probable result of an attack unless it was made by over- 
whelming numbers, and described his own troops as being "in great 
spirits" and " waiting most anxiously for an order to return to Fort 
George." John Norton had come in with a few Mohawks and 
declared his firm determination "to exert himself to annoy the 
enemy, and should he be thwarted in this country in prevailing 
upon a sufficient number of warriors to second his endeavors," that 
he would appeal to the Western Indians for support. The remainder 
of the Grand River Indians had returned to their settlements 
immediately after the capture of Fort George, and, having driven 
away their cattle and concealed their families in the woods, were 
now said to be assembling at a place fourteen miles from Burlington, 
but it was hinted that they were discreetly holding off through fear 
of losing their lands if the Americans succeeded. 

On the 2d, Winders light troops drove Merritt's videttes back 
from the Twenty, and on the following day advanced to the Forty 
Mile Creek, taking three of his troopers and forcing the remainder 
to retire behind Stoney Creek quite worn out by fatigue and loss of 
sleep. General Chandler was then instructed to join Winder, with 
a third company of artillery, another detachment of rifles and the 
9th, 23d and 25th regiments of infantry, and assume command of 
the whole force. On the evening of the 4th he overtook Winder at 
the Forty, and advanced next morning with the intention of march- 
ing across Burlington Beach and turning Vincent's left flank. At 
three o'clock, Captain Hindman, who was leading the advance, con- 
sisting of three companies of artillery acting as light infantry, 
Lytle s company of riflemen and Selden's troop of dragoons, came 
upon the British out-picket commanded by Captain Williams of the 
49th. The picket retired through the woods, firing briskly as they 
went, and finally made a determined stand in and about a saw mill 
where the main road crossed Stoney Creek. One of Hind man's 
men having been killed and several wounded in an unsuccessful 
attempt to dislodge them. General Chandler ordered up the 25th 
Infantry to support the riflemen, when the British abandoned their 
position and disappeared in the woods. 

Colonel Harvey advanced to support Williams with the light 
company of the 8th and a few dragoons, but found that the Ameri- 
cans had already abandoned the pursuit and were preparing to 
encamp. This gave him an excellent opportunity to reconnoitre 
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their position, of which he made good use. He picked up one or 
two prisoners and was joined by a deserter, from whom he obtained 
some valuable information. On his return he I'eported that " the 
enemy's camp guards were few and negligent; that his line of 
encampment was long and broken; that his artillery was feebly 
supported ; and that several of his corps were placed too far to the 
rear to aid In repelling a blow which might be rapidly struck in 
front." A piece of woods extending close to the front of their 
encampment would serve at once to mask the advance of an assail- 
ing force and to cover its retreat. He warmly advised an attack 
that night. Vincent was the more disposed to assent as he had be- 
come convinced that his own position was scarcely tenable against 
so large a force. " This position, though strong for a large body," 
he wrote, " is far too extensive for me to hope to make any success- 
ful stand against the superior force understood to be advancing 
against me in three separate points, viz., by the lake, by the centre 
road, and by the mountain on my right. The attack, I knew, would 
not be delayed ; I had neither time nor inclination precipitately 
to retreat from my position." He had already for some time been 
considering the advisability of an offensive movement if an oppor- 
tunity offered, for on the 4th he had informed the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : "By a report I have just received from my outposts, an 
attack cannot be far distant. As circumstances are at present, I am 
determined, if possible, to he beforehand with them.'' Since writing 
that, however, the enemy's force had been nearly doubled and the 
chances of failure proportionately increased. 

General Chandler, who now commanded the American troops 
at Stoney Creek, had been a blacksmith in early life and "the 
poorest man in the settlement " where he lived. He became a tavern 
keeper and soon grew wealthy. In 1805 he was elected a repre- 
sentative in Congress from Massachusetts and served two terms. As 
a reward for political activity, he was appointed in the first place a 
Major-General in the militia of his own State, and, on the increase 
of the regular army at the declaration of war, a Brigadier-General 
in the service of the United States. He was then fifty-three years 
of age and had npt the slightest military education or experience, 
and as one of his associates remarked, " the march from the anvil 
•and the dram shop in the wane of life to the dearest actions of the 
tented field is not to be achieved in a single campaign." 

Winder, his second in command, had been an able and success- 
ful lawyer in Baltimore. Once a warm Federalist, he had lately 
changed sides and his defection was at once rewarded by a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 14th United States Infantry, 
then being recruited in Maryland. In November, 1812, he had 
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directed the unsuccessful operations for the passage of the river be- 
low Fort Erie and acquitted himself creditably. During the winter 
he had been summoned to Washington to advise the Cabinet, and 
was supposed to be intimately acquainted with the plan of cam- 
paign. " Colonel Winder is here," says a contemporary letter, " a 
kind of Secretary of War, and, like Bonaparte, has a room full of 
maps, plans, &c., &c., enveloped in which you can just see his little 
head, and of that little head much is expected." His aptitude and 
ability so strongly impressed even a veteran like Harvey that he 
declared that he possessed "more talent than all the rest of the 
Yankee generals put together." 

General Chandler asserted in his defence that he told Winder, 
" if the enemy intended to fight them, he would commence the 
attack before iporning, and with this expectation arrangements 
were made." It was growing dark when the light troops were 
recalled. None Of his men had eaten during the march, and were 
then ordered to build fires and cook some distance from the ground 
it was intended to occupy for the night, the light infantry and 
25th regiment in the meadow about 150 yards in front, and the 
remainder on a high ridge in rear and to the left of the road. 
About eight hundred men, consisting of the 13th and 14th regi- 
ments of infantry and Archer's artillery company, were detached 
under Colonel Christie to take up a position near the mouth of the 
creek for the protection of a flotilla of boats conveying the baggage 
and supplies tor the division which was expected to arrive there 
during the night. It was nearly midnight when the remainder of 
the force received orders to form their encampment, those in front 
being instructed to leave their line of fires burning, while the fires 
on the high ground in rear were to be extinguished. The ground 
selected for the men to lie on was a piece of level upland, protected 
in front by a steep descent, along the brow of which ran a stout 
fence of logs and rails. On either side of this fence a number of 
trees had been felled years before, but not cleared away, about 
which thorns and briars had grown up to form an almost impene- 
trable thicket in some places. The low, level meadows beneath 
were spongy with long continued rain. "On the left the mountain 
and wood's shut down so close upon the meadow as to render that 
flank quite secure, and the right was equally protected by a swamp, 
which approached it in that quarter." Six field guns belonging to 
Leonard's and Towson's companies were planted on the brow of the 
upland, to command the main road to Burlington. The 25th regi- 
ment was posted on the right of the artillery, the infantry in rear 
was instructed to move obliquely forward towards the road and 
fence, and in the event of an attack, the 23rd was to form in rear 
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of the guns with the 16th, 5th and light troops on its left. A 
squadron of dragoons was encamped on the road behind. The 9th 
Infantry, being the weakest regiment in the division, was detailed 
to form the rearguard, nearly a mile away. A strong main guard 
was mounted at a small church or meeting house, almost half a mile 
in advance, \^ith an outlying picket on the right of the meadow 
near the edge of the swamp, and another on the left, close to the 
base of the mountain. A chain of sentinels was then posted around 
the entire camp. As these arrangements were made in the dark, it 
is probable that they were very imperfectly executed. The soldiers 
were ordered to ground arms, take off knapsacks and lie down 
on their blankets as they stood in their companies and sections. 
The artillery horses stood in their harness near the guns. 

From a return prepared by Major Johnson, Assistant Adjutant 
General, it appears that General Chandler's division mustered 2,643 
rank and file that morning before marching from Forty Mile Creek. 
Including the oflScers and other supernumeraries, its total strength 
must have slightly exceeded 3000 of all ranks. One hundred and 
eighty men remained behind on guard or sick, and, eight hundred 
having been detached to the mouth of the creek, left about two 
thousand in camp. 

The two generals remained together for several hours in 
Chandler's tent, which was pitched close beside Gage's house, and it 
was nearly one o'clock when the 25th regiment moved into its 
position for the night. The men, excited by the events of the day 
and the near prospect of a battle, were noisy and wakeful. Several 
times after that the fires on the ridge blazed up or were rekindled, 
and the orders for their extinction were repeated. 

Just before midnight the column detailed for the attack 
marched out of the lines at Burlington, seven miles distant. It 
consisted of 280 oflScers and men of the 8th, under Major Ogilvie, 
and 424 of the 49th, commanded by Major Plenderleath. Colonel 
Harvey conducted the force and appears to have directed its opera- 
tions, but was accompanied by General Vincent and a small staff 
of volunteers, eager to share in the perils of the enterprise, among 
whom were Brigade Major J. B. Glegg, Captain P. L. Chambers 
of the 41st, who had just arrived with despatches from Detroit, and. 
Captains McDouall and Milnes, both aides to the Governor General, 
lately sent from Kingston on a similar service. Colonel Bisshopp, 
with the remainder of the division, manned the works at Burling- 
ton in readiness to cover the retreat in the event of disaster. 

The weather was as favorable as could be well desired for an 
attack with a small force. A cloudy sky and a light mist rising 
from the wet ground made the darkness almost impenetrable. Al- 



though the mud impeded the march it effectually muffled the sound 
of their footsteps. 

The light companies of the two regiments, led by Captain 
Munday of the 8th and Lieut. Danford of the 49th, headed the 
column, followed by the remainder of the 49th in the centre and 
the 8th in rear. It was nearly three o'clock when the advance came 
upon the iirst American outpost. The sentry on the road, being 
half asleep and quite ignorant of his duties, was taken prisoner 
without noise, and readily gave every information in his power. 
Nothing cojald then be seen of the main guard, but it was soon dis- 
covered that they had gone to sleep in the church, where they were 
surrounded and captured to a man. The remaining sentries "were 
approached and bayoneted in the quietest manner," and the eager 
light companies dashed forward among the smouldering camp fires 
in the meadow, which they supposed were still surrounded by 
sleeping enemies. To their great surprise they found them abso- 
lutely deserted, and halting within their glare hurriedly began to 
fix flints. The groans of the dying and the rush t)f the advancing 
column alarmed some of the surviving sentries, who discharged their 
arms at random in the darkness, and in an instant the entire camp 
was aroused. 

General Chandler, who had not gone to sleep, instantly mounted 
his horse and gave orders for the troops next his tent to form for 
action, which was done in a moment, as they had only to rise to 
their feet and seize their arms. He then sent an officer to direct 
General Winder to advance to the fence on the brow of the height 
with the infantry on the left. From this position the British 
column could be seen by the light of the fires beneath in the act of 
deploying to the left, while the American line of battle was quite 
invisible to them. The American light infantry and 5th and 25th 
regiments began firing, followed by the artillery. The 49th suffered 
severely while deploying, and was thrown into great confusion. 
At this critical moment Major Plenderleath, with the assistance of 
Sergeant-Major Alexander Fraser, hastily assembled fifteen or 
twenty men and rushed at the guns, whose position was disclosed 
by a vivid sheet of flame. Two discharges swept harmlessly over 
their heads as they climbed the height, and before they could re- 
load a third time the gunners were bayoneted or flying for their 
lives. Without hesitation this gallant little band plunged into the 
midst of the nearest body of infantry, which instantly dispersed, 
leaving the artillery horses and ammunition waggons in their 
possession. Plenderleath *s timely onset was decisive. The remain- 
der of the 49th came rapidly to his support. The American line 
was cut in two, four of their guns taken, and the others silenced. 
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Ogilvie led the 8th against the 5th and 16th United States Infan- 
try forming the left of their line. Lieut. Hooper, commanding one 
of the companies, was killed in this charge, but the regiment 
carried the heights, entirely dispersing the 16th and driving the 
6th back upon the dragoons. 

Meanwhile General Chandler, while riding to the right, had his 
horse shot under him, and was much stunned and bruised by the 
fall. Returning on foot towards the artillery, which he noticed had 
ceased firing, he walked directly into the midst of the 49th. He 
attempted to conceal himself under a gun carriage, but was igno- 
miniously dragged out by the strong arm of gigantic Sergeant 
Fraser, to whom he gave up his sword. A few minutes later 
General Winder was dismounted, and taken prisoner in a very 
similar manner. 

The scattered and bewildered American infantry made several 
creditable attempts to rally. Wherever the^ could be seen they 
were immediately charged and dispersed. Their dragoons mounted 
and attempted a charge, which ended in riding down some of their 
own 16th Infantry. Desultory fighting continued in various parts 
of the field until day began to break, when Harvey found himself 
in possession of the enemy's camp it is true, but with his small 
force much scattered and diminished. Officers had lost their com- 
mands in the darkness, and wandered blindly about the field seek- 
ing them.. General Vincent himself had disappeared, and was 
supposed to have been killed or taken prisoner. Companies had 
become separated from their battalions, and sections from their 
companies. His loss in killed and wounded had been severe, parti- 
cularly among the officers. Major Dennis had received two gunshot 
wounds and was sorely bruised by the fall of his horse, which had 
been killed under him. Ensign Drury, who carried the King's 
color of the 49th, was mortally wounded, but struggled forwar-d 
until he could give it into the keeping of another oificer. Brevet- 
Major Clerk, Captain Manners, Adjutant Stean of the 49th, Major 
Ogilvie, Captains Munday and Goldrick, Lieutenants Boyd and 
W.eylaud of the 8th, and Fort-Major Taylor, was also among the 
injured. A large escort had been sent off with the prisoners, and 
Harvey could not have had five hundred men left fit for duty at 
this time. He was encumbered by many wounded men, and the 
enemy, although driven from the field, was not routed, but seemed 
to be assembling in force to renew the contest. They still had 
several field-guns, and their cavalry and two or three infantry 
regiments had taken little or no part in the action. Harvey 
prudently determined to retreat before they had recovered from 
their confusion and could discern the weakness of their assailants 
and bring forward these fresh troops. 
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Most of the wounded were collected and removed, but several, 
including Major Clerk and Captain Manners, were too badly hurt to 
be taken away. Two of the captured guns, after being removed 
some distance, were abandoned for want of horses to haul them^ 
A brass howitzer, with its limber and tumbril and one iron six- 
pounder were brought off, with nine captured horses. Besides the 
two Generals, Major VanDe Venter of their staff, Captain Steel com- 
manding the 16th Regiment, Captain Mills of the 23d, five sub- 
alterns and 116 non-commissioned officers and privates were taken 
prisoners. 

The British -casualties on this occasion amounted to twenty- 
three killed, one hundred and thirty-six wounded and fifty-five 
missing, or rather more than a fourth of the whole number engaged. 
The 8th lost eighty-three, and the 49th one hundred and thirty, of 
all ranks. 

That of their opponents is more difficult to ascertain. No 
official and detailed return was ever published. One account, which 
has been frequently repeated, places it at seventeen killed, thirty- 
eight wounded, and only ninety-nine missing, whereas, one hundred 
and twenty -five prisoners were certainly brought off. Even this, 
is greatly at variance with official statements. General Dearborn, 
in a letter written from Fort George on the evening of the same 
day, asserted the entire loss did not exceed thirty, and remarked 
"that by some strange fatality both Generals Chandler and Winder 
were taken prisoners." Probably he had not then learned the full 
extent of the disaster. The command devolved upon Colonel Burn 
of the 2d Dragoons. An extract from his official letter was pub- 
lished, but it contains no statement of loss. Major Smith, who 
commanded the 25th Infantry, reported that his regiment alone lost 
forty-two in killed and wounded, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it suffered more than several others. The 16th, for instance, 
after losing its commander fell into irretrievable confusion, some of 
its companies firing on each other. Unofficial accounts frankly 
admitted a serious reverse. 

One letter, printed in Poulsooi's American, published in 
Philadelphia, dated at Fort George on the 9th of June, relates that 
"at daybreak we could not muster more than sixty of our regiment, 
the remainder being killed, wounded or prisoners. Of the fine 
battalion of artillery not more than seventy were left. Captain 
Biddle's company only mustered twenty men. The British carried 
off two pieces of cannon and two or three hundred prisoners. We 
took about sixty prisoners." 

Another private letter from Buffalo, which found its way into 
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the columns of the Boston Messenger, gives this version of the 
affair : " We were surprised at 2.30 a. m., and lost three captains, 
one assistant quartermaster-general and three hundred and fifty 
rank and tile. We took about fifty prisonera in the woods, after the 
action. Two of the regiments kept up their fire until daylight, 
when the 16th, under Captain McChesney, discovered the British 
removing the cannon and re-captured two pieces." 

Christie 8 detachment from the mouth of the creek arrived on 
the field soon after Harvey retreated, and the camp was re-occupied. 
Burn instantly sent a message to inform General Dearborn of the 
capture of the two generals and convened a council of the principal 
officers, which determined to retire to the Forty Mile Creek without 
waiting for orders from headquarters. A quantity of baggage and 
provisions was destroyed, and the retreat began shortly before noon. 

On the other hand, General Vincent s mysterious disappearance 
caused some confusion in the British camp. The command-devolved 
on Lieut. -Colonel Bisshopp. Captain McDouall produced a letter 
from the Governor General to Vincent, authorizing him to retreat 
to Kingston if he considered his position untenable, but instructing 
him in that event to send the remainder of the 41st and detach- 
ments of the Glengarry and Newfoundland regiments to reinforce 
the Right Division at Detroit. As the full effect of the attack wa& 
still unknown, Bisshopp determined to call a council of war to 
decide what course to pursue, and Captain Merritt rode back to the 
field of battle to look for their missing general. His search was 
fruitless, but he made two prisoners, single-handed, and discovered 
that the enemy was panic-stricken and preparing to retreat. Before 
the council could assemble, Vincent returned to the lines without 
his horse and hat. Having been dismounted and separated from 
his staff* in the conflict, he was obliged to take shelter in the woods, 
where he lay concealed for several hours until he found an oppor- 
tunity to escape. Instead of retreating, a strong detachment was 
pushed forward to Stoney Creek, and an hour or two later Captain 
Milnes was on his way to Kingston with the prisoners and Colonel 
Harvey's official account of the action. 

When Colonel Burn s messenger arrived at Fort George, Gen- 
eral Dearborn instantly instructed Major-General Morgan Lewis to 
join the division at Stoney Creek with the 6th United ^ States 
Infantry, take command and bring the enemy to action at once. 
Brigadier-Genei-als Boyd and Swartwout were ordered to accom- 
pany him as brigade commanders. Before they were ready to 
start, it began to rain and Lewis postponed his own departure until 
morning. According 'to General Porter, " he could not go sixteen 
miles to fight the enemy, not because his force was too small, but 
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because he had not wagons to carry tents and camp kettles for his 
army. His own baggage moves in two stately wagons — one drawn 
by two, the other by four horses, carrying the various furniture of 
a Secretary of State's office, a lady's dressing chamber, an* alder- 
man's dining room and the contents of a grocer's shop." In fact, 
Lewis appears to have been an A^merican counterpart of the Austrian 
General Mack. 

Yet next day, when it was known that Bum had decided to 
retreat, he advanced so rapidly that he arrived at the camp at Forty 
Mile Creek at five o'clock in the afternoon. On the road he was 
overtaken, first by a message from General Dearborn to announce 
that several vessels had apj)eared oft* the mouth of the Niagara, 
steering towards the head of the lake, which were supposed to 
belong to the British squadron, directing him to return with his 
entire division as soon as possihle ; and then by a second, stating that 
it was possible that the vessels in sight were part of the American 
fleet, and that a few hours delay would enable him to ascertain the 
fact and to act accordingly. 

Lewis found Burn encamped on the narrow plain between the 
lake and mountain. His men were still much dispirited. " I can 
scarce believe," Colonel Miller of the Gth wrote to his wife, " that 
you could have been more glad to see me than that army was!" An 
hour later several British warships came in sight, and although 
when night fell they had not approached the shore very closely, 
the American General gave orders for his men to lie upon their arms 
in expectation of another nocturnal visit. 

On the 3d of June, Sir George Prevost having returned to 
Kingston from his late expedition, received Vincent's despatch an- 
nouncing the fall of Fort George and his retreat towards Burling- 
ton. At the same time he knew that the American fleet had returned 
to Sackett's Harbor the day before. Major Thomas Evans was 
directed to embark at once with five companies of the 8th Regiment, 
reduced by casualties to 200 rank and file. Two hundred and fifty 
men of the Royal Newfoundland had been already sent on board to 
act as marines, and before night Sir James Yeo left the harbor 
with a squadron consisting of his flagship, the Wolfe, of 23 guns 
and 200 men, the Royal Gemye of 21 guns and 175 men, the brig 
Melville of 14 guns and 100 men, the schooners Moira, 14 guns and 
100 men, Sidney Srnith, 12 guns and 80 men, and Bereaford, of 8 
guns and 70 men, besides several light gun-boats. 

On the morning of the 7th he appeared off* the mouth of the 
Niagara and sent his light vessels close into the shore to reconnoitre. 
To the interested spectators in the American lines the vessels seemed 
at one time to be approaching the mouth of the river, and at another 
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to be standing towards the head of the lake. Before night they were 
seen to stand away in a north-westerly direction. General Dear- 
born's hopes that the vessels in sight might be some of his own were 
dispelled by a letter from Chauncey, informing him that he did not 
expect to leave Sackett's Harl)or until the end of the month, and 
he became much alarmed in consequence. A third message was 
despatched in all haste, to inform General Lewis that he suspected 
that an attack was contemplated on his camp, as two small schooners 
had been engaged for three or four hours in the minute examination 
of the shore, and he feared they might take on board additional 
troops at the head of the lake and land them there before he could 
return. He was instructed to send back the dragoons and about 
eight hundred infantry "with all possible despatch," and follow 
with the remainder of the division "as soon as practicable." He 
was particularly cautioned to secure the boats conveying the bag- 
gage against capture. The entire force at Fort George was kept 
under arms all night. At two o'clock in the morning several shots 
were fired by the picquets on the lake shore ; the alarm was beaten 
and every preparation made to resist an assault, when it was ascer- 
tained that the firing had been directed at some of their own boats 
returning from the Forty Mile Creek with the wounded and some 
prisoners taken at the Stoney Creek fight. 

Yeo had received orders to land the troops as near York as 
possible. Some time during the morning of the 7th, Major Evans 
and Lieut. Finch of the 8th were put on shore by one of the snmller 
vessels and walked to the town, where they learned the result of 
the late action, and that General Vincent was said to be pursuing 
the enemy. Evans returned on board at once to urge the Commo- 
dore to menace the American encampment while he sent on Finch 
by land to assure Vincent of the co-operation of the squadron. 

At daybreak General Lewis discovered several of the British 
vessels abreast of his camp and not more than a mile from shore. 
He instantly began to strike his tents and prepare for a retreat. 
There was a dead calm and the larger vessels were consequently 
prevented from approaching closer, but the schooner Beresfordy 
Captain Francis Spilsbury, was towed by the boats of the squadron 
within gun-shot and began firing. She was soon joined by several 
gun-boats commanded by Lieut. Charles Anthony of the Wolfe. 
About the same time a small party of Indians appeared on the 
brow of the heights overlooking the encampment, and by their 
whoops and desultory musketry caused some confusion. The 
artillery companies of Towson and Archer replied to the Beresford 
from four field-guns, using shot heated in a field furnace hastily 
constructed for the purpose. After a short and absolutely harmless 
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cannonade, the British vessels retired out of range and the whole 
squadron bore away towards the head of the lake. The Indians 
retreated on the approach of a party of light infantry, led by Lieut. 
Eldridge, Adjutant of the 13th Regiment, who was destined to 
meet his death at their hands a month later. Just at this moment, 
about six o'clock a. m., General Dearborn's orders to return to Fort 
George were delivered to General Lewis. Arrangements for the 
retreat were conducted with much haste and confusion. Tents and 
camp kettles were abandoned. Part of the baggage was loaded on 
the boats, which were then allowed to put off without a suflScient 
escort. At ten o'clock Lewis began his march, harassed on flank 
and rear by the Indians and militia, which soon avSsembled in 
considerable numbers. 

Upon Yeo's arrival at Burlington, Vincent had already given 
orders for the disembarkation of the 8th when a messenger arrived 
with information that the enemy were retreating. These were 
promptly countermanded, and the squadron sailed in pursuit, while 
Major Dennis, with the grenadier company of the 49th, a strong 
company of the 41st and two 3-pounder field-pieces, was directed 
to advance by land. It was then four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
as Lewis had easily six hours start the prospect of overtaking him 
must have seemed slight at the time, but, favored by a steady though 
moderate breeze which had just sprung up, the squadron made such 
a rapid run that in three hours the troops were landed at the Forty- 
Mile Creek and were in possession of the American camp. Many 
tents had been left standing and there were undoubted signs of 
panic in the arms and baggage abandoned along the line of retreat. 
The Beresford and other light vessels went in chase of the flotilla of 
boats which took the place of a baggage train to the retiring 
column, and were rapidly overhauling them when they were run 
ashore and abandoned by their crews. Twenty large bateaux con- 
taining the hospital stores, provisions, and remaining baggage of 
General Chandler's division were taken or destroyed. Major Dennis 
was immediately directed to advance to the Twenty with his com- 
mand and push forward the dragoons and Indians within sight of 
the enemy's outposts at Fort George. Lewis, however, continued his 
retreat with such rapidity that he arrived at Niagara next day and 
Dennis was unable to overtake even the rear guard, altliough his 
movement was not without some intportant results. 

" Many prisoners were taken," wrote Major Evans, *' the spirit 
of the loyal part of the country aroused, the little remaining 
baggage of the enemy destroyed, his panic increased and confirmed, 
and, which is of the utmost consequence, certain information 
obtained of all his movements. On the evening of the 9th the 
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enemy set fire to and abandoned Fort Erie, withdrew his force from 
Chippawa and Queenston, concentrating them at Fort George, and 
hastily began throwing up field-works, either there to defend him- 
self or cross the river by means of boats, which he holds in a 
constant state of readiness, according to circumstances." 

During the three days occupied by this pursuit, the 8th, 9th 
and 10th of June, eighty prisoners were captured, and 500 tents, 
200 camp kettles, 150 stand of arms and a great quantity of bag- 
gage taken or destroyed. The total loss of the American army in 
the battle and the retreat must have been nearly five hundred men. 
A contemporary newspaper, the Buffalo Gazette, estimated that half 
of that number had been made prisoners. 

Vincent then felt so certain of his ability to cope with the 
invaders in the field that he determined to send the remainder of 
the 41st Regiment to Procter, who was clamoring for reinforce- 
ments, and on the 10th moved his headquarters to the Forty. 

"The principal objects," said Harvey in a letter to Colonel 
Baynes, " General Vincent has had in making a forward movement 
with the greatest part of the troops to this place, are to communi- 
cate with and give every support and assistance in his power to Sir 
James Yeo and the fleet ; to be at hand to take advantage of the 
success which we sanguinely anticipate from his approaching 
encounter with Commodore Chauncey ; to give encouragement to 
the militia and yeomanry of the country, who are everywhere 
rising upon the fugitive Americans and making them prisoners, and 
withholding all supplies from them ; and lastly, (and perhaps 
chiefiy,) for the purpose of sparing the resources of the country in 
our rear and drawing the supplies of this army as long as possible 
from the country immediately in the enemy's vicinity. Our 
position here secures all these important objects, and so long as our 
fleet is triumphant it is a secure one. Should any disaster (which 
God forbid) befall that, we have no longer any business here, or in 
this part of Canada" 

Learning on the 14th that Major De Haren had marched from 
Kingston five or six days before with a reinforcement of four hun- 
dred regular infantry for his division, and nearly as many Indians 
from Lower Canada, he resolved to wait for his arrival before 
advancing further. He then intended to move his headquarters to 
the Twenty and push forward the whole body of light troops to 
annoy the enemy, " whose fears were said to be as strong as ever." 
To accomplish this more effectually he requested General Procter to 
send him a body of the Western Indians, and promised in return, on 
their arrival, to detach the rest of the 41st Regiment to his assist- 
ance. 
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On the same' day the Governor General issued a proclamation 
from Kingston in reply to Lieut.-Colonel Preston's singular mani- 
festo of the 30th May, in which he called upon "all the loyal and' 
well-disposed in this Province, who are not under the immefliate 
control or within the power of the enemy, to use every possible 
effort in repelling the foe and driving him from our soil, assuring 
them that they will be powerfully aided by the reinforcements 
daily arriving at this post and pressing on to their support." 

The evacuation and destruction of Fort Erie were actually 
accomplished in compliance with instructions received by General 
Dearborn from the Secretary of War, who wrote to him that in 
event of the capture of both Fort Erie and Fort George he was to 
select which of these was to be held as a military post, where he 
would concentrate his whole force, while all other forts and redoubts 
were to be dismantled and demolished and all " Indian establish- 
metits'* destroyed. The unforeseen appearance of the British 
squadron, combined with Chandler's reverse, caused him to obey in 
great haste, and abandon everything that lay outside of the picquet 
line which he had drawn around Niagara and Fort George. Pres- 
ton's promise of protection was ignored, and such of the inhabitants 
as had shown a disposition to actively assist the invaders found 
themselves compelled either to fly from the Province altogether or 
take refuge in the American camp. 

Up to this time General Dearborn had shown a marked inclina- 
tion to treat all classes of the population with justice and lenity. 
Several wounded officers and privates belonging to the militia who 
had been taken prisoners were permitted to return to their homes 
on parole. He called a meeting of the magistrates, twelve of 
whom attended, and directed them to continue the exercise of their 
powers, and several minor offences were punished by them during 
the first days of the American occupation. Colonel Preston's pro- 
clamation, distributed from Fort Erie on the 80th May, declared 
that as he found the people in the vicinity "anxious to obtain 
special protections" all who " would come forward and voluntarily 
enroll their names with him and claim the protection of the United 
States shall have their property and personal rights secured to them 
•inviolate." At the same time he " solemnly warned those who may 
obstinately continue inimical that they are bringing on themselves 
the most rigorous and disastrous consequences, as they will be 
pursued and treated with that spirit of retaliation which the treat- 
ment of the American prisoners in the hands of the British so 
justly inspires." 

The disaffected, the timorous, and apathetic, hastened to com- 
ply with his demand, and avert danger of arrest. A letter from the 
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American camp, dated on the 5th of June, relates that '" many per- 
sons have come in from distant parts since our arrival and been 
paroled. Several of them reside on the banks of the Grand River, 
to the middle and lower parts of which most of the Indians have 
retired, dreading the reward of their cruelty." 

In this way the names of 507 persons were obtained to a list of 
paroled militiamen, which are generally represented as having been 
made prisoners in the l»attle of tlie 27th May, although very few of 
them had even l»orne arms at any time. 

General Dearborn undoubtedly believed that he was carrying 
out the instructions given to him by the Secretary of War in April, 
just before the attack upon York, when he said, ** As regards the 
course of conduct to be pursued with regard to the inhabitants of 
Canada the laws of war must govern. Persons behaving peaceably 
may be protected, but all must be disarmed and the militia paroled. 
Any persons made prisoners, either of regulars or militia actually 
armed, must be sent within our limits." 

On the 5th of May the small village of ifavre de Grace, in 
Maryland, a rather important station on the main post-road between 
Philadelphia and the national capital, was partially destroyed in 
an attack by the boats of a British squadron. This caused much 
alarm and exasperation in that part of the country, and with this 
event fresh in his mind the Secretary wrote that : " If the enemy still 
adheres to the barbarism of attacking and burning defenceless 
towns on our sea coast, and of employing savage auxiliaries to 
butcher women and children on our land frontier, our better and 
more humane principles will yield to the necessity of the case, and 
instead of them a rigid and inflexible retaliation must be sub- 
stituted." 

Early in June this was followed by a letter, dated on the 26th 
May, in which the Secretary announced that " owing to embarrass- 
ments thrown in the way of exchange by Sir George Prevost and 
Sir J. B. Warren, make these rules indispensable : Ist. All British 
officers and men, whether regulars or militia, are to be removed to 
some place of confinement in the United States. 2d. All male 
inhabitants of Canada subject to the militia law are to be con- 
sidered as prisoners and removed as such." 

General Dearborn was so reluctant to enforce these harsh 
instructions that he not only deferred doing so for several days, 
but warmly, remonstrated. " On taking possession of this place," 
he wrote to the Secretary of War on the 8th of June, " the inhabit- 
ants came in in numbers and gave their paroles. I have promised 
them protection. A large proportion are friendly to the United 
States, and fixed in their hatred to the Government of Great 
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Britain. If they should be made prisoner of war and taken from 
their families it would have a most unfavorable effect on our mili- 
tary operations in the provinces. The whole country would be 
driven to a state of desperation, and satisfy them beyond doubt 
that we had no intention of holding the provinces. The same 
effect would be produced on the Indians, who are now principally 
quiet for fear of losing their valuable tract of land on Grand River. 
I had authorized the civil magistrates to continue in the due exer- 
cise of their functions, and cannot with propriety revoke this 
authority, unless specially directed." 

The spontaneous rising of the militia against the invaders in 
the next few days appears to have convinced Dearborn that he had 
quite misjudged tlie feelings of the people and removed his scruples. 
A number of militia officers and others living within reach were 
seized and deported to Fort Niagara. 

"The dragoons and riflemen," says a private letter dated at 
Newark on the 13th, "are out every day in scouting parties, and 
seldom return without prisonera. The day before yesterday they 
brought in fourteen of the militia who had been paroled and were 
caught with arms. One of these fellow^s confessed he had assisted 
in taking twenty-three of our men when the army moved 'down 
from the Forty-Mile Creek. With this fellow it will go hard, and 
I hope there will be a more vigorous course pursued with the 
inhabitants who are opposed to our cause. This class are princi- 
pally Scots and Orangemen, and many of them obtain all the infor- 
mation they can and forward it to the enemy." 

A correspondent of the National Advocate gave this account 
of the arrest of Captain Jacob A. Ball of the Lincoln Militia, who 
is described as **an active and cruel commander of Indians:" 

"When the party arrived at Six-Mile Creek, Sergeant James 
Rouse volunteered with two dragoons, and proceeding to the Short 
Hills discovered the house where Ball was supposed to be, at nine 
o'clock in the evening. In order to reach the place they were com- 
pelled to pass within half a mile of a British picquet guard. On 
entering the house, Rouse w^as told that Ball was not there, but he 
fired his pistol through a door he could not break open, when Ball 
opened it and surrendered himself with his guard, five in number. 
They were all placed on horses and carried eighteen miles through 
the enemy's country to Fort George." 

A memorandum by Captain Ball states that he was taken 
prisoner on the 11th of June at the Ten-Mile Creek, while on com- 
mand from Burlington to ascertain the position of the enemy at 
JFort George and vicinity. 

On the 19th and tw^o following days, about one hundred per- 
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sons were suddenly an*ested in and about Niagara, among whom 
were nearly all the best known and most respected of the inhabit- 
ants. 

A letter dated at "Flamboro', U. C," June 20th, published in a 
Montreal newspaper, observes that "plunder is the order of the day 
among the Americans, and the personal liberty of the inhabitants 
is taken away from them. Several disaffected persons have joined 
the enemy — among them the late editor of the Guardian. Many 
of the inhabitants have been sent as prisoners to the United States. 
Among them Messra. Edwards, Muirhead, Dickson, Symington, 
Rev/d Mr. Addison, Powell, Heron. Baldwin, Clench, James Ball, De~ 
Cew, John Crooks, Lawe, two Kerrs, and McEwen — the last four suf- 
fering from wounds received at Fort George." A list of some of the 
prisoners made by William Dickson, one of their number, in the 
following January, contains the names of Haggai Skinner, "a far- 
mer 64 years of age"; Joseph Doan, "farmer;" John Ramsay, "a boy 
of Stamford." and Jolin McFarland, " boat builder," all of whom 
were detained until December, 1813, in close confinement.* 

A letter from Newark dated on the 2 2d June and published in 
Paulson's A7)ierican of Philadelphia relates that "the most con- 
spicuous and violent of the British partisans are taken up and sent 
over to the United States. At the solicitation of the inhabitants 
who are friendly to our cause, the General has agreed to introduce a 
a few Indians to combat those of the enemy. In desultory warfare 
our men seldom gain much, as the enemy is best acquainted with 
the paths, by-roads, and country in general." 

Commenting on the impolicy of this line of conduct in the 
light of subsequent events six months later, when the American 
frontier had been laid waste by Drummond's avenging army, the 
Manlis Times, a New York newspaper, remarked : " After Fort 
George was taken by our troops a system of plunder and outrage 
was adopted and commenced to an extent almost unequalled in the 
annals of French warfare. Citizens, while peaceably attending to 
their business, were seized and sent across the river, and almost at 
the same time their property was destroyed. Those who were 
paroled and promised protection, on suspicion of their possessing 
moveable property were arrested and their property pillaged. The 
notorious traitor, Willcocks, was commissioned to raise a body of 
marauders expressly to plunder, burn, and destroy." 

The unwisdom of this system was soon made evident by the 

* Ca^ts. McEwen, DeGoe (born in New Jersey), Lonmier, Lieuts. Williams (born in Long Island), 
Humberlin (bom in Philadelphia^ Stewart, Luke, Duval and Lamont, Ensigns Myers and Kerr, Miq> 
shipman Lawe, Sailing-Masters Campbell and Barwis, Seamen Rogers, Byles, and Wood escaped from 
prison in Philadelphia op April 20th by sawing o£F the bars of their prison and letting themselves down 
by blankets. Ensigns Myers and Kerr and five others have been taken. 

SaUm Gazette, April 29th, 1814. 
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increased activity of the militia, who seldom permitted a patrol or 
foraging party to advance very far from the lines without being 
attacked. 

On the tenth of June the Americans scored the solitary advan- 
tage to be derived from their temporary occupation of Fort 
Erie. This was the release of five anued vessels which had been 
detained at the navy yard at Black Rock by the batteries across 
the river. Four hundred men and many yoke of oxen were 
employed for six days in towing them up the rapids, and they set 
sail for Erie, heavily laden with stores of all kinds necessary for 
the equipment of the two ships building there. This was an object 
of supreme importance, for by means of these vessels the Ameri- 
cans gained control of Lake Erie and eventually drove Procter 
from the Detroit frontier. 

On thQ same day a cavalry patrol guided by Totman, a dis- 
affected inhabitant, chased Captain Merritt away from the Ten and 
captured four of his dragoons. They did not attempt to maintain 
the position, and Merritt re-occupied it next morning and carefully 
examined the roads leading to Fort George without meeting an 
enemy. On the 12th, however, his party was surprised while rest- 
ing during the heat of the day by a numerous body of dragoons, 
and only escaped through the coolness and presence of mind of his 
only sentry. This trooper, whose name is not recorded, after retir- 
ing rapidly to the summit of a rise on the road, halted, wheeled 
about, and shouted loudly to an imaginary party in their rear to 
come on, which caused his pursuers to pause and enabled his com- 
rades to assemble and mount. Merritt rode ofi" barely in time to 
elude a second detfichment of the enemy, which had taken a circuit 
by way of De Cew's Falls to cut off his retreat. One of their 
scouts, misled by their blue uniforms, rode into the midst of his 
men and gave them important information before he was unde- 
ceived and made prisoner. 

It was then made evident that if a small force of active light 
infantry was detailed to act with the Provincial Dragoons they would 
be enabled to maintain their ground and perform scouting duty with 
more effect. James FitzGibbon, Adjutant of the 49th Regiment, an 
officer of great enterprise and address as well as uncommon physical 
strength, was selected to command a company of volunteers from 
the regular troops for this purpose. In three days fifty picked 
men were equipped, with whom he advanced on the 16th to De- 
Cew's stone house on the crest of the mountain, at the junction of 
two important roads, where he established his headquarters and 
pushed forward his pickets beyond the Ten Mile Creek. 

Nearly at the same time General Dearborn resorted to a sim- 
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ilar expedient. Finding hinmelf at a marked disadvantage for want 
of a bcxly of men intimately ac(]uainted with the country and 
qualified to act as scouts and guides, he authorized the formation 
of a battalion of mounted riflemen from among the refugees that 
were daily seeking shelter in his lines. Joseph Willcocks, the 
former editor of a local newspaper, and even then a member of the 
Assembly of the Province for one of the divisions of the County of 
Lincoln, was nominated as Lieutenant Colonel and Benajah Mallory, 
member of the Assembly for Middlesex, as major of this corps. 
Markle, Totman and other noted refugees were also rewarded by 
commissions. The services of another troop of volunteer mounted 
infantry, organized by Dr. Cyrenius Chapin of Buffalo, then sheriff 
of Niagara County, for the purpose, as it was stated, "of clearing 
the frontier of persons inimical to the United States," were also 
accepted and Chapin was ordered to join the army at Fort George. 
On the 16th he crossed the river at Black Rock with about fifty 
men. Two days were employed in scouring the country between 
Fort Erie and Chippawa, and on the 19th he marched into camp, 
his men loaded with plunder and followed by the execrations of the 
outraged inhabitants. 

Meanwhile Sir James Yeo had been actively engaged in inter- 
cepting supplies destined for Dearborn's army, which was now 
entirely dependent on transport by water from various magazines 
along the south shore of the lake. He took on board sixty volun- 
teers from the 8th to act as additional marines, and on the 12th 
sailed from Forty Mile Creek in search of the enemy. Colonel 
Harvey relates that he was " fully impressed with the necessity of 
having a commanding breeze before he makes his attack. In a 
light one or calm, the enemy's flotilla of small vessels would have 
an incalculable advantage." 

In the evening he chased two schooners loaded with hospital 
stores and provisions into the Eighteen Mile Creeks out of which 
they were brought by the boats of the squadron just as a body of 
troops marched up from Fort Niagara for their protection. Yeo 
then continued his course eastward, looking into all the bays and 
creeks along the American shore. Two other schooners and several 
supply boats, bound from Oswego to Niagara, fell into his hands 
during the next two days, and on the 15th a landing was effected 
at the mouth of the Genesee, where a large boat loaded with 1200 
bushels of corn was taken, and 450 barrels of provisions removed 
from a public storehouse. On the 16th he anchored in Kingston 
harbor, barely long enough to take on board the grenadiers and 
one battalion company of the Royal Scots, which had arrived from 
Montreal during his absence, and sailed at once for Oswego. Dis- 
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covering nothing at that place to justify a descent, he proceeded 
westward along the south shore of the lake as far as Big Sod us Bay. 
A village of about thirty houses, which had been named Troupville, 
after an active politician of the day, but was more commonly 
known as Sodus, stood on the high ridge of land which almost 
surrounds that fine basin of water. The bar at the mouth 
of the harbor prevented the passage of any of his vessels, but the 
boats were sent in on the evening of the 19th and the storehouses 
were found to contain about 800 barrels of provisions. These were 
at once removed. Most of the inhabitants had deserted the place 
without offering any opposition. As the last boat was leaving the 
shore a party of ihen in plain clothes advanced and fired upon it, 
wounding several men. It was fast growing dark, but a landing 
was again effected and their assailants were quickly dispersed and 
driven into the woods. In this skirmish three privates of the Royal 
Scots were killed and a sergeant and four privates wounded. The 
attack upon the boats was actually made by a body of New York 
militia, consisting of detachments from Colonel Swift's regiment 
and Granger's battalion of riflemen, belonging to General Burnet's 
brigade, which had been assembled for the defence of the coast 
immediately after the descent at the mouth of the Genesee on the 
15th. The greater part of the stores deposited at Sodas had been 
already removed into the interior by their assistance and they had 
marched homewards that very day. When the British squadron 
appeared they were hastily summoned to return, with the conse- 
quences already described. One militia man was killed and three 
wounded. By Sir James Yeo the attack was attributed entirely to 
the unfortunate inhabitants, whom he determined to punish and 
intimidate by the destruction of their village. Accordingly a party 
was again landed next morning, (Sunday, 20th June,) for this pur- 
pose. Long experience in similar operations on the coasts of France 
and Spain had made officers and men thoroughly proficient in such 
matters. The warehouses and six of the largest dwellings were 
destroyed, among the latter the handsome residence of the agent of 
Sir William Pulteney, who owned a large tract of land in the 
vicinity. The village tavern alone was spared because it was found 
' to contain a wounded man, who was supposed to be dying. The 
squadron then sailed directly to Forty Mile Creek, where the cap- 
tured supplies were landed, much to the relief of General Vincent, 
who had hitherto lieen prevented by the want of provisions and 
camp equipage combined from moving any considerable part of his 
division much in advance of that place, which he considered a very 
defensible position. Most of his force was actually suflfering ex- 
treme distress from the want of such necessary articles as shirts, 
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shoes and stockings. Captain Fulton informed the Oovetnor Gen- 
eral at this time that the 41st were "in rags and without shoes" and 
the 49th "literally naked." The arrival of the fleet relieved them 
at least from immediate danger of starvation, and they were 
strengthened at the same time by the arrival of two companies of 
the 104th and 340 Indians, comprising nearly all the warriors of 
the Seven Nations of Lower Canada. The latter force had been 
organized in May at Montreal by Sir John Johnson and consisted 
of 160 warriors from the Sault St. Louis, 120 from the Lake of Two 
Mountains and sixty from the St. Regis Village. They were officered 
by Captain Dominique Ducharne and Lieutenants J. B. DeLorimier, 
Gideon Gaucher, Louis Langlade, Evangeliste St. Germain, and 
Isaac LeClair, and embarked in canoes at Lachine on the 26th of 
that month. Lieut. St. Germain with the advance arrived at 
Kingston in time to take part in the expedition against Sackett s 
Harbor, and his promptitude in leading the attack on some Ameri- 
can boats conveying troops to that place contributed largely to the 
success of the first day's operations on that occasion. 

The cause of their subsequent detention is not stated, but they 
failed to join Vincent until the 20th of June, when they were at 
once sent forward to support Merritt and FitzGibbon. At the same 
time Colonel Bisshopp with a small brigade of light troops was 
thrown forward "to feel the pulse of the enemy." Bisshopp estab- 
lished his headquarters on the heights at the Twenty and detached 
Major P. V. DeHaren to occupy the bridge over the Twelve at St. 
Catharines with the two companies of the 104th and the light com- 
pany of the 8th. The Indians were pushed on beyond the Ten, and 
a chain of outposts formed from the lake to Turney's cross roads, 
within a mile of the present town of Thorold. This position had 
a front of about seven miles, and every road by which a large body 
of troops could advance was occupied in considerable force. 

During the day some of FitzGibbon's scouts had taken one of 
Chapin's.men near Lundy's Lane, and learned that his whole troop 
had passed southward a few hours before. In the night Merritt, 
FitzGibbon and some other officers rode swiftly across the country 
to Point Abino to seize a spy. They succeeded in taking him and* 
another of Chapin's troopers, and returned by daybreak. Fitz- 
Gibbon then advanced along Lundy's Lane in hope of intercepting 
Chapin on this return, but learned that he had been joined by Cap- 
tain Myer, with 150 infantry from Fort George. Riding on alone to 
reconnoitre he encountered two American soldiers, both of whom 
he succeeded in capturing with the assistance of some of the loyal 
inhabitants after a hard struggle, in which his agility and great 
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strength were taxed to the utmast. Another of the enemy was 
killed by one of his men. 

On the 23rd Captain Ducharme with twenty-five of his 
Indians passed quite around the enemy's position until he reached 
the bank of the river, within sight of Fort George. While there 
they discovered a barge filled with American sokliers on its way 
down from Lewiston, which they captured, killing four men and 
taking seven prisoners. They were hotly pursued by a party of 
dragoons but escaped by taking to the woods, with the exception of 
a single Iroquois warrior who rashly lagged behind in the hope of 
capturing a horse from the enemy. 

General Dearborn felt that his situation was daily becoming 
less endurable. Ever since he had arrived on this frontier he had 
been in feeble health and scarcely fit for command. On the 8th 
of June, while yet smarting from the disaster of Stoney Creek, he 
had written the Secretary of War : "My ill state of health renders 
it extremely painful to attend to current duties, and unless it im- 
proves soon I fear I shall be compelled to retire to some place where 
my mind may be more at ease." 

On the 20th he described his position in these despondent terms : 

"From resignations, sickness and other causes, the number of regi- 
DQental officers present and fit foi* duty is far below what the service 
requires. A considerable portion of the army being new recruits 
and the weather being unfavorable to health, the sick have become 
so numerous, in addition to the wounded, as to reduce the eflTective 
force far below what could have been contemplated. The enemy 
have been reinforced with about five hundred men of the 104th 
Regiment, whence I conclude he will endeavor to keep up such a 
plan at and near the head of the lake as will prevent any part of 
this army from joining or proceeding t6 Sackett s Harbor to attack 
Kingston, and such is the state of the roads in this fiat country in 
consequence of continued rain as to render any operations against 
the enemy extremely difficult without the aid of a fleet for the 
transportation of provisions, ammunition and other necessary 
supplies. The enemy would probably retreat on our approach and 
keep out of our reach, being covered by one or more armed vessels. 
The whole of these embarrassments have resulted from a temporary 
loss of the command of the lake." 

The audacity and success of the British scouting parties caused 
him so much annoyance that he consented to the wholesale deport- 
ation of the inhabitants, and applied to Erastus Granger, the 
Indian agent at BuflPalo, for the assistance of 150 warriors of the 
Six Nations to be employed at the outposts. 

Granger instantly sent h messenger to the chiefs of the villages 
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at Alle|rhaiiy itHjuiring their serviceH, but the Indians were omin- 
ously slow in obeying the sunimons, and two weeks elapsed before 
they actually appeared at Buffalo. 

On returning from his latest foray Major Chapin warmly 
advocated an immediate attack on FitzOibbon's advanced post at 
DeCew's house, which he represented that he had closely examined, 
although it subsecjuently appeared that he had not been within four 
or five miles of that place, and did not even know the road to it 
after he had offered to act as guide to the expedition. FitzGibbon's 
force was described with more accuracy to consist of a single com- 
pany of regular infantry and from sixty to one hundred Indians. 
The presence of a British outpost at St. Catharines had also been 
ascertained, but nothing was known of the presence of the Indians 
led by Ducharme encamped between these posts. 

It was determined to make a simultaneous movement against 
both FitzGibbon and DeHaren, and on the afternoon of the 23d June 
the column designed to attack the former, having nearly twice the 
distance to travel, marched to Queenston. It consisted of nearly six 
hundred men, with two guns, under Lieut. Colonel Boerstler, who was 
considered a very efficient officer. For some reason, which is not stated, 
the movement against St. Catharines was then abandoned and De- 
Haren was permitted to carry his force to FitzGibbon's assistance, 
but not before the latter had succeeded in compelling Boerstler to 
surrender with his entire command, including Chapin's detested 
troop of marauders. General Dearborn's official letter states that 
only one man escaped, but Captain Merritt relates in his journal 
that six were believed to have got off, among whom was the noto- 
rious Totman. 

General Dearborn was quite stunned by this amazing disaster. 
He had described the check at Stoney Creek as "a strange fatality," 
and he now referred to this affair as *an unfortunate and unaccount- 
able event." In the panic in his camp which followed, mam^ officers 
of rank urged that the army should at once retire across the river, 
but a council of war finally decided to maintain their position. The 
boats, which had been held in readiness for a movement of some 
kind, were moored under the guns of Fort Niagara, and an en- 
trenched camp large enough to cover the entire force was formed 
on the right of Fort George. 

These repeated checks caused unbounded disappointment at 
Washington, where Congress was then sitting, and there was an 
immediate outcry for Dearborn's removal from a command in 
which he had been so unsuccessful. "Dearborn's blunders," John 
Lovett, a Federalist, wrote from the capital on the 22d June, "espe- 
cially in suffering the little army at Fort George to escape and 
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preparing the way for the capture of Generals Chandler and Winder 
on the 6th of June, and leaving the way open for Procter's retreat 
and junction with the army at the head of the lake, create great 
heartburnings. It is probable Wilkinson will supersede Dearborn." 

General Armstrong, the Secretary of War, frankly expressed 
his indignation. "Your letters of the 6th and 8th received," he 
wrote to the unhappy Dearborn on the 19th of June. " There is 
indeed some strange fatality attending our efforts. I cannot con- 
ceal from you the surprise occasioned by the two escapes of a beaten 
enemy, first on the 27th ult. and again on the 6th inst. Battles are 
not gained when an inferior and broken enemy is not destroyed. 
Should Procter have retired from Maiden and effected a junction 
with Vincent, it has been done either to dispute possession of the 
peninsula or to effect their general retreat to Kingston. The latter, 
more probable." Harrison, he assured him, would effect a diversion 
in his favor with 3,500 regulars, by way of Detroit, while General 
Hampton would assemble a division of 4,000 more on Lake 
Champlain. 

" If Yeo should defeat Chauncey," he added, "you should hold 
both Forts George and Erie. If otherwise, York is the best point 
to control the Canadian population and to prevent all intercourse 
between the enemy and the Indians." 

The opponents of the administration exulted loudly over its 
failures. It was remarked that a year before General Chandler had 
proposed this toast at a public dinner : "The fourth of July, 1813 
— May we drink wine on that day within the walls of Quebec," 
and that he would now have an opportunity of gratifying his wish 
as a prisoner of war. They made up the "Canadian Account Cur- 
rent" in these terms : 

Debtor. Creditor. 

One territory. One speaker's mace. 

Seven generals. One well cured scalp. 

Two armies. One log house. 

Six millions per month. One dead Indian more or less. 

When information of the disaster at Beaver Dams arrived Mr. 
Ingersoll, a leader of the war party in Congress, relates that it was 
regarded as "the climax to continued tidings of mismanagement 
and misfortune. On the 6th of July, therefore, after a short acci- 
dental communion of regret and impatience in the lobby with the 
speaker, (Henry Clay), and General Ringgold of Maryland, I was 
deputed a volunteer to wait on the President and request General 
Dearborn's removal from a command which so far had proved so 
unfortunate." 
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A despatch from the Secretary of War was accordingly written 
the same day to General Dearborn, directing him to retire " until 
his health should be re-established," and instructing General Boyd, 
upon whom the command of the division devolved, ** not to prose- 
cute anv offensive operation until our ascendency on the lake is 
re-established." 

These orders did not reach Fort George until the 14th of July, 
but during the interval of twenty days which elapsed the Ameri- 
can commander did not make the slightest attempt to resume the 
offensive. 

The misfortunes of the invading army may be attributed 
partly, it is true, to the incompetence of the principal officers and 
the loss of the command of the lake, but still more to the astonish- 
ing lack of discipline and all soldierly attributes in the great mass 
of the men. Many had been enlisted during the winter in the sea- 
board towns and were almost immediately marched or transported 
rapidly about four hundred miles, in the months of March and April 
amid fierce storms of snow and rain, to the Canadian frontier. The 
last half of the journey was performed through a a'cantily inhabited 
country, where they had little opportunity to rest or cook their 
food. The hurried movement of two brigades from Lake Cham- 
plain to Sackett's Harbor was made in the face of a furious snow- 
storm, by which many soldiers were severely frost-bitten. During 
the voyage to York, they were crowded into vessels on which they 
had scarcely room to lie down, and were unavoidably exposed to 
the weather. After re-embarking, the fleet had been wind-bound 
in the harbor for four days, during which the men were constantly 
drenched with rain. Other detachments proceeding in open boats 
from Sackett's Harbor to Niagara suffered nearly as much discom- 
fort. It is not surprising to learn that numbers on landing went 
directly into the hospital. The physique of the private soldiers was 
generally inferior. There was a total want of enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps among them. 

General Dearborn seems to have been fully aware of these 
defects and made resolute efforts to remedy them. Fort George 
was strengthened by a deep ditch and line of palisades. The camp 
was surrounded by a ditch and earthworks, upon which about 
twenty pieces of cannon were mounted. When not employed on 
the fortifications the troops were diligently exercised. It was 
observed that for several days after Colonel Boerstler'a defeat they 
did not venture to send even so much as a foraging or scouting 
party more than a mile beyond their lines. 

The Canadian Indians at once retired to the Forty Mile Creek 
to celebrate their success by the usual festivities. They expected 
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that the arms and stores taken at Beaver Dams would be divided 
among them and that they would receive head-money for the 
prisoners. They were therefore much discontented when they found 
that these expectations were not likely to be gratified, and threatened 
to return home. They complained that they had no shoes and could 
not go into the woods without them. A council was held to pacify 
them, and after receiving an assurance that their services would be 
suitably rewarded, and that the wounded and the families of any 
that might be killed would be taken care of, they consented to 
advance again. 

Without waiting for their decision, Vincent moved forward his 
headquarters to St. Catharines and pushed on his outposts to the 
Four Mile Creek, with the intention of confining the enemy within 
their works as closely as possible. 

Soon after his arrival at Kingston the Governor-General became 
convinced that Sir Roger Sheatfe had "absolutely lost the confidence 
of the inhabitants," and resolved to relieve him at once of the civil 
and military administration of the affairs of the Province. Major- 
General Francis De Rottenburg, then commanding the Montreal 
District, was selected to replace him. On the 29th of June General 
De Rottenburg arrived at Vincent's headquarters and assumed com- 
mand. He was a Swiss by birth and had received his early military 
training in the Dutch army. In 1795 he entered the British service 
as major in Hompesch's Hussars. He served in the suppression of 
the rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and in the expeditions against 
Surinam and Walcheren and at the siege of Flushing. Sixty-four 
years of age, phlegmatic and unenterprising, his past career had not 
been distinguished and he was decidedly inferior to Vincent in vigor 
and capacity. 

Almost his first official act was to direct the trial by court- 
marshal of two deserters taken in arms at Stoney Creek, who were 
found guilty and sentenced to death. Skirmishes at the outposts 
became a matter of daily and almost hourly occurrence. A letter 
from the American camp, dated on the last day of June, gives this 
gloomy picture of their situation : 

"Our army, numbering about 2,000, is intrenched on the right 
of the fort. Fort Niagara is garrisoned by about 400 men. Our 
pickets and foraging parties are constantly harassed by loyal 
militia and Indians. Every night there is a skirmish. They keep 
our troops under arms, which exhausts and wears them away very 
fast. Our force has diminished very much. The enemy's fleet 
plagues our troops very much. It has been making, demonstrations 
oflF Niagara for near two weeks. The weather is very wet. It 
rains at least one-half the time." 
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On the first of July the British outposts were extended to Si 
Davids, entirely cutting off all intercourse between the enemy's 
canip and the surrounding country and restricting their foragers to 
the narrow space between the lines. The road along the western 
bank of the Four Mile Creek afforded a very good and easy means 
of communicating between these outposts, a decided advantage 
over the American piquets, which were separated from each other 
by enclosures and woods. Of the latter there were six, usually 
numbered from the right, covering the front of their position from 
lake to river about a mile in advance of their intrenchments and 
nearly half a mile apart. 

Yeo's squadron continued to blockade the mouth of the river 
for a week after its return, occasionally cruising eastward along the 
American shore of the lake to intercept any small craft that might 
attempt to steal along the coast from the Genesee. During this time 
four small vessels and several Durham boats loaded with provisions 
for the American army were taken on their way to Fort Niagara. 
A captured sailor, one William Howells, was induced to act as a 
pilot, and the boats of the squadron under his guidance searched 
every bay and creek where a boat could lie hidden as far as the 
mouth of the Genesee, and much alarm was excited in the American 
commissariat lest they should ascend the river and destroy a maga- 
zine and the bridge on the main highway for supplies from the east, 
known as the Ridge Road, by which all communication with their 
base of supplies would be effectively interrupted for some time. On 
the 29th, however, Yeo was forced to return to Kingston for 
provisions. 

But, on the other hand, a small schooner, the Lady Murray y 
bringing from Kingston a much needed supply of ammunition and 
a "choice collection of every kind of stores," was taken by the Am- 
erican despatch boat, the Lady of the Lake. At the time, this was 
felt to be an almost irreparable loss, and strict orders were given to 
limit the wasteful expenditure of powder by the Indians. They 
were informed that "pigeon shooting and such idle sport must be 
given up." Colonel Claus, their superintendent, complained bitterly 
that the Indians of the Grand River did not set a good example to 
those that had come from a distance. Only about half of them had 
joined the army. The others roamed lawlessly about the country 
committing outrages. "They plunder the settlers and return home 
to deposit what they take from the inhabitants. They destroy 
every hog and sheep they can meet with." 

The effectiveness of the blockade of his position on three sides 
was such that General Dearborn was then forced to draw his sup- 
plies from Buffalo, by the road leading along the American side of 
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the river from Schlosser at the upper end of the portage around the 
falls, where they were landed from boats plying atove. Ensign 
Winder of FitzGibbon's company took possession of Chippawa with 
a small detachment, and soon ascertained that the American block- 
house nearly opposite was weakly guarded and might be easily 
surprised. On the afternoon of the 4th July, FitzGibbon invited 
Lieut. -Colonel Thomas Clark of the 2d Lincoln Militia to co- 
operate with Winder in an attempt upon it that night, when it was. 
anticipated that the guard would be more than usually negligent 
from the effects of the festivities of the day. Clark assembled 
thirty-four officers and men of his regiment, and being joined by 
Winder with Volunteer Thompson and six privates of the 49th, em- 
barked in three boats. They landed at daybreak, and took the block- . 
house with its entire guard, consisting of two officers, nine privates, 
three civilians, and three Canadian refugees, without the least resis- 
tance. A small gunboat, two bateaux, a brass six-pounder, fifty-seven 
stand of arms and a considerable quantity of ammunition and pro- 
visions were brought away. Sixteen tons of cannon-shot were thrown 
into the river, and six scows and the same number of large boats were 
partially destroyed. The removal and destruction of these stores 
occupied about an hour, during which they were not molested, but 
after entering their boats to re-cross the river a party of a dozen 
men, supposed to be workmen from Porter's Mills at the Falls, 
appeared on the bank and commenced an ineffective fire upon them. 

This successful descent excited quite a disproportionate alarm 
all along the American side of the river and caused the inhabitants 
of Black Rock and Buffalo to clamor for military protection. At 
the former place General Peter B. Porter had already assembled a 
volunteer force with the intention of crossing the river and forming 
an intrenched camp nearly opposite, where a site had been selected. 
He had even proposed to march down the Canadian side and attack 
the British post at St. Davids. These projects were now abandoned, 
and he began preparations for the defence of his own position. A 
party which he had sent over on the morning of the 5th to remove 
the family of a refugee, hastily retired on the approach of a detach- 
ment of Canadian militia which took post near the ferry landing, 
and a brisk cannonade was opened across the river by the American 
batteries. 

On the same day, 150 Western Indians, conducted by Captain 
Matthew Elliott and Blackbird, the Ottawa chief who had 
commanded at the slaughter of the Chicago garrison the year before, 
arrived at De Rottenburg's headquarters. These were chiefly 
Ottawas and Chippewas from the wilds north of Lake Huron, and 
Procter wrpte that there were "some very fine fellows" among them 
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whom he might miss. De Rottenburg, probably with equal truth, 
described them as **a most ferocious and savage set." They were at 
once sent forward to join the remainder in their encampment near 
the Four Mile Creek, where they were joyfully welcomed. 

Some days previous to their arrival several of the American 
Tuscaroras had appeared on the opposite bank of the river near 
Lewiston and signified their wish to speak with the principal chiefs 
of the Six Nations living in Canada. Accordingly, that same after- 
noon, the chiefs of the sixteen nations then represented in the 
Indian camp, accompanied by Interpreters Brant and FaSrchild, 
went to the appointed place on the river, when a party of ten Tus- 
caroras approached on the other side and they shouted to each other 
across the roaring torrent. The Tuscaroras began the conversation 
by affirming their friendship and inquiring whether the others were 
still friends to them. Katvirota, speaker of the Onondagas, eldest 
of the Six Nations, replied haughtily that although it had been said 
that the British were weak, yet "the Great Spirit is with us and we 
are enabled to take possession again. As the King has been obliged 
to give ground at Niagara, we want to understand from you 
whether you are induced to take part with the Americans or not." 
The Tuscaroras rejoined, " These times have been very hard, under 
difficulties, being so near the lines, and we wish to know whether 
your sentiments are still friendly toward us, and if you cross the 
river whether you will hurt us." Katvirota retorted in the same 
arrogant tone as before : "This will depend on yourselves. If you 
take no part with the Americans we shall meet you with the same 
friendship we ever did, and we look for the day when you will see 
our faces on your side of the water. We have no contention with 
you ; it is King and the Americans, and we have taken part with 
the King. We will contend for his right." The Tuscarora stated 
in reply that they hacf determined to "sit quiet and take no part," 
but that a great council would be held at Buffalo in five days, and 
the conference then ended. 

After the evacuation of Fort George a quantity of medicines 
and hospital stores had been buried near the house of a faithful 
old loyalist at the Two Mile Creek, Castell Chorus, once a soldier in 
a German regiment in Burgoyne's army, and after his escape from 
captivity, in Butler's Rangers. This house stood close to one of the 
American outposts, but the necessities of the division had made it 
highly important to recover the stores even at the risk of provoking 
an engagement. Accordingly, the light company of the King's Regi-^ 
ment under Lieut. Collis was detailed for the purpose, with Captain 
Merritt as guide, and late on the evening of the 7th Colonel Claus 
was instructed to assemble a body of Indians to act as a covering 
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party for the waggons. The Indians were directed to occupy a 
position in front of Chorus's house by two o'clock in the morning, 
but failed to leave their camp until broad daylight, when about a 
hundred went forward under Norton and Blackbird and the Inter- 
preters Brisbois, Langlade and Lyons. The stores were recovered 
without molestation, and the soldiers retired with the waggons, while 
the two oflScers remained to breakfast at Peter Ball's house. The 
Indians loitered behind and began a brisk skirmish with the enemy's 
picket, which they finally drove from its post. They continued in 
this way to annoy the American outposts until the middle of the 
afternoon, when several hundred infantry came out from their 
intrenchments and they instantly retired with the hope of drawing 
the whole party forward into the wood and ravines near the Cross 
Roads, where the remainder of their warriors lay concealed. These 
well-worn tactics were partially successful. Lieut. Eldridge, Adju- 
tant of the 13th United States Infantry, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself on the retreat from Stoney Creek, being far in 
advance, rushed blindly in pursuit at the head of about forty men. 
A single volley from the ambush struck down eighteen of his fol- 
lowers. The remainder instantly turned and ran back, while the 
Indians rushed forward from their coverts to cut off their retreat. 
Eldridge wounded one of his pursuers with a pistol shot and was 
promptJy shot down and tomahawked by another. Twelve were 
taken prisoners, and of the whole party only five escaped. Besides 
the three officers of the Indian department and Captain Merritt and 
John Ball, both of whom were. unarmed, the only white person pre- 
sent on this occasion was John Lawe, a boy of thirteen years, who 
lived clovse by. His father, Captain George Lawe of the 1st Lincoln 
Militia, had been badly wounded and an elder brother killed in the 
battle of Fort George. After being allowed to return home on 
parole, his father had been arrested and carried off as a prisoner. 
Animated by a fierce passion for revenge, this boy seized a musket 
when the firing began and joined the Indians. He continued to 
load and fire in the most fearless manner until the skirmish had 
nearly ended, when his mother appeared and forcibly removed him. 
Of the prisoners, three were surrendered to Colonel Claus that 
night, the remainder were maliciously retained by the Indians until 
next morning for the purpose of thoroughly frightening them. Al- 
though these barbarous practices had been strictly prohibited by 
the oflBcers in charge of them, the wild Western Indians not only 
scalped but savagely mutilated the bodies of the dead before leaving 
the field. When tasked with this misconduct. Blackbird alleged 
that the Americans had mangled the dead Indians at the Miami 
Rapids a few months before. "They were not satisfied with having 
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killed them," he said, "but cut them into small pieces. This made 
us very angry. My words to my people were as long as the powder 
burnt to kill and scalp. * * ♦ * If the Bi|r Knives after they kill 
people of our color leave them without hacking them to pieces, we 
will follow their example. They have themselves to blame. The 
way they treat our killed and the remains of those that are in their 
graves to the west makes our people mad when they meet the Big 
Knives. Whenever they can get any of our people into their hands 
they cut them like meat into small pieces." Only the Interpreter 
Langlade and two of the Indians were wounded in this affair, in 
which Claus estimated, prohably with considerable exaggeration, that 
the Americans had lost upwards of one hundred men. 

While this skirmish was in progress at Butler s farm, the Seven 
Nations of Lower Canada were holding a council at the Ten Mile 
Creek, at which they told Claus that they intended to return home. 
"Our patience is at an end," they said. "The King has enemies 
below as well as here. This is the day our people begin to cut 
grass for their cattle and we must prepare not to let our people and 
cattle starve. * * * We took a good many things the other day (at 
Beaver Dams.) What are we to get ?" 

Claus assured them that their families would receive assistance 
in harvesting, and that they would be paid for the " things " they 
had taken, and after some deliberation they seemed perfectly satis- 
fied and agreed to remain for some time longer. 

The discovery of the mangled bodies at the scene of Eldridge's 
disaster thrilled the American camp with horror and indignation, 
and occasioned a renewed demand for the employment of Indians 
on their own behalf. The inhabitants of the vicinity were accused, 
not without reason of hostility and ordered to leave their homes 
under penalty of the severest punishment. 

One of De Rottenburg's first measures was to secure Burlington 
against a sudden attack by throwing up intrenchments and mount- 
ing cannon, as he regarded that position as a stronghold to which he 
might eventually be forced to retire in the hope of maintaining it 
until Yeo would be able to co-operate in an attack on the forts at 
the mouth of the Niagara. The latter had just been thwarted in 
the execution of a bold and well-planned attempt to destroy the 
American fleet at its anchorage in Sackett's Harbor, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have given him absolute control of the lake. Em- 
barking 400 picked seamen and 250 soldiers in row boats the very * 
next day after his return to Kingston, he crossed the lake and landed 
his men on the uninhabited shore of Point Peninsula in full view 
and only about ten miles from the harbor, where boats and men 
remained concealed in the dense woods for twenty-four, hours, 
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intending to make the attack on the following night. But two 
men of the Newfoundland Regiment deserted from the garrison at 
Kingston immediately after Yeo's departure, and, dogging his boats 
until they landed, made their way to the American lines with this 
important intelligence. The hurry and bustle with which the ships 
were manned and put in a posture of defence next day convinced 
Yeo, who was intently observing them with a glass from his hiding 
place, that the alarm had been given, and he returned empty-handed 
to Kingston on the morning of the 2d July. The fine new. ship 
General Pike, for which Chauncey had been waiting in port for the 
last month, was seen to be nearly ready for sea. She was known 
to carry 28 heavy guns, with a crew of 400 men, and believed to be 
almost a match for the entire British squadron. Yeo was obliged 
to content himself with watching the harbor's mouth and cutting 
^'oflF supplies. A few days later his gunboats destroyed the barracks 
at Gravelly Point and brought off a boat with 100 barrels of pro 
visions and a large (iuantity of oars. 

On learning of Yeo's failure, De Rottenburg good-humoredly 
remarked, "A Tnaiivais jeu, il faut /aire bonne mine" and made 
vigorous efforts to repair the roads in his rear, which he described 
as the worst he ever saw, to facilitate a retreat when it became 
unavoidable. He complained that with the exception of Harvey, 
whom he characterized as **most active, zealous, and intelligent," the 
heads of the departments were "deficient in activity and cleverness," 
and that the militia staff in particular was "miserable." 

On the 6th of July he detached 120 men of the 41st to assist 
Procter, who was bitterly complaining that the reinforcement had 
been so long withheld, and promised to send him one hundred more 
as soon as the remainder of 104th and the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Scots arrived. 

In the hope of making a slight diversion in Procter s favor and 
destroying the naval stores at Black Rock, he authorized Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bisshopp, on the 9th, to attempt the surprise of that place. 
A couple of nights before this, some of Bisshopp's scouts had 
crossed the river near the head of Grand Island, captured some 
provision waggons and ascertained that Black Rock was then only 
garrisoned by militia. On the 10th, however, Colonel Brady 
arrived from Erie with 300 regulars, and by direction of General 
Dearborn, left half of them to assist Porter in its defence. Five 
hundred militia had been called out ten days before, but not more 
than half that number had mustered. In addition to these, the 
inhabitants had been embodied and armed for service. About one 
hundred Indians had assembled in response to Grangers appeal. 
But this force, though respectable in point of numbers, was too 
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widely scattered to be very formidable even for defence. One hun- 
dred of the rcf^^lars and a i)arty of militia were, stationed at 
Buffalo. Another detachment of 150 militia occupied a battery 
called Fort Gibson, half a mile above the village of Black Rock, 
which was armed with three guns. The remainder were distributed 
in the village, the main body being quartered in a log blockhouse 
surrounded by earthworks, also mounting three guns, with strong 
outposts in the Marine Barracks at the navy yard, and a redoubt 
commanding the bridge over Shogeoquady Creek, on the road to 
Tonawanda, each l)eing defended by an additional gun. 

The force selected for the attcick by Bisshopp was small but 
eflScient, consisting of twenty men of the Royal Artillery under 
Lieutenant (afterwards Major-General) R. S. Armstrong, forty of 
the 8th, Lieutenant Barstow; 100 of the 4l8t, Captain Saunders; 
forty of the 49th, Lieut. FitzGibbon, and forty of the 2d and 3d 
Lincoln Militia, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Clark. Bisshopp deter- 
mined to command in person, and it was intended that the detach- 
ment of the 41st should proceed to join General Procter immedi- 
ately after. 

The expedition left Chippawa about two o'clock in the morning 
of the 11th and landed three miles below Black Rock half an hour 
before daylight. The militia guard in the redoubt at the bridge- 
head abandoned their post in such haste and confusion that they 
did not even give the alarm to the party in the Marine Barracks 
near by, most of whom were surprised and taken by FitzGibbon, 
who led the advance with the 49th. Bisshopp pressed swiftly for- 
ward, took possession of Fort Tompkins almost without resistance, 
and advanced within two hundred yards of Fort Gibson before his 
approach was discovered. General Porter had been on the alert 
nearly all night in expectation of an attack, but had gone to bed in 
his own house and fallen asleep shortly before daybreak. When he 
awoke the British were in full possession of the batteries, and he 
barely effected his escape through the window, passing between their 
advance and main body, and made his way to Buffalo by a circuitous 
route, on foot and alone. The militia in Fort Gibson abandoned 
their artillery and stores and retreated in the same direction, fol- 
lowing the beach. On the way they met the regulars moving to 
their support, and the whole body then retired together. Bisshopp 
remained in undisturbed possession of Black Rock for two hours, 
which he occupied in burning the block-houses, barracks and navy 
yard, with a large schooner moored there, in dismantling the batteries 
and destroying the stores that he had no means of removing, and in 
loading the remainder on a captured scow and seven large bateaux. 
So far his success had been cheap and complete. 
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Perceiving that there was no pursuit, General Porter rallied his 
scattered forces, and being joined by the regulars, Buffalo militia, 
and Indians, with a field-gun, advanced by a round-about course 
through the fields and roads until he gained the skirts of the 
village. Then, as the British were embarking in some confusion, he 
briskly attacked their rear. Bisshopp re-landed without an instant's 
hesitation and drove the assailants into the woods. But in retiring 
to the boats again, Captain Saunders of the 41st fell mortally 
wounded and several men of the same regiment were disabled and 
left behind. Then one of the boats grounded on the bar as it was 
leaving the harbor in such a position that it was exposed for several 
minutes to the fire of nearly three hundred men. Two others 
gallantly returned to the rescue, assisted the crew of the stranded 
boat to get afloat and towed it ofl; But this was not accomplished 
without severe loss. In all thirteen were killed, twenty-seven 
wounded and six reported missing. Bisshopp and Clark, who 
were conspicuous alike by their uniform and exertions, were both 
hit. Clark's injury was slight, but Bisshopp was badly wounded 
in both arms and the thigh. Although not at first supposed to be 
dangerous, these wounds proved mortal, and that distinguished 
oflScer died on the fifth day after.* Of the detachment of the 41st, 
Capt. Saunders and six men were killed. Ensign Mompesson, a 
sergeant and ten men were wounded, and four privates missing. 
Having thus lost nearly a fourth of its numbers, it was prevented 
from continuing its march to Detroit. Exclusive of fifteen or 
twenty prisoners taken in the batteries, who were chiefly sailors 
and regular artillery men detailed to serve the guns, General Porter 
reported vaguely that he had lost two or tliree men killed and 
eight or ten wounded — two of the latter being Indians. 

The aims of the expedition had been fully accomplished before 
the retreat was begun, and had Bisshopp adhered strictly to the 
letter of his instructions he might have come off' without the loss of 
a man. Four field guns and great quantities of provisions and 
naval and military stores were brought away in a captured scow 
and seven large boats, which were loaiied to the water s edge. Four 
heavier guns with their carriages were destroyed, and the remainder 
of the stores thrown into the river. The acquisition of these 
supplies was a distinct relief to De Rottenburg, and their loss on 

* Lieut-Colonel Bisshopp was barely thirty at the time of his death. He lies buried in the jyrave- 
yftrd on Lundy Lane's battlefield. In Parharo village church in Sussex, near the stately Elizabethan 
mansion where he was born, there is a memorial toblet with these lines : 
" His pillow— knot of sturdy oak 1 
His shroud— a soldier's simple cloak ! 
His dirj^e— will sound till Time's no more- 
Niagara's loud and solemn roar. 
There Cecil lies— say where the grave 
More worthy of a Briton brave !" 
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the other hand greatly delayed the equipment of the American 
squadron on Lake Erie. 

These events also strongly tended to aggravate the depression 
of the American cabinet, which had so confidently undertaken to 
direct the campaign from Washington. . 

John Lovett, a Federalist member of Congress, wrote to a 
friend on the 17 th of July, immediately after the news had been 
received there : 

" The British back of Fort George have lately driven in the 
picket guard, killed some and took forty or fifty attempting to 
reinforce the guard. They have also crossed to Black Rock and 
destroyed stores there. The Postmaster-General this morning, 
relating these things, exclaimed, *It does seem as if the very Devil 
is in our luck.' " 

The effect upon the blockaded army was of course not less dis- 
couraging. *'The enemy," De Rottenburg wrote, "is in much fear 
of being attacked and harass their men by continual nightly duties." 

Although General Dearborn absolutely refrained from any for- 
ward movement and had declined to sanction the attempt proposed 
by General Porter upon St. Davids on the ground that the British 
force aV»ove that place would render the enterprise "more hazardous 
than present circumstances will permit," his patrols and pickets 
were constantly attacked almost in sight of his lines. On the 11th, 
a party of Algonquin and Nippissing Indians, led by the interpreter 
Langlade, waylaid eight American dragoons near Ball's house — 
killed two and captured the quartermaster s sergeant, a Frenchman. 
Late in the afternoon of the same day, ten of the St. Joseph's band 
had a prolonged skirmish with a much superior number of infantry, 
in which they lost one warrior mortally wounded. 

Three days later General Dearborn retired from command of 
the American army and was succeeded by Brigadier-General John 
P. Boyd, as Major-General Lewis had been recently removed to 
Sackett s Harbor, where a division of troops was being assembled 
for the protection of the fleet. Boyd had entered the United States 
army as a subaltern at an early age, but soon resigned his commis- 
sion and went to India where he remained for many years and rose 
to high rank in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad. When the 
attack upon the Chesapeake seemed likely to cause a war. General 
Armstrong, the present Secretary of War, then American Minister 
in France, found him in Paris and had him appointed a colonel of 
infantry in the re-organized army. He had commanded the regulars 
in the battle of Tippecanoe and was nominated as a brigadier- 
general in recognition of his services on that occasion. 

He -was now " forbidden to engage in any affair with the enemy 
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that ceuld be avoided," and subjected to the orders of Major-Generals 
Hampton and Lewis, one of whom was at Burlington, Vt., and the 
other at Sackett's Harbor. One of the Secretary's latest letters to 
his predecessor, written, too, before the recent disasters were known, 
had strictly enjoined caution. "The leisure you now have," he said, 
"aflfords a line opportunity for the adjutants and inspectora-general 
to attend to their particular duties. Some of the parties of which 
^ou gpeak from the ememy may practice a trick on those who fol- 
low them. Tliese last ought to be very circuinspect." The fate of 
Boerstler and Eldridge had since given emphasis to the warning. 
Boyd was only regarded as a stop-gap until a leader of more reputa- 
tion could be secured. Armstrong had already offered the post to 
Major-General James Wilkinson, with whom he had served on the 
staff of General Gates in the revolution. " Why should you remain 
in your land of cypress,'' he wrote, "when patriotism and ambition 

invite you to one where grows the laurel ? If our cards be 

well played we may renew the scenes of Saratoga." The latter, 
however, displayed an apparent if not a real reluctance to accept. 
Lovett wrote that "Wilkinson is making up his mind to take com- 
mand of the northern army, considers the responsibility infinite, 
that he must conquer or die; lose all his fame or acquire more; that 
he will not undertake it unless he can be assured of the means to 
be put into his hands." Accordingly, more than a month elapsed 
before his objections could be overcome and he actually set out for 
the seat of war. 

Even if he had not been restrained by his instructions, there 
was now little inclination in Boyd's command to attempt any 
offensive movement. Officers and men alike were profoundly 
depressed if not absolutely panic-stricken by an unbroken series of 
petty checks and reverses. Letters written from the camp complain 
bitterly of the constant annoyance to which they were exposed, 
but confess their inability to resent it. One of these written as 
early as the 29th of June says : " I am informed our army daily 
expects the arrival of 400 or 500 Tuscaroras and Senecas. The 
general intends, I understand, to accept of them, which I think 
would be important against the enemy now, for they are continually 
harassing our piquet and guards and detachments sent out into the 
country by parties composed of lo^^al militia and Indians and a few 
British regulars. Every night our troops have a skirmish with the 
.marauders. They are very troublesome. They keep our troops 

^nder arms which exhausts them very much Our men are in 

a wretched condition for clothing, many barefooted and half-naked. 
The supplies of the army from the quartermaster-general's depart- 
ment are irregular The weather is very wet. It rains at least 
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one-half the time. The atmoHphere is very changeable from very- 
warm to very cool days and nighta This produces sickness in the 
troops." Another, on the 11th July, after relating the destruction of 
Eldridge's command, states that "the enemy has advanced within a 
few miles of us. The Indians are continually attacking our picket 
guard. They are far too strong for us to attack them in the woods."^ 
A third, dated the 16th, relates that "the enemy are reinforcing 
every day. We are encircled, they are in our front, the lake in ou;* 
rear and flanks, and we do not hold any more ground than that on 
which we stand." Still another, on the 17th, observes, "I think our 
situation very critical. The enemy are nearly in sight of our pickets. 
Their force is gaining every day : ours diuiinishing. We are attacked 

and harassed every night I have not had my clothes off for 

two months." On the same day, General Porter informed the 
Governor of New York that " the army are panic-stricken and the 
affairs of this frontier most critical." 

In fact, the arrival of several companies of the Royal Scots, 
104th, had enabled General De Rottenburg to move his headquarters 
to St. Davids and advance his outposts still closer to the American 
camp. This, he said, "reduces -the enemy to the ground he stands 
upon, and prevents his getting any supplies from our territory. 
Independently of these advantages, the more forward movement 
became necessary on account of the Indian warriors. They must 
be actively employed, and are now daily engaged with the enemy's 

outposts, harassing and teasing them the whole day long It is 

surprising that with such a superiority of numbers he does not 
attempt to drive me from my position, but keeps perfectly quiet 
and passive within his lines." 

The left of the new position rested on Servos's Mills, near the 
mouth of the Four Mile Ci'eek, where there was a secure shelter for 
their supply boats, with piquets nearly a mile in advance on the Lake 
Road. The centre occupied the Swamp Road at the crossing of the 
creek, with piquets at Ball's farm. The bridges over the creek on 
both these roads were protected by field-works. The artillery was 
posted on the left and supported by the 104th. The battalion of 
the King's, or 8th regiment, and a detachment of the 100th, with 
the entire body of Indians, formed the centre, while the Royal Scots 
and Glengarry Light Infantry held the ground in front of St. Davids 
and Queenston, with their piquets thrown well forward. A strong 
post of observation was established on Queenston Heights. The 
outposts of the enemy were stationed at or near the houses of 
Crooks, Secord, John Butler, Thomas Butler, McLellan, and Fields, 
beyond the Two Mile Creek. Boyd's division was known to consist 
of a battalion of light artillery, detachments of the 2d and 3d 
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United States artillery, the 2d dragoons, the 5th, 6th, 8th, 12th, 
13th, 16th, 2l8t, 22d, 23d and 29th United States Infantry, and a 
battalion of volunteer riflemen, estimated at upwards of 5000 
effective men. 

A brisk encounter occurred while this movement was being 
made, of which there is this vivid narrative in the Ridout corres- 
pondence : 

"On Saturday, I7th," says Mr. T. G. Ridout, "Henry Nelles 
and I rode down to the Cross Roads, three miles from Niasfara, 
where the Royals, King's and 600 or 700 Indians are posted. I 
understood the Americans were advancing into Ball's fields. Im- 
mediately the yell was given and Blackbird and Norton set out with 
their followers to meet them. Nelles and I rode along, and in 
a few minutes the skirmish begun by the Western Indians getting 
upon the left flank and the Five Nations upon the other. The 
enemy consisted of 500 men. They soon retired, firing heavy 
volleys upon Blackbird s party, which was the nearest The road 
is so straight I could see into town, and Nelles and I rode on with 
the Indians to within one and-a-quarter miles of Niagara, when we 
perceived a large reinforcement from them, with a piece of artillery, 
and they advanced with a large front, firing grape shot. The In- 
dians scattered in the woods, but we were obliged to keep the road. 
By this time three companies of the Royals and a brass six-pounder 
came up knd were posted on this side of Balls field — the Yankees 
on the other side. We fired for some time, when the Americans 
thought fit to retreat. At one time, from the farther end of Ball's 
field a mile and a half this way the road was covered with Indians, 
oflScers, soldiers, and horses, and from the Presbyterian church they 
must have judged our force at 3000 men. We had about 1000. A 
good many Yankees were killed. One Indian took two scalps. A 
young Cayuga had his arm and side carried away with a cannon 
ball, and another had a ball through his arm."* 

The force engaged on the part of the Americans consisted of a 
battalion of volunteers (the Irish Greens), a company of mounted 
infantry, four companies of riflemen, and four troops of dragoons, 
or about 1100 men. under Colonel Winfield Scott, and they admitted 
the loss of four killed and nine wounded, among the latter Major 
Armstrong, son of the Secretary of War, and Captain Towson. 

The movement of troops and seamen from Fort Niagara towards 
Buffalo, although only designed for the defence of that place and 
manning the Lake Erie squadron, forced De Rottenburg to detach 
a strong party to Chippawa to protect the rear of his position, and 

* Mra. Edfcar, Ten Years of Upper Canada, p. 204. 
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this in turn renewed the alarm on the opposite shore and occasioned 
the prolonged detention of the Indians assembled at Black Rock, 
much to the disappointment of General Boyd, who declared that 
their presence with his army would be "incalculably important," 
and that they were "certainly the most efficient troops for such a 
wood country as. this." 

Finally, in compliance with his insistent demands, General 
Porter and Mr. Granger invited these Indians, numbering between 
three or four hundred men, to proceed to Fort George, "not to 
invade the enemy's country, but to act as a piquet guard for his 
army." After the usual period of deliberation on this proposal. 
Porter reported that their spokesman, the celebrated • Red Jacket, 
stated that they "had unanimously agreed to reject it for reasons 
assigned by them at large (and intermixed with no small share of 
sarcasm) which could not be but satisfactory, and which would do 
no credit to the army of the centre to repeat." He declared that 
they were ready to remain there with the volunteer militia and "to 
penetrate the enemy's country with them." 

Porter then seized this opportunity of reviving his proposition 
to lead a force from Black Rock against the rear of the blockading 
army, to consist of about 1200 men, regulars, militia and Indians in 
* equal numbers, with three or four field guns, to land at Chippawa 
at daybreak, "dispose of the British forces stationed there, and 
proceed immediately to St. Davids to join and co-operate with such 
part of your army as you might think prudent to send out." With 
such a body he confidently assured the Secretary of War, **I pledge 
myself to enter Canada and relieve his army from their distress." 

"The truth is (and it is known to every man of common sense 
in this part of the country)," he continued, "that we have had an 
army at Fort George for two months past, which at any moment of 
this period might by a vigorous and well-directed expedition of 
three or four days have prostrated the whole of the enemy's force 
in this division of the country, and yet this army lies panic-stricken; 
shut up, and whipped in by a few hundred miserable savages, leav- 
ing the whole of this frontier, except the mile in extent which they 
occupy, exposed to the inroads and depredations of the enemy." 

Major Chapin, who had escaped from captivity with most of his 
troop by overpowering a militia guard when on his way to Kings- 
ton, crossed the river with sixty volunteers to reconnoitre on the 
21st July, and advanced as far as Frenchman's Creek without 
opposition. 

Boyd's instructions, however, left him no discretion until the 
arrival of Chauncey's fleet should set him free to act. 

Both parties felt that ultimate success was dependent on the 
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mastery of the lake. In the absence of Yeo's squadron, now pro- 
longed far beyond expectation, De Rottenburgs embarrassments 
hourly increased. Supplies dwindled away. Desertions, hitherto 
almost unknown, became alarmingly frequent as his outposts 
approached the enemy's works. Not less than fifteen men deserted 
within a few days from the 104th, ten alone from the two flank 
companies. Five grenadiera were taken in the attempt. In conse- 
quence of these disgraceful defections, the Royal Scots were ordered 
to relieve a regiment which until then had been distinguished for 
gallantry and good conduct. On the 9th July, James Grady, late a 
a private in the King's regiment but taken in arms at Stoney Creek, 
was shot, and ten days later two men of the 104th and one of the 
Royal Scots suffered the same fate for "example's sake." The In- 
dians were then thrown forward into the woods beyond the out- 
posts with instructions to shoot at sight any men attempting to pass 
over to the enemy, and desertions ceased at once. But these unstable 
auxiliaries soon again began to show signs of discontent. Blackbird 
was annoyed because Colonel Young had insisted that he should 
surrender the prisoners he had taken on the 8th of July, although 
a ransom was subsequently paid him. At any time it was scarcely 
possible to prevail upon them to act at night, the best time for 
beating up the enemy's outposts, as it was contrary to their usual 
custom. The prolonged absence of the squadron dismayed and 
alarmed them, and already the Western Indians began to talk of 
returning homewards and to wrangle over the distribution of the 
annual allowance of presents, which had not yet arrived. Colonel 
Claus held a council with them at the Cross Roads on the 21st July 
in the hope of appeasing their dissatisfaction, at which he assured 
them that the squadron was expected to sail from Kingston the 
day before, and that an attack upon the enemy's position would be 
made as soon as it arrived. These Indians then agreed to remain a 
few days longer. Four days later the Seven Nations of Lower 
Canada announced that they would only remain for ten days. At 
the latter meeting Claus remonstrated against the constant plunder- 
ing of the wretched inhabitants. 

" The General," he said, " wishes me to speak to you on behalf 
of the poor people about us, who have complained that they lose 
everything about their places, and he requests that you will exert 
yourselves to prevent these acts of cruelty. It is very hard upon 
these poor people, for on the one hand they are injured by the 
enemy, and on the other by us," 

• To this, a chief known as "The Echo" replied, " we are wrong, 
and confess our faults. It seemed as if these men wished to side 
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with the strongeat. We have taken many things, but any that Are 
pointed out we will give up." 

Norton and Claus had quarreled beyond hope of reconciliation, 
and as the Mohawk Chief bore the reputation of a brave and skil- 
ful leader and was, besides, a persuasive and forcible speaker, the 
influence of the latter gradually declined both with the General 
and the Indians. 

About the end of July Norton was married by Mr. Addison to 
a girl belonging to the Delaware tribe, whom Claus spitefully 
described as the " daughter of a deserter from the Queen's Bangers 
and a common woman," and asserted that thenceforward, **he did 
nothing but ride about the country with madam and a posse of his 
connections." 

In consequence of the persistent demands of the Indians for 
compensation for wounds and the death of relatives, a board of 
inquiry had been assembled at headquarters, which recommended 
that " with a vi^w to soften and restrain the Indian warriors in 
their conduct to such Americans as may be made by them prisoners," 
they should receive : 

"For every prisoner brought in alive, $5, to be paid immedi- 
ately by the commissary on the certificate of the general officer 
commanding the division. 

" To a chief for the loss of an eye or limb, $100 per annum, 
payable in money or goods. 

" To a warrior for the loss of an eye or limb, or a wound held 
equivalent to the loss of an eye or limb, $70 per annum, payable in 
money or goods. 

" To the widow of a chief killed in action, a present of $200. 

" To the widow of a warrior killed in action, a present of $170." 

On the 20th July, the first squadron of the 19th Light Dra- 
goons arrived and relieved Captain Merritt's troop, which from 
constant and arduous service had become almost unfit for duty. **I 
found the horses battered and worn out," said Captain Hall, the 
inspector of cavalry, " with scarcely a shoe to their feet, many 
lamed for want of shoeing, and some of the horses unfit for light 
dragoon service in point of size, &c., and with the exception of a 
few and half-equipped saddles and a few swords and pistols, the 
men and horses are totally destitute of appointments." 

Captain Coleman's troop of provincial cavalry, lately enlisted 
in Montreal, arrived about the same time, but half of it was at once 
sent forward to the Detroit. 

The numerical superiority of the blockaded army alone was 
suflScient to render any serious movement upon its defences 
extremely hazardous, and the American fleet now seemed to be in a 
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fair way to regain control of the lake, by which the very existence 
of De Rottenburg's division would be imperilled. As the Governor- 
General justly remarked, it was "not expedient to carry on decisive 
operations against Fort Niagara while the enemy are in a pre- 
ponderating force on Lake Ontario, because, in my estimation, the 
first object to be attained is ascendency on the lake. 

But Commodore Chauncey was straining every resource at his 
command with the same object, and he possessed an inestimable 
advantage in being much nearer his base of supplies and having an 
abundance of workmen. Guns, shot, cordage, iron-work, in fact 
everything required for the equipment of the British S(}uadron, had 
to be brought from England. 

The ship General Pike was launched by Chauncey on the 12th 
of June, and rapidly pushed to completion. She measured 140 feet 
in length by 37 feet beam, 900 tons, and mounted thirty-four 24- 
pounders, fourteen on a side on a flush deck, four on the top-gallant 
forecastle, one on a traversing carriage on the forecastle, and another 
mounted in the same way on the poop, giving her an effective 
broadside of eighteen guns. Her crew was said to number 420. 
The Madison was re-armed with twenty-two 32-pounder8 and 
manned with 340 men. A fast-sailing brig to carry twenty guns, 
the Sylph, was laid down as soon as the Pike was launched. After 
the failure of Yeo's attempt to surprise the place, a division of 3000 
men, principally regular troops, was hurriedly assembled for the 
defence of Sackett's Harbor, where they remained idle all summer. 
A large floating battery for the protection of the harbor was built 
at Oswego, but went to pieces in a storm while on its way thither. 
Two detachments of veteran seamen, numbering 130, arrive*! from 
Boston about the end of June, followed on the 8th of July by the 
entire crew of the frigate John Adams. While thus engaged, 
Chauncey made no appearance upon the lake except by detaching 
three of his swiftest schooners to Niagara with seamen for the Lake 
Erie squadron, about the middle of July, but on the 23d he put 
out with two ships, a brig, and eleven schocmera, having a tonnage 
of 2721, carrying 114 guns, throwing a broadside of 1629 pounds 
of shot, and manned by 1193 men. Nearly a quarter of these guns 
were mounted on pivot or traversing carriages and could lire in 
any direction, and were consequently as effective as twice the 
number mounted in broadside. 

Meanwhile Yeo had been unable to augment the force of his 
squadron in any way except by a slight increase in its armament, 
and had actually l)een obliged to weaken the crews by detailing 
men for the inestimably important duty of patroling the St. 
Lawrence and keeping open the communication with Montreal. 
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With this object a squadron of nine small gunboats was equipped, 
each carrying two guns and from 27 to 40 men, organized in three 
divisions, one stationed at Kingston, one at Prescott and one at 
Ganano<}ui, to cruise among the Thousand Islands. Eight days 
elapsed after Chauncey*s departure from Sackett*s Harbor before 
the British commodore was able to sail in pursuit with six vessels 
of 1385 tons, mounting 92 guns throwing a broadside of 1374 
pounds, and manned by 632 men exclusive of 200 soldiers of the 
Royal Newfoundland and 100th regiments as marines. The ai*ma- 
ment of his squadron was most formidable in close action, and Yeo 
declared his intention to seek this at all hazards. Prevost described 
the squadron as being "powerfully armed, well equipped, completely 
manned and ably commanded," and added, "it is scarcely possible a 
decisive action can be avoided, and I therefore humbly hope H. R. 
H. the Prince Regent will approve of its being courted by us as a 
necessary measure- for the preservation of the advanced positions of 
this army, which I have determined to maintain until the naval 
ascendency on Lake Ontario is decided, convinced that a retrograde 
movement would eventually endanger the safety of a large propor- 
tion of the troops in Upper Canada and convert the heart of the 
province into the seat of war." 

Before sailing, General JBoyd had informed Chauncey that from 
information received from Major Chapin and other escaped prisoners 
as well as deserters, he had ascertained that a valuable magazine of 
supplies and captured ordnance had been formed at Burlington, 
which was reported to be guarded only by about 150 men, and sug- 
gested that this post might be surprised by a small land force 
embarked from Niagara on his fleet. On the 26th July the Lady 
of the Lake arrived with a message from the latter that he entirely 
approved, and that he would proceed at once to Burlington with his 
whole fleet, but needed information and guides. Colonel Winfield 
Scott with a company of artillery, accompanied by Major Chapin 
and several refugees and deserters as guides, embarked on this 
vessel, which rejoined the fleet on the evening of the same day. On 
consultation, it was then decided to put into Niagara and take on 
board 250 infantry, which was accomplished early next morning. 
But the fleet after sailing some distance remained weather-bound 
within sight of both shores for the rest of that day and a great part 
of the next, so that it was late on the evening of the 29th before it 
anchored off'. Burlington. The embarkation of troops and the 
course of the fleet had been observed by De Rotten burg, and the 
delay of nearly forty-eight hours enabled Major Maule to reinforce 
the garrison by a forced march from St. Catharines with 200 men 
of the 104th. Two parties were landed that night, who took some 
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of the inhabitants by whom they were informed of Maule's arrival. 
In the morning Scott's whole command, with 250 soldiers and 
marines, landed under Chapin's guidance near Brant s house, and 
approached the British position with the apparent intention of 
making an attack. But as they found it protected by an intrench- 
ment armed with several guns, and a small gunboat cruising in the 
bay, they abandoned this design and re-embarked before dark, 
carrying otf a few of the inhabitants and some cattle. After mid- 
night, Lieut. -Col. Battersby, who had marched from York the day 
before upon discovering their destination, arrived with the advance 
of his "moveable column," and at daybreak Chauncey set sail for 
that place, which was then left absolutely defenceless. Besides this, 
the mihtia had been paroled during the former American occupa- 
tion, and many of the inhabitants of the vicinity were undeniably 
disloyal and may have been in communication with the enemy. A 
month before. Chief Justice Powell had warned the Governor- 
General that "in the event of any serious disaster to His Majesty's 
arnjs, little reliance is to be had on the power of the well disposed 
to repress and keep down the turbulence of the disaffected, who are 
very numerous." 

Chauncey 8 schooners entered the bay and landed the troops, 
who paroled the sick and wounded men in the hospital and broke 
open the gaol, liberating all the prisoners except three soldiers con- 
fined for felony, whom they took away with them. Several hun- 
dred barrels of flour were removed from private storehouses to 
their vessels. While this took place, Commodore Chauncey informed 
Mr. Strachan and Dr. Powell, who met him as a deputation from 
the inhabitants, that his visit was intended as a retaliation for the 
descents of the British squadron on the American coast of the 
lake, but assured them that none of their houses would be burned. 
He even apologized for the destruction of the public library at the 
time of his previous invasion, and stated that he had caused a 
search to be made throughout his fleet, and that many of the books 
had been found and would be returned. On the morning of Sun- 
day, August 1st, having been informed by some of the disaffected 
that^ military stores had been removed up the Don, they sent a 
number of boats to ascend that stream. This expedition proved 
unsuccessful, as the stores had been already taken away by a few 
of the inhabitants headed by the brothers Playter. At sunset the 
barracks, woody ard and storehouses on Gibraltar Point were burned, 
making a flame that was distinctly seen in the British lines about 
Niagara. On the whole, the invaders behaved well and scarcely 
molested private property. Elsewhere they do not appear to have 
exhibited equal moderation, as De Rottenburg wrote from St. Davids 
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(August 1), "we all day yesterday could perceive smoke from burn- 
ing houses around the coast." 

Battersby's column marched back to York in all haste, but 
arrived several hours after the enemy's fleet had left the bay. On 
the 3d Chauncey returned to Niagara and anchored off the mouth 
of the river, whence he despatched another party of 111 officers 
and seamen to Lake Erie. 

With the exception of a feeble reconnaissance on the 21st 
July, in which two British dragoons were surprised and taken, 
Boyd had remained absolutely quiescent within his lines. By 
throwing the whole body of his Indians into the woods in front of 
his position De Rottenburg had put an end to all desertion, and the 
American general complained that it was nearly impossible to obtain 
any information as to his movements or intentions. On the last 
day of July, while Chauncey 's fleet was entering Toronto Bay, all 
of the American piquets in front of Niagara were driven in by a 
general advance and their camp closely reconnoitred, when it was 
discovered to be strongly fortified, with many cannon mounted and 
apparently occupied by at least 3000 men under arms. As a matter 
of fact, Boyd had been recently reinforced by several small detach- 
ments, and according to an official return of the 2d of August his 
division on both sides of the river actually mustered 6635 officers 
and men of the regular army, exclusive of McClure s battalion of 
volunteers and Willcocks's command.* But, as the Secretary of 
War bitterly remarked, "our armies are very great when estimated 
for pay, but very small in the field." Brigadier-General D. R. Wil- 
liams, not long since a congressman from South Carolina, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Aflaii-s, irreverently known 
among his colleagues as "Thunder and Lightning Williams," had 
also arrived as second in command. 

On the 24th July, De Rottenburg had issued a district general 
order referring to the fact that "many farms in the District of 
Niagara are abandoned by their proprietors or tenants who have 
joined the enemy," and appointing commissioners " to husband the 
same and gather in the grain" for the use of the army.f The situ- 
ation of his division was felt to be one of great peril and entirely 
dependent on the doubtful result of the struggle for the suprefnacy 
of the lafke daily expected to begin. 

* Light Artillery, 481 ^ 
ArfuTer"!'. '. '. '. 277 \ Effectives present, 3836 rank and file. 
Infantry,' .' .' .' 5636 J 

t The Commissioners named were Richard Hatt, Samuel Hatt, Richard Beaseley, Robert Nelles, 
Abraham Nelles, Wm. Crooks, Samuel Street, Sr., Thomas Clark, Thomas Dickson, John Wairen, 
Crowell Willson, and Thomas Cummings. 
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"The fate of this army," wrote Mr. Ridout on the 2d of August, 
"depends on the fleet. Its positions are so advanced that a retreat 
will be impossible without losing half the men. The enemy remain 
cooped up in Fort George, not daring to stir beyond the common. 
Everything goes on steadily and regularly. Ten thousand of the 
enemy will not be able to start John Bull out of the Black Swamp 

A large fire seen in the direction of York, supposed to be 

burnt by the Americans."* 

The military chest was empty, and provisions were becoming 
scarce. The return of Chauncey's fleet with no news of the British 
squadron so long promised for their relief, had discouraged and 
intimidated the Indians so much that they could scarcely be kept 
together. Claus reported, "they are getting tired and impatient. 
They are dropping off" daily, and I fear that in a few days we shall 
not have many. General De Rottenburg has directed me to pur- 
chase everything to be had within fifty miles, but that wa^ not 
sufficient for fifty men. Tobacco in particular is an article we can- 
not get." They were given a great "war feast" by the general in 
person, who states that he had "spared no pains to keep them in 
good humor." 

On the 5th of August his anxiety was much relieved by the 
arrival of Mr. Hagerman with a message from Yeo, stating that his 
squadron had been becalmed between the Bay of Quinte and 
Toronto, and bringing with him a code of signals to distinguish the 
British positions around Niagara. 

On the day that Chauncey returned from his expedition 
Boyd received letters from the Secretary of War, relieving 
him from all previous restrictions as to his action. "So long as 
they had wings and you had only feet, so long as they could be 
transported, supplied, and reinforced by water and at will," he said, 
"common-sense as well as military principles put you on the 
defensive. These circumstances changed, the reason of the rule 
changes with them, and it now becomes your business in concert with 
the fleet to harass and destroy the enemy wherever you can find 
them." In a second letter he informed General Boyd that he had 
just learned that Fort Meigs on the Miami had been lately attacked 
by a "considerable regular force. This," he added, "must have been 
drawn from De Rottenburg s corps. His late insolence in pushing 
his small attacks to the very outline of our works has been in- 
tended to mask his weakness produced by this detachment. If, as 
you say, you can beat him, do it without delay, and if you beat, you 
must destroy him. There is no excuse for a general who permits a 
broken enemy to escape and to rally." 

* Mn. Ediirar, Ten Years of Upper Canada, p. 206. 
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The lU'xt thivo <liiyH were accordingly spent by Boyd and 
Chuuncey in forming planK and making elaborate preparations for 
a combined atUu'k. It was intended that the movement should 
begin on the morning of Sunday, the Sth of August. General 
Williams wjis directed to embark on the fleet with one thousand 
men and land at some favorable point in De Rotten burg's rear to 
cut ort his retreat from the peninsula, while the remainder of the 
division, advancing simultaneously in two columns by the Queenston 
and the I^ike roads, should assail him in front. General Porter's 
assistance with the troops stationed at Black Rock and Buffalo was 
earnestly desired. "The principal force of the enemy being at St. 
David's,' Boyd remarked, 'it is thought not advisable for you to 
descend on this side, but you will please to join us by the other 
with as great a force of Indians as you can assemble." 

Despite this warning, finding that the Indians collected at 
Black Rock for the last month, where they had been paid and fed 
at the public expense, were preparing to abandon him, Porter per- 
suaded them to take part in an inroad into Canada on their own 
account, which he at first proposed to extend as far as Chippawa, in 
the hope of effecting a divei-sion in Boyd's favor. Crossing the river 
on the morning of the 7th before daylight with 200 regulars and 
militia and an ecjual number of Indians, he moved down the 
Canadian bank until about four miles below Fort Erie, collecting as 
they went a large herd of cattle and horses found grazing on the 
commons near tlie water, and making prisoners of about twenty 
unarmed inhabitants, among whom were Messrs. Wintemute and 
Overholt, described as *'two noted characters of the revolution." 
Porter stated that the conduct of his troops in general was excellent, 
but that "a few unprincipled rascals from our shorQ with a few 
Indians strayed off* unknown to the officers and plundered several 
private houses." The Indians were permitted to carry off* all the 
captured cattle, but Porter recommended that the owners should be 
fully compensated. 

At daybreak of the same day, when the arrangements for the 
proposed attack were nearly complete, Yeo's squadron was descried 
from Fort George at a distance of about six miles, apparently 
standing for the head of the lake. Chauncey soon got under way 
and formed his fourteen ships of war in line of battle. Yeo had 
but twenty long guns on all his vessels, throwing a broadside of 
180 pounds, to oppose sixty-four, throwing 691 pounds at a broad- 
side. But on the other hand he had seventy-two carronades, six 
of which were sixty-eight pounders, throwing 1194 pounds of shot 
at a broadside, against Chauncey's fifty, throwing a broadside of 
935 pounds. In ^alm weather or on a light breeze Chauncey had 
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an enormous advantage, as his long guns could wreck the British 
vessels at a distance which would make their carronades entirely 
useless. Each of the commanders appears to have known the 
character of his adversary's armament within a gun or two, and 
formed his plans accordingly. It was Chauncey's object to engage 
at a safe distance, while Yeo hoped to force a close action, "though 
under the guns of their forts." In point of sailing, too, Chauncey's 
square-rigged vessels were much superior, and were frequently able 
to take the schooners in tow and bring them into action long before 
they would have been able to gain a position by their unassisted 
eflforts. But the latter, although fairly good lake vessels, could not 
manoeuvre handily in a gale, and being without bulwarks could 
scarcely have been fought at all within range of canister, as the 
men working the guns would have been wholly exposed. 

After approaching within four miles, the wind showed signs of 
shifting into a quarter which might give the British squadron the 
weather gage, when Chauncey fired a broadside "which did not reach 
half-way" and returned to his anchorage. On Sunday it was nearly 
calm, and Yeo directed one of his schooners to approach the 
enemy's position in the hope of tempting him out into the lake in 
pursuit. Chauncey sent some of his schooners to sweep out in an 
effort to cut this vessel off. At two o'clock in the afternoon, a light 
breeze sprung up and Yeo's squadron stood in to engage, when the 
schooners again retired. The rest of the day was occupied in 
similar manoeuvres in plain view of the American works, thronged 
with thousands of eager spectators, and of the British posts of 
observation along the heights and on the lake shore. During the 
night the breeze became a gale, and about one o'clock a sudden 
squall struck two of the largest American schooners — the Hamilton 
of ten and the Scourge of nine guns. They careened over, and as 
they were cleared for action at the time and their guns working on 
slides,' it is supposed that they went to leeward with the shot piled 
on deck ready for use, and overset these ill-fated vessels within hail 
of the schooner Asp. Their united crews, numbering 118 persons, 
perished with the exception of sixteen or seventeen, who are said to 
have been picked up by some of the British vessels then close in 
pursuit. In the morning Chauncey had regained his anchorage and 
was seen to receive on board nine boat loads of soldiers, afterwards 
admitted to amount to 150 men. That day and the next were 
spent like the two preceding in ineffectual manoeuvres. The wea- 
ther was all that Chauncey could desire for an engagement at long 
range. Four times he had the wind and bore down to commence 
the battle, when it suddenly shifted and he declined to allow his 
adversary the advantage of the weather gage. In the afternoon of 
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the second day the American fleet stood towards the British line 
favored by a tine breeze, but was becalmed off* the British post near 
the mouth of Twelve Mile Creek. At sunset a south-west breeze 
blew fresh from the land, giving Yeo the weather gage, and he 
bore down under press of sail, hoping to pass as rapidly as possible 
through the zone of tire from their long guns and bring his own 
carronades to bear before his own ships were disabled. Chauncey 
stood away and formed his vessels in two parallel lines about 600 
yards apart, each line being composed of six vessels, a cable's length 
distance from each other, the light schooners being to windward 
and the larger ones with the three square-rigged vessels to leeward. 
As the British squadron came down in a single line on their larboard 
quarter the schooners in the weather line were instructed to begin 
firing as soon as their long 32 and 24 pounders would rea^h, and 
gradually bear away and pass through the intervals of the line, still 
keeping out of range of the British carronades. About eleven 
Yeo's flagship, the Wolfe, leading his squadron and a long distance 
ahead of all the other vessels, came within range of the hindmost 
schooners, which opened a brisk but ineflective fire and bore away. 
They sailed so fast that more than an hour elapsed before the Wolfe 
succeeded in passing them with the intention of engaging the two 
ships General Pike and MadisoUy which led the windward line. 
During all this time most of the long guns in their squadron had 
been firing at her with singularly little effect, and all of the 
schooners in the weather line had passed through or into the 
second line with exception of the two foremost, the Julia and 
Growler, which hauled their wind in succession and shot to wind- 
ward, either mistaking or disobeying their orders with the intention, 
as Yeo supposed, of raking his ship while engaged with the rest of 
the squadron. Yeo's next ship, the Royal George, was still . two or 
three miles astern, and the Wolfe might have been battered to 
pieces before she came up. "On coming up with the Pike and 
Madison J' Yeo wrote, "they put before the wind, firing their stern 
chase guns. I found it impossible for the remainder of the squad- 
ron to get up with them and made between them and two schooners,, 
which I captured." Both of these vessels made a creditable resist- 
ance in the chase which followed. The Growler was soon disabled 
by the loss of her bowsprit, but the Julia, commanded by Trant, 
an Irishman, made a desperate attempt to get away and did not 
siu-render until the Wolfe almost ran her under. The prizes were 
stout schooners of about ninety tons — one carrying three, the other 
two heavy long guns, with crews of forty men each. They were 
immediately added to the British squadron as the Hamilton and 
Confiance. The Wolfe, which was the only British vessel that 
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came within range or fired a gun, received no material injury and 
had not a man hurt. 

An officer of the Pike has described the action in a letter 
which was printed about a month afterwards in the United States 
Gazette. "On the 10th at midnight we came within gunshot, 
everyone in high spirits. The schooners commenced the action 
with their long guns, which did great execution. At half-past 12 
the Commodore fired his broadside and gave three cheera, which 
was returned fron) the other ships, the enemy closing fast. We 
lay by for our opponent, the orders having been given not to fire 
until she came within pistol shot, though the enemy kept up a 
constant fire. Every gun was pointed, every match ready in hand, 
and the red British ensign plainly to be descried by the light of the 
moon, when, to our utter astonishment, the Commodore wore and 
stood S. E., leaving Sir James Lucas Yeo to exult in the capture of 
two schooners and in our retreat, which was certainly a very 
fortunate one for him." 

Chauncey excused his movement, which he described as "edging 
away two points," by the singular plea that he expected to draw the 
enemy away from the two schooners he had abandoned and desired 
to rescue. Cooper considers that his line of battle was well adapted 
to "draw the enemy down" and 'admirable for its advantages and 
ingenuity.*' Roosevelt agrees with the British historian James in 
the judgment that Yeo's conduct was faultless, and admits that he 
"had attacked a superior force in weather that just suited it and yet 
had captured two of its vessels without suffering any injury beyond 
a few shot holes in the sails." 

Finding that he was outsailed, Yeo ran into Toronto Bay to 
refit and man his prizes. "In this narrow water I shall never be 
able to bring their ships to action," he wrote to the Governor- 
General, "as I have no vessel which sails sufficiently well to second 
me .... It concerns me much to find I have such a wary opponent, 
as it harasses me beyond my strength. I am very unwell, and I 
believe nothing but the nature of the service keeps me up. I have 
not closed my eyes for forty-eight hours." Chauncey s vessels were 
again seen in the lake that day, but it blew hard during the night, 
and the next morning they had disappeared. 

On the 18th Yeo crossed the lake with his squadron increased 
to eight sail, and anchored at the mouth of the Four-Mile Creek, 
vrhere he landed some stores and communicated with De Rotten- 
burg. His appearance taken in conjunction with Chauncey 's de- 
parture alarmed General Boyd so much that he hurriedly summoned 
the force stationed at Black Rock to come to his assistance, that 
night if possible. Before it could obey, Yeo had gone down the 
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lake in search of Chauncey, who, after sending two of his schooners 
into the river, had returned with the remainder of his fleet to 
Sackett's Harbor, where he arrived on the 13th. He took on board 
provisions for a five weeks' cruise, sailed the same night or next 
day, sighted Yeo's squadron off the mouth of the Genesee on its 
way down the lake, and eventually returned to port after being out 
only five days. 

"We proceeded directly for Sackett's Harbor," said the Ameri- 
can officer already quoted, "where we victualled and put to sea 
the day after our arrival, August 14th. On the 16th we discovered 
the enemy again, again hurried to quarters, again got clear of the 
enemy by dint of carrying sail, and returned to Sackett's Harbor. On 
the 18th we again fell in with the enemy steering for Kingston, 
and we reached the Harbor on the 19th. This is the result of two 
cruises, the first of which might by proper guidance have decided 
in our favor the superiority on the lake and consequently in Canada." 
For the next nine days Chauncey remained in port, equipping his 
new schooner and refitting the rest of his vessels. After observing 
his adversary's retreat into Sackett's Harbor, Yeo returned to King- 
ston, where he refitted and took in provisions for six or seven weeks 
with the intention of remaining at the head of the lake. He delayed 
sailing until the 23rd in order to receive on board fifty men from a 
troopship laid up at Montreal, who were ordered to join the Lake 
Erie squadron. 

Meanwhile the defection of the Indians had become so alarming 
that De Rottenburg seized the opportunity afforded by the accidental 
death of a warrior to visit their camp on the morning of the 7th, 
and assured them that only the want of wind had detained the 
squadron. Its appearance an hour or two later quite revived their 
spirits, and on the 9th Mr. Robert Livingston came in with a body 
of warriors he had recruited on the north shore of Lake Huron. 
Livingston was at once sent to the front and "kept the Indians who 
came with him in constant motion by every day annoying the 
enemy's piquets, and frequently brought in prisoners and scalps." 

A letter from the American camp of August 15th states "that 
our picket guards during the week have been almost constantly in 
alarm. On the night of the 13th an attack was made by a pretty 
formidable force, but flying artillery was sent out and they dis- 
persed. The attacks have been principally made by Indians. The 
British are supposed to number 2,000 regulars, 500 or 600 Indians, 
and 300 or 400 Indians. There is no doubt they are short of 
provisions." 

Very early on the morning of the 13th Boyd made an ineflfectual 
attempt to surprise the British outposts on the left. "Our pickets 
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retired this morning/' Claus reported to Harvey. "The one in front 
of Ball's was fired upon by twenty rifles at upwards of 100 yards. 
They must have l)een in the busli all night. Some shots were 
exchanged, but the distance was too gi-eat to do any hurt. The one 
by Secord s did not perceive anything." 

The enemy evidently still received information from some dis- 
affected inhabitants. On the 11th August General I)e Rottenburg 
acknowledges a letter from Mr. Brenton, the Governor-General's 
secretary, referring to "traitorous characters who are in league with 
and give information to the enemy." He recommended the procla- 
mation of martial law as a remedy, and declared that if he could 
obtain sufficient evidence against "one Petei-s," an ensign on half- 
pay, he would try him by court-martial. 

On the morning of the 14th General Porter and Major Chapiu 
arrived at Fort Niagara from Black Rock, having made a forced 
march and crossed the river at the head of 144 Indians and 220 
volunteers. Other detachments followed next day, which nearly 
doubled their number. An agreement had l>een nuide with these 
Indians that they should receive J?5 for every private taken 
prisoner, g>-^0 for a captain, and a proportionate sum for officers of 
higher rank. They had agreed to abstain from scalping, but seem 
to have broken this promise at the first opportunity. Chauncey had 
not returned as General Boyd expected, which in his opinion ren- 
dered any important offiiusive moveuient impracticable, Imt he 
determined to employ these auxiliaries in another attempt to 
surprise the piquet near Ball's. The force detailed for this enter- 
prise consisted of 800 Indians and volunteers, led by Porter and 
Chapin, supported by 200 regulars under Major Cummings. A 
brisk shower of rain caused them to abandon all hope of surprising 
the piquet, but their approach brought on a hot skirmish, in which, 
for the first time since the blockade began, they obtained a decided 
advantage, owing chiefly to the heedlessness of their adversaries. 

Colonel Claus described the affair with more than usual detail : 
**When we got to the advanced piquets more parties were required 
to \»e sent out, and our number reduced from upwards of 300 to not 
more than 50. We had not been here long (advanced piquet) when 
firing commenced in Ball's fields, to which place I went as quick as 
possible with the few Indians I had remaining, not supported with 
or by the troops, and met the Senecas, who, after exchanging some 
ahots, led us into a trap, for in the skirts of the woods there were 
laying the riflemen and a number of troops. We retired to the 
first field we engaged them in, and, after some firing, Captain Norton 
observed that *it would not do, that we must retire and collect.* 
That was enough. The word was hardly given when all set from 
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the field, and Major Givins observed to me that we might as well 
follow. We were then alone in the field at the skirt of the wood. 
I endeavored to halt them, but all in vain. Our loss was severe 
this day. I attributed it to dividing us, for our Indians that were 
detached ran to the spot and met the Senecas, whom they took for 
our own people. Five were killed, three wounded and ten taken 
prisoners, besides Captain Loriniier and Livingston the interpreter, 
who was severely wounded. It was nearly attended with serious 
consequences. The Western Indians had four of their people killed, 
and said the Six Nations were the cause of it. Every Indian 
moved off from their camp some eight or ten miles." 

An American eye-witness, whose account appeared in Paulson's 
American y gives some further particulars. "Our force here is 
about 5,000. We had to-day a brush with the British. Our force 
was composed of Indians and militia. Two of our allies were 
brought in dead, and buried with much pomp. Twelve or fifteen 
white men were brought in prisoners, bound with ropes as if they 
had been wild beasts. Sundry scalps were exhibited fresh from the 
heads of the victims. One valuable farm house, with a bam and 
outhouses, was burnt by our people, and a field of grain set on fire 
which would not burn. Deserters come in daily." 

Livingston was surrounded by the hostile Indians and over- 
powered alter a desperate struggle, in which he received four painful 
wounds. A blow from a tomahawk destroyed the sight of his right 
eye, a musket ball lodged in his thigh, where it remained for many 
months, and he was stabbed in the shoulder and head with a spear. 
He complained that after being taken he was "refused the least 
medicAl aid until his wounds were swarming with worms." 

The severity with which the prisoners taken on this occasion 
were undeniably treated, became the subject of a vigorous protest 
from De Rottenburg. General Boyd admitted the fact, but care^ 
fully disclaimed all personal responsibility. "When the Indians 
taken prisoners the other day," he replied, "were brought in with 
ropes around them, I immediately ordered this disgraceful badge 
to be taken off, and administered to their famished state from my 
own table. I observed a white man among them, but being told by 
himself that he was 'un sawvagej I conceived his treatment should 
be similar to the others. The particular rigor he has since 
experienced was unauthorized by me, and prohibited when the fact 
came to my knowledge. Since he is acknowledged a British captain, 
his treatment will be accordingly." 

The British Indians took a partial revenge for their losses next 
day. Another skirmish took place on the Ball farm, which con- 
tinned with the usual amount of firing and whooping for three 
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hours. They were well supported by a party of lig^ht infantry, and 
finally drove the American Indians within their lines, leaving two 
Seneeas dead on the iield and one prisoner. '* The prisoner wa$ 
much in liquor," Claus wrote. ** He told me it was the case the day 
before, that they were made drunk and not supported." His own 
Indians had only lost a Cayuga chief killed. The Americans 
subsequently admitted a loss on both days of one volunteer and 
four Indians killed, and two or three volunteers and several Indians 
wounded. The result of the last skirmish seems to have had a 
dispiriting effect, and both volunteers and Indians soon liegan to 
leave the camp in small parties and straggle homewards. 

A British officer, whose name is not mentioned, briefly noted 
the events of a week as they fell under his observation, in the form 
of a journal which was soon afterwards published in the Montreal 
Gazette : 

"August 16th. I was sent with my company in the night to 
within three-quarters of a league of Fort George. We surprit^ed a 
picket, killed two sentries and a dragoon ; their cavalry coming 
out, we retired to Queenston without loss. 

"August I7th. Captain Charles De Lorimier and fourteen In- 
dians were surprised and made prisoners by the American Indians; 
two men of the 104th and one of the Royals killed, four Indians 
killed, Lieut. Gladwin of the dragoons wounded. We killed four 
American Indians and captured one. 

' "20th. An American deserter arrived and said the Americans 
were to attack us in four hours with 4000 men. 

"21st. Sir George Prevost arrived. The arrival of the fleet 
with De Watte vi He's regiment from Kingston is daily expected." 

On the morning of the latter day, a party of Indians came out 
from the American lines bringing with them two of their prisoners, 
whom they released as an evidence of their good-will, and secretly 
proposed to the British Indians that they should retire from the 
contest on both sides and leave the white men to fight it out. This 
was resolutely rejected by the latter, who replied once more that 
they "were determined to share the fate of the King." 

Three days after his arrival. Sir George Prevost directed a 
"general demonstration" against Boyd's position. The right wing, 
consisting of two columns, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonels 
Battersby and Plenderleath, moved from St. Davids against the four 
piquets stationed between the Cross Roads and the river, while the 
left, under Colonel Young, also in two columns, advanced at the 
same time from their camp at Four-Mile Creek, one under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ogilvie, by the road from Lewis Niles' to Ball's, and 
the other, commanded by Major Moodie of the 104th, (afterwards 
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killed in \37 at Montgomery's Tavern,) by the lake road to surprise 
piquets one and two. Packs and all other encumbrances were left 
in camp. Lieutenant-Colonel O'Neil of the 19th Light Dragoons, 
with thirty troopers of his regiment, followed, and, supported by 
the whole body of Indians, covered the advance on the village. 
The attack began shortly after daybreak, while the fog hung heavy 
on the plain. All the piquets were surprised by a sudden rush 
nearly at the same instant, and a considerable number of prisoners 
taken. Captain FitzGerald of the 49th, in leading the attack on 
the piquet upon the Queenston Road, fell with a gunshot wound, 
which subsequently caused the amputation of his leg. In the con- 
fusion which followed. Captain Davenport of the 16th U. S. I., who 
commanded this post, escaped with most of his men, even carrying 
off some of his assailants as prisoners. Captain Delano of the 23rd 
U. S. I.; retiring with the remnant of another piquet, stumbled 
upon FitzGerald as he was being removed from the field, and carried 
him into his own lines. Captain Vandalsen of the 15th U. S. I., in 
charge of the piquet near Butler's house, also succeeded in effecting 
his retreat with slight loss. Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, who had 
been detailed to reconnoitre the works, dashed gallantly into the 
village at tl^j head of the dragoons, scouring the streets as far as 
the Presbyterian Church, from the steeple of which he secured a 
complete view of all their intrenchments, which bristled with cannon 
and were crowded with men. As soon as the firing was heard and 
their outposts were seen flying for shelter across the commons, two 
columns, led by General Williams and Colonel James Miller, with 
two field-pieces, advanced to their relief, and their light troops 
began-a brisk fire out of the windows of houses and from behind 
fences and garden walls, while the batteries of the camp were 
turned upon the village. Eventually these troops, which had been 
instructed to act strictly on the defensive, retired into their intrench- 
ments, which were then closely reconnoitred. "No provocation 
could induce the American army to leave their places of shelter," 
Prevost wrote to Lord- Bath urst, "and venture into the field, where 
alone I could hope to contend with it successfully. Having made a 
display of my force in vain, a deliberate retreat ensued, without a 
casualty. I am now satisfied that Fort George is not to be reduced, 
strengthened and supported as it is by Fort Niagara, without more 
troops, the co-operation of the fleet, and a battering train. To 
accomplish this object a double operation becomes necessary. Fort 
Niagara must be invested, and both places be attacked at the same 
moment." \ 

A letter in the New Yorfiv Evening Post relates that "on the 
24th of August the enemy maMe their appearance at our advanced 
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post No. 6, and on being challenged, replied *desertera.' The centinel 
replied 'pass deserters,' and was taken. The other centinel ran in 
and warned the guard, who fired and dispersed. The arms of the 
British were unloaded, wishing to take them by surprise, and only 
17 out of 47 of whom the guard consisted were taken. In this 
skirmish Captain FitzGerald of the 49fch was wounded. A party 
afterwards went out and captured him with two men, who were 
carrying him away. Before we had time to support our other 
posts, they were driven in (Nos. 1 to 5) with equal loss, and the 
enemy penetrated to the very centre of the town of Newark, and 
skirting the woods in our front rested his right on the Niagara, 
occupying our post No. 6, his left on the lake, and his centre within 
view and gunshot of our works." 

Lieutenant Jones and a private of the 49th were wounded, 
two men of the 104th were killed and three wounded, in the course 
of the day s operations. The number of prisoners taken is variously 
stated by British authorities from fifty to seventy, and belonged to 
at least five diflferent regular regiments.* General Boyd at first 
reported that his loss was trifling, but five days later admitted that 
it was much greater than he had supposed, having learned that 
there were five men . killed and twenty-seven missing. Besides 
Captain FitzGerald, he stated that six privates were taken prisoners 
by his troops, and concluded his despatch with the absurd remark, 
"his force is withdrawn out of our reach into his stronghold." 

An attack upon Boyd's formidable entrenchments with the 
very inferior force at his command would have been little less than 
madness, yet the spirits of the loyal inhabitants had been so much 
elated by a series of remarkable and unhoped-for successes that-many 
were ready to censure the Governor-General for having declined to 
undertake it. A writer of the present day heedlessly condemns 
the reconnoissance on the assumption that "at the time no expla- 
nation of its design was offered, and it has remained to this day 
unexplained and inexplicable." 

General Boyd's determination not to be drawn from the de- 
fensive seemed to have caused similar dissatisfaction and criticism 
among his troops, which as usual was readily repeated by the news- 
papers. 

"General Boyd and Major Chapin have quarreled," says a 
letter from Geneva of September 3d, in the New York Coininfiercial 
Advertiser. "Major Chapin has discharged the Indians who were 
under him. The cause of this disagreement was the general not 
supporting the major when the British made an attack and drove 
in the American piquets stationed at Newark. The major finding 

* 2nd Dragoons, 6th. 13th, 16th and 23rd U. S. Infantry. 
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the British too strong for him, sent for a reinforcement of 700 men 
with two iield-pieces. No answer being returned, Major Chapin 
sent for half the number and one field-piece. This was not granted. 
The consequence was that the British out-flanked our men, killing 
and wounding many, and obtained possession of the town, and from 
the Presbyterian church steeple they had a tine view of our encamp- 
ment. The British kept possession of the town a very short time — 
long enouffh, however, for those who had been refused permissiou 
to depart from thence to leave it, which they did with shouts of joy." 

" The agreement with the Indians allows them $5 for each 
private taken and $30 for a captain, and so on in proportion to 
their rank. They are not allowed any sum for scalps, nor are they 
permitted to scalp any white person, but they have taken the 
liberty to scalp the British Indians. 

" A few days since a private dwelling house was set on fire by 
our troops in Newark. The next night the Presbyterian Church 
was destroyed the same way. General Boyd says it was by Major 
Chapin 's troops, and Major Chapin declares it to have been done by 
the regulars." 

After the demonstration of the 24th of August, several days 
seem to have passed without noteworthy incident, except that Cap- 
tain Gordon of the Royal Scots, in moving along the line of out- 
posts lost his way in a fog and entered the American lines, where 
he was taken prisoner by Thomas Gray, a private of the 15th U. S. 
infantry, who was rewarded by the gift of a silver cup " with a suit- 
able inscription," from General Boyd. 

After being becalmed for two days near the Ducks, Yeo sailed 
up the lake without seeing anything of the enemy's fleet. He sent 
a transport loaded with provisions into York and two others con- 
veying men, guns and naval stores for the Lake Erie squadron to 
Burlington, and on the 27th appeared ofl* Niagara with eight sail. 
One of his schooners ran in so close to the mouth of the river as to 
exchange shots with the American batteries. Next day he captured 
the schooner Mary, of Oswego, on its way to Fort Niagara with 
flour and lumber for the army, and crossed the lake to York. On 
the 29th he returned, and after landing Lieut.-Colonel Bruyeres, of 
the Royal Engineers, who was sent to conduct the siege operations, 
and a party of artillerymen, at the mouth of the Four Mile Creek, 
sailed for a cruise along the American shore in search of their con- 
voys of provisions. 

By this time the heat had become almost unendurable, 
and sickness had vastly increased. " The weather is intensely 
warm," De Rottenburg wrote on the 30th, "and everybody is more 
or less affected by it. Colonel Stewart, Major Plenderleath, Major 
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Williams, FitzGibbon and a great number of others are laid up with 
the lake fever. We are in great need of medicines." 

" Last evening our fleet came over," says Mr. Ridout, "and pro- 
ceeded to the Twelve-Mile Creek on the American side to intercept 
supplies by water, which the Yankees have daily received. Great 
victory in Spain (Vittoria). De Watteville s regiment is very much 
wanted here. The 49th are reduced to about 370 men. This morn- 
ing three companies, amounting to about 75, have arrived from 
Burlington ; 50 Royal Artillery have joined by the fleet. 

" By what I can learn, Sir George s presence here is very little 
sought for ; he has no idea of attacking the Americans on their ow» 
ground. The summit of his wishes is to recover Fort George and 
remain there. The great officers say this army will be ruined by 
petty affairs. Some heavy cannon have arrived at Burlington. The 
army have been these two days out of whiskey. There is a good 
deal of ague among the men. The 8th have neither blankets nor 
great coats, but a large supply have arrived."* 

It was then seriously proposed to bring a division of 2000 men 
tinder Major-General Stovin with a siege train of fourteen guns in 
the squadron from Kingston, land them at the Four-Mile Creek on 
the American side, invest Fort Niagara and begin a regular siege 
on both sides of the river. But this could not be done with safety 
so long as the American fleet was able to contest the command of 
the lake. 

Having equipped and manned the new schooner Sylph and 
taken on board two regiments of infantry, Chauncey had sailed 
from Sackett's Harbor on the 28th of August. On the 3rd Sep- 
tember he appeared off' Niagara and ran into the river during the 
night. Yeo, being then off* York, left a number of empty transports 
which he was conveying to Kingston for the conveyance of the 
siege-train to pursue their voyage alone, crossed the lake and 
anchored off the mouth of the Four Mile Creek on the evening of 
the 4th. 

De Rottenburg had already removed his headquarters to the 
left in hope of beginning the siege as soon as Yeo returned, but his 
chief engineer then declared that it would be impossible to drive the 
American fleet out of the river and commence operations without 
mortars. Two ten-inch guns mounted on Brown's Point, he said, 
would be sufficient. "If the fleet should leave me," De Rottenburg 
wrote, "I cannot hold my position with so powerful a fleet in the 
river. If I cannot get heavy artillery I cannot attempt anything 
with only six field-pieces and howitzers. I have now at the Twelve- 
Mile Creek and at York over 500 sick." By this time nearl}?^ the 

* Edgar, Ten Yean of Upper Canada, p. 210. 
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whole of his Indians, except those from the Grand River, bad 
returned to their homes, and desertion had again become alarmingly 
frequent among the regular troops. Two men of the 8th, four of 
the Canadian Voltigeurs and three of the 49tb had deserted in a 
single day. 

"We have changed our headquarters to the lake side," writes 
Mr. Bidout. "The encampment here is very beautiful, and is 
formed of the 8th and 104th and part of the 89th and 100th Regi- 
ments, consisting of 2000 men. They lie upon the edge of the 
woods, having large clearings in front, and the main road crossing 
the camp by Mr. Addison s, where the general stays. Very few 

troops are left in St. Davids The army is getting very sickly. 

There are more than 400 sick, and a great number of officers. York 
is considered the healthiest place for the hospitals. We cannot 
stand this daily diminution of strength ten days longer. Our fleet 
is just coming over from York — I suppose with De Watteville's 
regiment. Four of the Glengarrys deserted yesterday, and four 
American dragoons deserted to us." 

But great as the amount of sickness in the blockading force 
«iay appear, the ravages of disease were vastly more serious in the 
American camp. A large body of men had been practically shut 
up within it for three months. Their encampment was badly 
policed, heaps of rubbish and refuse were allowed to accumulate 
everywhere and a horrible stench rose from the sinks, to the neglect 
of which the surgeons ascribed much of the ill health of the 
troops. With the exception of a few hot days in the beginning of 
June, the whole of that month and the first ten days in July had 
been unusually wet and cool. Then a "severe and unrelenting 
drought" set in, which lasted for almost two months. The village 
of Niagara intercepted the breeze from the lake, while the unbroken 
forest stretching for many miles southward along the eastern bank 
kept the wind away from those quarters. The pitiless midsummer 
sun beat down upon their camp until it glowed like a furnace. 
"Thus having been wet for nearly a month," says Dr. Lovell, "our 
troops were exposed for six or seven weeks to intense heat during 
the day and at night to a cold and chilly atmosphere, in consequence 
of the fog arising from the lake and river. The enemy's advance 
being within a short distance of the camp, the details for duty 
were large, and skirmishes taking place at the piquets every morn- 
ing the soldiers were for a length of time stationed at the several 
works for several hours before daylight, and thus exposed to the 
effects of a cold, damp atmosphere at the time when the system is 
most susceptible to morbid impressions." 

The detestable quality of the provisions furnished by the con- 
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tractors was another fruitful source of disease. Much of the bread 
was unfit to be eaten. In some cases the flour had become mouldy, 
in others it had been so largely adulterated with ground plaster of 
paris that it could be detected by the eye as well as by its excessive 
weight. 

From less than seven hundred at the beginning of August the 
number of sick regularly increased to 1165 rank and file out of 
4587 three weeks later. Nor did this return represent the true 
extent of their losses by disease. " From an estimation of numbers 
sick in the general and regimental hospitals," said Dr. Mann, their 
surgeon-in-chief, "it was my perauasion that but little more than 
one-half of the army were capable of duty at one period during the 
summer months. The officers suffered equally with the rank and 

file There was one regiment on the frontiers which at one 

time counted 900 strong, but was reduced by a total want of good 
police to less than 200 fit for duty in the course of two months. 

At one time 840 of this regiment were in hospitals, besides a 

large number reported sick in camp Half of the medical staff 

attached to the regiments were also unable to perform their duty. 
Of seven surgeon's mates attached to the hospital department, one 
died and three had leave of absence by reason of indisposition, the 
other three were for a short period sick. So general was the sick- 
ness that the few remaining surgeons could not do full justice to 

their patients Deserters from the British array, of whom some 

hundreds came to our posts, exhibited marks of high health, while 
our soldiers were pallid and emaciated." 

The number of deaths was not great, the onlj' one of note 
among them being Colonel John Chrystie, the senior officer of that 
rank in the division. 

Although great efforts had been made during the whole year to 
increase the American regular army by offering bounties and other 
inducements to enlist, private information received by the British 
commanders indicated that recruiting scarcely kept pace with their 



Porter and Chapin appear to have retired from the American 
camp with the greater part of their force about the 27th August, 
and after remaining a few days at Lewiston, returned to Black 
Rock, where they began recruiting for another "excursion." A 
number of their Indians still continued with General Boyd. 

Wilkinson, the new commander of the "Army of the Centre," 
arrived at Sackett's Harbor on the 20th August with the intention 
of making Kingston the first point of attack, and with this object 
of bringing down the greater part of Boyd's division in the fleet, at 
the time when Yeo and De Rottenburg were actually contemplating 
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a similar movement of its garrison up the lake to assist in the 
reduction of the forts at the mouth of the Niagara, Wilkinson be- 
came alarmed when he learned about a week later that Prevost had 
gone westward, and sent a warning message to "prevent his playing 
tricks with Boyd." Then, in a highly characteristic vein, he began 
to cast up his chances of success. "What an awful crisis have I 
reached ! If Sir George beats Boyd, and Sir James, Chauncey, my 
prospects are blasted and the campaign will, I fear, be lost. If Sir 
George beats Boyd, and Chauncey, Sir James, Kingston may 
yet be ours, but should both knights be beaten, and our quartermaster 
find transports in season (of which I have fears, as I have found 
next to none here,) then we shall certainly winter in Montreal if not 
discomfited by some act of God." 

On the 4th of September he arrived at Fort Niagara to iSnd 
Chauncey 's fleet blockaded in the river and "Sir James Yeo with 
the British squadron vaporing in front of it." This state of affairs 
continued until the evening of the 7th, when a light land breeze 
enabled the American vessels to enter the lake again. For three 
days both fleets remained in sight without firing a gun, and each 
manoeuvering in the hope of securing the weather gage, at a distance 
varying from four to eight miles. On the 11th they had disappeared, 
and on the afternoon of that day the British squadron was becalmed 
near the mouth of the Genesee. Chauncey, with a light wind, suc- 
ceeded in getting within range of his numerous long guns in weather 
that just suited his vessels. Before sailing, the Sylph had been 
armed with four long thirty- two pounders mounted on circles be- 
tween the masts, avowedly in the hope of "bringing down some of 
the enemy's spars." She carried besides, six long sixes in broadside 
and is said to have taken on board some other long guns while at 
Niagara. Consequently Chauncey*s superiority at long range was 
even greater than before. But his crews had been much weakened 
by sickness, and deserters reported that his vessels were decidedly 
short-handed when they entered the river. He endeavored to make 
up for this by taking on board a body of riflemen to act as marines. 
He judiciously made the most of his opportunity by keeping out of 
range of his adversary's carronades and firing deliberately in per- 
fect security. "We remained in this mortifying situation five 
hours," said Yeo, " having only six guns in all the squadron that 
would reach the enemy (not a carronade being fired.)" Mr. Roose- 
velt considers it a "proof of culpable incompetency" that he did not 
substitute some of his long guns for his carronades, but as Yeo's 
whole career proves him ready-witted and resourceful, there were 
probably excellent reasons for not adopting so obvious an expedient 
as this may seem to a landsman. At sunset a breeze sprung up 
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from the westward and Yeo made for the Falfle Duck Islands, under 
which he believed that his antagonist would be unable to retain the 
weather gage. Chauncey declined to follow him, alleging that 
Amherst Bay is "so little known to our pilots and said to be so full 
of shoals that they are unwilling to take me there." It must have 
required no little audacity to write, " I am much disappointed that 
Sir James refused to fight me as he was so much superior in point 
of force, both in guns and men, having upwards of twenty guns 
more than we have and heaves a greater weight of shot." 

The fire of his heavy guns had been attended with surprisingly 
little result. Midshipman Ellery and three seamen were killed and 
seven seamen wounded on Yeo's ship, and the brig Melville received 
a shot so far below the water line that in order to plug it all her 
^runs had to be run in on one side and out on the other, but not a 
spar was lost or scarcely even injured Having thus "exhausted his 
naval tactics in endeavouring to obtain the weather gage," Yeo 
returned to Kingston on the 15th, "almost chased" into port, to the 
keen disappointment of the Governor-General, who had hoped for a 
"decided advantage." 

The booming of the cannonade hjxd been heard far inland 
by the New York militia gathering to march to Niagara, and 
rumors of a great battle spread fast. They soon came to Wilkin- 
son s ears, and being as "wild and extravagant as they are incon- 
sistent and contradictory," made him sigh for "an end of this 
uncertainty, which damps our exertions and retards our measures." 

On the 6th of September a British foraging party engaged in 
cutting a field of oats on Ball's farm was attacked by American 
Indians, and Glaus and Captain Wm. J. Kerr went to their rescue 
with some of the Six Nations. A party of the Glengarry Light 
Infantry also advanced, and American riflemen came out to cover 
the retreat of their Indians. Firing continued for nearly three 
hours, before the latter were finally driven in. Two of the American 
Oneidas were killed and the same number wounded, while Glaus 
had two Mohawks wounded and a drunken Cayuga warrior ran into 
the hands of the enemy. One of his Tuscaroras, who was very 
drunk, ran forward in pursuit near the close of the skirmish and 
drew their tire upon him, by which he was killed, and a young 
Delaware, who attempted to go to his relief and shot a white man 
in the act of scalping him, received two wounds. The Six Nations 
and their leaders were thanked in general orders for their good con* 
duct in this encounter, which was the only one that took place for 
several days. 

One of General Wilkinson's first measures was to issue an 
address to the Six Nations residing within the United States, calling 
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upon them to "organize, embody, and assemble as speedily as pos- 
sible at the most convenient place'' and send a deputation of chiefs 
to confer with him. Three hundred and fifty eventually responded 
to this summons and were joined by two hundred of the Oneida 
and Stockbridge tribes from near the centre of the State.* A bri- 
gade of 2,650 J^ew York militia had been ordered to assemble at 
Lewiston on the 7th September, but it was nearly three weeks later 
before it actually arrived, and did not then muster quite 2000 men. 

Two unimportant incursions were in the meantime undertaken 
by the volunteer force assembled near Buffalo. On the 14th Septem- 
ber Chapin crossed the lake with fifty men in the hope of surprising 
a militia guard stationed at Zavitz s mills near the Sugar Loaf, but 
found that Colonel Warren had been warned of their approach and 
withdrawn it into the interior. Three days later General Porter 
landed eight miles below Fort Erie and moved up the Canadian 
bank to the ferry without opposition. 

During all this time De Rottenburg continued to lose heavily 
by desertion. Every account from the American camp refers to the 
constant stream of deserters that were coming in, sometimes as 
many as seven or eight in a day and never less than two. General 
Wilkinson himself states sixty-five arrived in the first sixteen days 
of September, and that he had lost barely six. Yet he found it 
necessary to hang one of his own men as an example. Another 
officer, writing on the 13th, estimates that nearly 300 men had 
deserted from the British since the American army had entered 
Canada. 

Many of the inhabitants had become so much intimidated by 
the severity of the enemy in the deportation of numbers of the 
loyalists and destruction of their buildings, that they were un- 
willing to take employment even as teamsters or mechanics, and the 
Governor-General eventually found it necessary to publish a special 
order protesting against " the unjustifiable practice of the United 
States in paroling unarmed and peaceable citizens," and stating that 
" several subjects had been deterred from accepting employment in 
their several callings as mechanics, and otherwise, for fear of being 
punished for violating their parole." He asserted that paroles could 
only be considered binding on persons actually engaged in military 
services or found with arms in their hands, and that a parole when 
lawfully taken could only extend to military service in the garrison 
or the field and would not preclude them from performing their ordi- 
nary duties as subjects or from the exercise of their civil occupations^ 

* The number of Indians in the employment of the United States on this frontier must have been 
considerable. As late as 1862, the claims for pensions were allowed of 83 Indians of the Allejirhany Reser- 
vation, 218 of the Cattaraugus Reservation, two of Oomplanter's, 86 of the Oaondaga Nation, 11 of the 
Oneida Nation, 17 of the Tuscarora Nation, or 416 in all. 
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and that in the event of any aach persons being treated with undae 
severity, he would retaliate in like manner. It was added that 
there was strong reason to believe that in several instances the 
paroles so given had been sought by the persons themselves as 
affording a means of evading their military and other duties, and 
that all "such useless and disaffected characters" would be sent out 
of the country to the enemy as prisoners of war to remain until 
exchanged." 

On the 19th of September, having remaine<l in port four daj's. 
Sir James Yeo again sailed from Kingston, having under convoy 
seven small vessels loaded with supplies and siej^e guns for De 
Rottenburg. "The centre division of the army in Upper Canada," 
the Governor-General said in his instructions, "has long been in the 
singular position of investing a superior force ; it is much weakened 
by disease and desertion, and its pasition renderinl critical by the 
temporary naval ascendency of the enemy. The policy of the 
American commanders is to protract the final decision, in the expect- 
ation of depriving me of the means of forwarding supplies, as it is 
well known the state of the country will only admit of their being 

transported by water This pcxsition was a<lopted and luis been 

maintained in the expectation that with the co-operation of your 
squadron a combined attack could be made upon Fort George. You 
are to proceed to the head of the lake, affording a sufficient convoy 
to the small vessels containing those stores and supplies of which 
the army is in most pressing want. On your arrival at the head- 
quarters of the centre division, you are to consult with General De 
Rottenburg upon the eligibility of a rapid forward movement upon 
Fort George, bringing up in battery at the same time the heavy 
ordnance, mortars, and howitzers now embarked. The attack to be 
supported by your squadron. If this proves too hazardous for the 
squadron in case of the the enemy appearing upon the lake, to state 
it to General De Rottenburg, who will evacuate the position he now 
occupies, and, having assisted him in this, to do what is possible to 
ensure ascendency on the lake. The flotilla of transports to be kept 
employed as long as the weather will admit, in the conveying of 
stores from Kingston for the right and centre divisions of the 
army." 

Instructions had already been forwarded to De Rottenburg, 
authorizing him to retire as far as Burlington if he thought proper, 
but he had replied that he would only do this in case of absolute 
necessity, as he must then sacrifice the resources of the country in 
his rear. He was now directed to maintain his position as long as 
it was prudent, " although exposed to a lamentable prevalence of 
disease and desertion and the increasing numbers and resources of 
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the enemy. The land operations depend almost entirely on suc- 
cesses of the fleet, but to have relinquished one foot of ground on 
which we so proudly stand would have lost all our wavering friends 
and have proved destructive of our Indian allies." 

When these orders reached him, De Rottenburg was reduced 
to the verge of despair. " What with sickness and desertion," he 
wrote on the I7th of September, '' I am now almost au bout de raoTi 
latin, and my situation daily becomes more desperate. More than 
1,000 men are laid up with disease, and officers in still greater pro- 
portion. Daily five or six villains go off. There is no thoroughly 
healthy spot to retire to as far as York. Burlington is as bad aB 
here. The fever and ague rages, and the inhabitants are as sickly- 
as the soldiers. If you cannot send me fresh troops the country 
will be lost for want of hands to defend it. If I am attacked and 
forced back the sick will be lost for want of conveyance." 

About the same time, Mr. Ridout states that "desertion has 
come to such a pass that eight or ten men go off *daily . . . .Their de- 
serters come in every day. They say that 4,000 men are at Fort 
George. The other day a Yankee picket shot two of our deserters 
dead. One of the 49th attempted to swim over by Queenston, but 
was killed by the sentry." 

There can be no doubt that the distressed state of the block- 
ading army was perfectly well-known to the enemy, and it is 
astonishing that he should have abstained from an attack, when 
success must have seemed all but certain. "If the enemy's sick list 
amounts to one thousand four hundred out of three thousand," the 
Secretary of War said to Wilkinson, "the enemy can undertake 
nothing with effect." When this was written, a return of the 
division at Fort George showed that it numbered 4587 rank and 
file, of whom 3422 were fit for duty. 

Yet De Rottenburg gallantly prepared for the continuance of 
the blockade. When the autumnal rains fairly set in his position in 
and about the Black Swamp would no longer be tenable, and he 
proposed to remove his quarters to the high ground extending from 
Queenston to Chippawa. 

For about ten days after General Wilkinson's arrival at Fort 
George he was confined to his bed, according to his own statement, 
by a "severe and unremitting malady," which caused "much 
depression of the head and stomach." Others roundly asserted that 
he was suffering from the effects of drink. On the 16th he 
announced that hie had "escaped from his pallet with a giddy head 
and trembling hand," but nothing had been heard from Chauncey 
since his departure, and the result of the naval action was still 
unknown. The militia had not yet arrived, but "the Indians," he 
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said, ''enter into our views with zeal, and I expect a corps of at least 
five hundred in ei^ht daya" Estimating his own effective force at 
3400 and that of the British blockading him at 1600, he inquired : 
''Shall I make a sweep of them or not, at the hazard of the main 
object r 

On the 19th, a number of schooners and large lK)ats arriv^Kl 
from Oswego for the conveyance of Boyd's divisicm. Chauncey had 
sailed from Sackett's Harbor on the 17th, but was driven back by a 
storm. Next day he sailed again, and sighted the British squadron 
with its convoy on its way up the lake. But he made no attempt to 
intercept it, for the Secretary of War had come to Sackett's Harl)or 
on purpose to supervise the operations of the army, and had said : 
"Let not the great objects of the campaign be hazarded by running 
after Yeo. These accomplished, his race is run. Kingston or the point 
below seized, all above perishes, because the tree is then ginlled." 

Yeo for his part, encumbered with transports and siege guns, 
was only too glad to pursue his coui-se unmolested. The 
American fleet arrived at Niagara on the 23ixl, and two days later 
1,500 men were embarked, but a strong easterly gale prevented 
them from sailing. On the 26th the weather again l)ecame fair and 
the troops were in readiness, but Wilkinson had learned by that 
time that " the tantalizing Sir James Yeo was in shore with his fleet 
on the evening of the 24th about twenty-eight mihis east of York." 
Chauncey sent two light vessels to reconnoitre, which reported 
seeing the British squadron in Toronto Bay. The American fleet 
of eleven ships of war sailed out of the river early on the morning 
of the 28th, and shortly afterwards the British scjuadron was des- 
cried beating across the lake. Any movement of troops down 
the lake in the face of a hastile squadron was out of the question, 
and Chauncey went out to meet it. Yeo lay to about twelve miles 
away and awaited the attack. Again Chauncey had the wind in 
his favor and was able to choose his distance. Firing began about 
noon, and within a quarter of an hour a lucky shot from one of the 
Pike's long guns carried away the main topmast of the Wolfe, which 
in its fall brought down the mizzen topmast and main yard. The 
flag-ship became quite unmanageable on a wind, and to save her 
Yeo was obliged to put before a strong gale, which had begun to 
blow, towards Burlington Bay. His flight was nobly covered by the 
Royal George, commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir W. H.) 
Mulcaster. " This vessel," says Mr. Cooper, " kept yawing 
athwart the English Commodore's stern and delivering her broad- 
sides in a manner to extort exclamations of delight from the Ameri- 
can fleet."* A running tight was continued in this manner for up- 

* HUitory of the U. S. Navy, vol. U, p. S74 
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wards of two hours, until within about ten miles of the head of the 
lake, when Chauncey abandoned the pursuit. One of the bow 
guns on his flag ship had burst, tearing up the top-gallant forecastle, 
dismounting a pivot gun mounted there and killing or wounding 
no less than twenty-two men. Five others had been injured by 
shot. The confusion incident upon such an accident was no doubt 
sufficient to justify hauling off, but in addition to this the Pike had 
lost her main topmast, her bowsprit, fore and main masts were 
badly wounded, her rigging and sails cut up, and several round shot 
had pierced her hull below the water line, which kept all her 
pumps going. The Governor Ihmpkins was disabled by the loss of 
her foremast, and both the Miidison and Oneida had their spars cut 
up by round shot. 

The f oretopmast of the Royal George fell just as she came to an- 
chor, but the British squadron does not seem to have lost a man. Two 
days were occupied in refitting, during which Chauncey kept the 
lake, being in sight much of the time. Yeo was intensely annoyed 
at the unusual experience of having to run from an enemy before a 
man was hurt, and was overheard by his pilot to say to Mulcaster : 
" If we were on the high seas I would risk an action at all hazards, 
because if I were beaten I could only lose the squadron, but to lose 
it on this lake would involve the loss of the country. The salvation 
of the western army depends on our keeping open their communi- 
cations."* This affair was ever after known in his squadron as the 
" Burlington Races." 

About two hours after the American fleet had sailed to meet 
Yeo, a numerous flotilla of Durham boats was observed to come out 
of the river and anchor at the mouth of a creek beyond Fort 
Niagara. The movements of the contending ships of war were 
watched with the deepest anxiety by the officers of both armies 
until they went out of sight. The Americans were able to "dis- 
tinguish the Pike firing both her batteries, and frequently enveloped 
in smoke." Captain O'Conor, one of Yeo s officers who was ashore 
with De Rottenburg, took a station on Queenston Heights, whence 
he saw the Wolfe lose her topmasts and the entire squadron run 
into Burlington Bay. Before dark all the American boats re-entered 
the river, as General Wilkinson feared to attempt the voyage without 
a convoy. He peevishly complained that he "had difficulties, per- 
plexities and anxieties sufficient to discompose a saint.". 

The movement of troops and artillery across the river could 
not fail to be observed by De Rottenburg, and deserters assured him 
that Sackett^s Harbor was their destination. This information 
seems to have prompted him to undertake a counter demonstration 

* OofflD, The War and its Moral, p. 167. 
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on the morning of the following day. An order was issued for all 
the troops to be in readiness to move at an instant s notice, tents 
were struck, and wagons loaded. A desei-ter then made his escape 
to Fort George, bearing this note addressed to Major V. HuycK, 
13th U. S. Infantry : **Every movement of the army is either an 
advance or retreat; about 2270 strong." This opportune bit of 
information was written by Noah Hopkins, a saddler at Queenston, 
who was the son-in-law of an American colonel, and seems to have 
been constantly employed as a spy. He was afterwards detected 
and hung for treasonable practices, on the 20th July, 1814. The 
intelligence brought by this man caused something like a panic in 
Wilkinson's camp, but finally two strong columns marched out to 
oppose the attack if one was intended, or profit by the retreat. As 
neither took place, they returned to tlieir quarters without doing 
anything. 

On the 1st of October Chauncey returned to Niagara, still 
watched by Yeo, who anchored at the mouth of the Twelve Mile 
Creek. Leaving about 1,800 regulars, militia and Indians to occupy 
the forts and camp, Wilkinson finally embarked the remainder of 
his forces and set off on his long projected expedition. Yeo's oppor- 
tune appearance on the 7th of September had caused a delay of 
eighteen days ; his return on the 20th had been responsible for the 
loss of another week, when time and fair weather was of the utmost 
importance. Although he had gained no brilliant success and had 
finally been compelled to seek safety in flight, his services to the 
army had been most meritorious and effective. "In executing his 
orders," even Mr. Cooper is constrained to admit, " the English 
Commodore, who was an oflScer of rare merit, manifested great 
steadiness, self-denial and address, and the skill and boldness with 
which he manoeuvred received the applause of his enemies."* 

The long beleaguerment of the American camp was now about 
to close abruptly. As soon as General Wilkinson's purpose was 
placed beyond doubt De Rottenburg despatched to the defence of 
Kingston three of his strongest regiments and prepared to follow 
himself, leaving Vincent to maintain the blockade as long as 
possible. The defeat of the British squadron on Lake Erie was 
followed by General Procter's retreat from Detroit and his total 
rout on the Thames. Parties of New York militia raided the 
frontier between Fort Erie and the Falls, and large bodies of these 
troops were seen asseinbling at Lewiston and Fort Niagara. 

'* The Americans have possession of our side as far down as 
Samuel Street's, and have plundered all the loyal inhabitants of 
their property, " writes Mr. Ridout on the 2nd Oc tober. "The 

• Naval Hist of U. & , H, 881. 
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greater part of the settlement being Dutch Mennonites, are friendly 
to the enemy and assist them in everything. We have lately taken 
a number of their waggons. 

" We expect some serious movement every hour, as the enemy 
are in great force at Fort George .... We are driving all the cattle 
from this part of the district towards the head of the lake. The 
Chippawa and Short Hills country is stript of cattle, and to-day 
they are driving them from the vicinity of the camps. The 
waggons stand ready loaded with the baggage which moves in the 
rear."* 

On the 6th there was a lively skirmish, in which the light com- 
pany of the Royal Scots drove Chapin's volunteers through the 
streets of the village and entered it in pursuit. Colonel Scott, who 
was in command at Fort George, turned his artillery on the houses, 
when the Scots hastily retreated. They lost one prisoner and five 
wounded, while Chapin admitted losing six men killed and ten 
wounded, besides some prisoners. 

Three days afterwards, when De Rottenburg had gone as far 
as the Twelve Mile Creek on his way to Kingston, he met the panic- 
stricken adjutant of General Procter's staff, who falsely reported 
that the whole of his division had been captured, and that the Am- 
erican mounted riflemen were rapidly advancing upon Burlington 
from the scene of the disaster. This story caused an immediate 
retreat in much hurry and confusion, although, fortunately for them, 
there was no attempt at pursuit. As it was, a considerable quantity 
of stores were destroyed and the sick and wounded suffered dread- 
fully. " Upwards of 300 men upon the road," says an eyewitness, 
" and waggons loaded with miserable objects stuck fast in mudholes, 
broken down and unable to ascend the hills, and the men too ill to 
stir hand or foot." 

The audacity and success with which a protracted blockade had 
been maintained by a greatly inferior force is indisputable. From 
the 14th of July until the beginning of October the main army of 
invasion from which so much had been expected had not only been 
hemmed in and held in check, but kept in constant terror of attack, 
while it wasted away with desertion and disease. 

"The army at Fort George," says Dr. Mann, who was with it 
all the time, "consumed the most eligible season of the summer and 
autumn for effective service cooped within the narrow limits of a 
few acres of land by a force of the enemy not exceeding one-half 
of its strength, and, under a constant apprehension of an attack, 
placed itself wholly in a state of defence. This apparent pusillani- 
mity or want o f confidence on the part of the army emboldened the 

* Edgar, Ten Years of Upper Canada. 
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enemy to insult by repeated attacks upon its advanced piquets night 

after night This j)etit guerre kept the army in constant alarm 

and subjected the troops to vexatious fatigues, unremitted duty, 
and multiplied exposures, which prevented them from taking their 

necessary repose When an enemy exhibits great military 

talents, we are disposed to allow him all the credit due in a martial 
point of view, even when by artful deceptions and judicious man- 
agement with a force inferior he was enabled to apparently check 
the offensive operations of our army and compel it to place itself in 
a position entirely defensive."* 

* Medical History of the War, pp. M-«. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



1813. 
May 27 The Britifih evacuate Fort George and retreat to Beaver Dams. 

** 28 The Americans advance to Queenston and St. Davids. Colonel Preston occupies 

Fort Erie. Vinoent retires to the Forty. 
** 29 General Chandler returns to Niagara to embark on the fleet. 
" 30 Colonel Preston issues his proclamation. 
** 31 Vincent retires to Burlington. 
June 1 General Winder advances to the Fifteen. 
*' 2 He advances to the Thirty. 

*' 3 He advances to the Forty. General Chandler marches to his support. 
" 4 Chandler arrives at the Forty. 

" 5 The Americans advance to Stoney Creek and drive in the British piquets. 
" 6 Action at Stoney Creek. The Americans retreat to the Forty. General Lewis 

is instructed to assume command of the division. 
** 7 Lewis arrives at the Forty. The British fleet is seen from Fort George, and 
General Dearborn send orders to Lewis to retreat. The British squadron 
arrives at the Forty. 
^' 8 Sir J. Yeo cannonades the American camp at the Forty, sails to Burlington, and 
returns. He pursues and captures the American boats. The Americans 
retreat and Major Evans occupies their camp. 
** 9 Major Dennis advances to the Twenty. The Americans evacuate Fort Erie and 
Queenston. The Lincoln mUitia take possession of Queenston. 
Vincent advances to the Forty. Skirmish at the Ten. The Americans remove 

their armed vessels from Black Rock. 
Yeo sails from the Forty, and takes two American vessels at Eighteen-Mile 

Creek. British piquets advance again to St. Catharines. 
Sir George Prevost publishes his counter-proclamation. 
Yeo lands at the Genesee. 

He arrives at Kingston and sails again. The Lady Murray taken by the Ameri- 
cans. FitzGibbon occupies DeCew's house. Chapin enters Canada. 
Yeo menaces Oswego. 
Yeo lands at Sodus. Chapin arrives at Fort George. Dearborn orders arrest 

of the loyal inhabitants. 
Yeo returns to the Forty. DeHaren and Ducharme arrive with reinforcements. 

Bisshopp advances to the Twenty. Dearborn writes for Indians. 
Skirmish at Lundy's Lane. 
Colonel Boerstler advances to Queenston. 
Action at Beaver Dams. 
British Indians retire to the Forty. 
Vincent advances to St. Catharines. 
British outposts advanced to the Four-Mile Creek.. Yeo returns to Kingston. 

De Bottenburg assumes command. 
The British occupy St. Davids. 
Fort Schlosser taken. 
Skirmish near Fort Erie. Western Indians arrive. The Six Nations have a 

"talk" at Queenston. 
The British occupy Fort Erie. 
Skirmish at Butler's Farm. Indian council at the Twelve. British scouts cross 

the river near Black Bock. 
Attack on Black Bock. Skirmish at Ball's farm. 
General Dearborn retires from the command. 
Arrival of the remainder of the Boyals and 104th. 

De Bottenburg removes his headquarters to St. Davids. Skirmish in Ball's fields. 
A squadron of the 19th Dragoons arrives. 
Indian Council at the Cross Beads. 
American fleet sails from Sackett's Harbor. 
Indian Council at the Cross Beads. 

American fleet arrives at Fort George and embark troops. 
Americans land at Burlington. * 
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1813. 

•July 31 Americans land at York. Teo sails from Kingston. De Rottenburg reconnoitres 

Fort G^rge. 

Aug. 1 Americans bum barracks at York. ^^ . 

" 3 American squadron retoms to Niagara. 

^* 7 British squadron appears off Niagara. General Porter crosses below Fort Erie. 

*■'' 8 Two American schooners upset in a squall. 

*' 10 Teo captures the t/t«2ta and &roir2er. 

** 13 Yeo lands stores at the Four-Mile Creek. Skirmish near the Cross Roads. 

'* 14 General Porter and Major Chapin arrive at Fort C^rge with 364 volunteers and 
Indians. 

'* 16 Skirmish at Ball's farm. British Indians defeated. . 

'* 17 American Indians defeated at the same place. 

* * 21 Sir George Prevost arrives in the British camp. 

** 24 Beconnoissance in force of the American works. ^ - 

** 27 British squadron appears off Niagara. 

** 29 Yeo lands reinforcements at Four-JMile Creek. 

Sept. 3 American fleet enters the river. 

* ' 4 General Wilkinson takes command of the American army. 

" 6 Skirmish at Ball's farm. "^ 

** 7-9 The fleets manoeuvre off the mouth of the river. 

' ' 10 Wilkinson issues an address to the Indians. 

' ' 11 Naval action off the Genesee. 

*' 14 Chapin lands at Sugar Loaf . 

* ' 17 Porter lands near Fort Erie. 

** 19 A fleet of American transports arrives at Niagara. 

*' 23 Chauncey's fleet arrives at Niagara. 

* ' 28 Naval engagement. The British squadron driven to Burlington. 

Oct. 1 Chauncey returns. 

*' 2 Wilkinson sails for Sackett's Harbor with 4000 men. 

** 6 Skirmish. Chapin's volunteers driven in by the Royal Scots. 

** 9 The British army begins its retreat to Burlington. End of the blockade. 
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Preface. 



IN sending out this, the fourth pamphlet of the Niagara His- 
torical Society, some explanation may be made as to the 
contents, nearly all relating to the erection of some fitting 
memorial to the landing on our shores of the United Empire 
Loyalists, over a century ago. Circulars have been sent to the 
descendants of such, and others interested, and it is hoped that 
ere long, something worthy of that event may be erected. 

Last year we thought ourselves fortunate in being able to 
print a paper, read to us by the first president of the Provincial 
Historical Association, Canon Bull, to whom we owe the first 
suggestion of such a memorial, and this year we are fortunate in 
being able to offer a paper, from the facile pen of his successor in 
the presidency, Mr-. Coyne, and also one from the prominent 
archaeologist, Mr. David Boyle, by whose enthusiasm 
and skill so valuable a collection has been gathered in 
Toronto, and who has given us such valuable 
assistance and advice in forming our collection. The 
eloquent address of Hon J. G. Carrie had been delivered previ- 
ously at one of our meetings, stirring the blood and making us 
proud of our country, but unfortunately, no notes were preserved, 
and the address being extempore, we were unable to reproduce 
it. We think ourselves happy to be the means of giving to the 
public, and thus preserving, so eloquent and admirable an address, 
with so much of local coloring. This we are enabled to do by 
the kindness of Mr. Frank Yeigh, who kindly acceded to our 
request to take down in shorthand the address, as given on 
Queenston Heights, and to him we now return our thanks, as 
well as to the gentlemen who have allowed the papers read by 
them at various meetings of our society to be published. 

We rejoice that so great an interest is now being taken in the 
history of our country, and earnestly hope that every county, 
every town, every school section, may do its share in collecting 
and preserving its local history. The example of the Beaver 
Dam Historical Society is worthy of emulation, in producing so 
admirable a history of Thorold, and we extend our hearty con- 
gratulations, hoping that others may be encouraged by their ex- 
ample to go and do likewise. 

We would bespeak for our own humble efforts a favorable 
reception. 
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HE Historical Room is open every Saturday afternoon from 
3 to 5. 

The pamphlets issued by our Society are : 
No. I. Taking of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara 
River, 27th May, 181 3, by Major Cruikshank. 

No. 2. (With three illustrations.) Centennial poem by Mrs. 
Curzon ; Fort Niagara, by Canon Bull ; Slave rescue in 
Niagara, 1837, by Miss Carnochan. 

No. 3. Blockade of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara, 
1806, by Major Cruikshank. 

No. 4. The present issue. 



MEMORIAL 

TO THE 

UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS- 



Address given by James H. Coyne, Esq. , President of the Provin- 
:ial Historical Association, on the Second Anniversary of the 
Niagara Historical Society, 17th September, 1897. 

This commemoration is marked by features of more than 
ordinary interest. The year, the place, the day, and the object, 
must strike the imagination and impress the memory of every 
patriotic citizen. 

We are met in the Jubilee year of Her Majesty's reign, at the 
original capital of this Province, on the one hundred and fifth 
anniversary of the first meeting of the Parliament of Upper Canada, 
to take measures for the erection of a fitting memorial in honor of 
the brave and loyal pioneers who first planted British laws and 
institutions in the northern half of this continent. 

To the student of Canadian history, few places can be more 
attractive than the old historic town of Niagara. Your river and 
the great cataract, ever since they were first indicated by Cham- 
plain in his map of 161 2, have been known more or less to the 
literature of the world. As one stands on the margin of the 
mighty current, names and events prominent in the annals of 
Canada crowd upon the memory. 

The shades of De la Roche Daillon, of Brebeuf and Chaumonot 
— heroic missionaries, intrepid explorers — rise before him. They 
may have visited this spot as early as 1626 and 1640, respectively. 
But they left no record of the visit in their accounts of the Country 
of the Neutrals. In Sanson's map of 1656 the name Ongiara first 
appears. Possibly it was from Brebeuf and Chaumonot's reports 
that the name and site were learned by the cartographers, but as 
to this we are left to conjecture. 

And now' we are in the year of our Lord 1669 in this same 
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month of September. Cominj^ from the east is a picturesque pro- 
cession of canoes. It eijters the river's mouth, and from the frail 
barks step on your bank the first white men, of whose visit there is 
an autlientic record — the Sulpilian priests, Galine' and Dollier de 
Casson, the dauntless La Salle, and a score of their followers. 
They Hfi^iicd, tke.distaot,. roar of the ..mig:hty ' cataract, -and would 
g-ladly have visited it, but the season was late and tirne pressed, 
and they had to proceed westward along the lake. 

Afterward this spot was familiar enoug^h to the French. .On the 
poiriiacrpss the river La Salle built his fortified warehouse in 1679. 
On Cayuga Creek above the falls he constructed and launched the 
** Griffin," the first vessel on the Upper Lakes. Afterward in suc- 
c^esisiori, DenbnviHe,' Vandreuii' and Pouchot erected fortifications 
on' the east side, where the Niagara enters Lkke Ontario. There 
Prideraux and Colonel Jolmson fell in the assa^ilt in 1759, when Sir 
Wm. Johnson took command of the British forces and entered Port 
Kiag-ara in trramph, having- amongst his offiters such men as 
Coforrel 'Butief , Chief Joseph Brant ancl Daniel Servos, names inti- 
mately associated With the history of your' settlement at a later 
d'atfeV Pontiac's \var a few years' later was signalized on the Niagara 
irbiitieV "by the diiiasters to tlie''British''fo'rc^s'"at' the Rtly-named 
Devil's Hole. ' ' ' ' " - 

' ' jDuHng the' century that had 'elapsed sirice th^ S'ulpltian priests 
first 'paddled' up the T^iaga'ra^' many a fanio'us' traveller had 
vi'sited its fottk 'and' falls. ' Hennepin; Tonty, Lafitadu,"'Labontan, 
La Potherfe,' Charlevoix,"arfe names more or leg's associated with 
Nikgara in tHe^ history't)r exploration and travef.' 
^'' 'A'cehtr^ of the fiir' trade, 'Niagara 'was*' the resott of savage 
tribes from the remote northwest, 'arid rnany rieg-otiatidris ' were 
cdrrlett on t)trfside its fort by' the Ftetieh' commaLnBanf or ' commis- 
sioners with the dusky diplomats' of th6 forest, down to the time 
w'h^ri Pbuchot surrendered his' s^ord tb Sir William Johnson. 
'' ' The^ Revoiiftion transformed 'Niagara itito a tefuge ' for the 
Ldyalists, including 5,000 Indians erf the Six Nations under Brant, 
Johii De^eroiit'6 and -the famous Sei^eca chief, Sakoyenwarag'hton. 
ftsYdft- was the centre of'British operations in thfe Northwest, and 
dearly did the Loyalists, white and red, requite the persecntions 
kiiti -fjlGtS'derihgs they had experienced air the haiids of the'^riebellious 
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colonists. 

When the war closed, it was here at the foot of King street 
that the loyal refugees crossed over by thousands to take up land 
in the virgin province which still remained under the old flag. 
Ten thousand of them settled in Upper Canada during 1784. 
Then came the hungry year of which Mr. Wm. Kirby has sung so 
well. But the dark clouds passed and plenty soon smiled again 
over the land. The settlers brought with them their instinct for 
liberty and self government, and this led to the establishment of 
representative institutions amongst them by the Constitutional Act 
of 1 79 1. Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, of the Queen's Rangers, was 
perhaps the fittest man in the Empire to be chosen as the King's 
representative in the new province. The characteristic qualities of 
the Loyalists were exemplified in him in the highest degree, and 
he deserves and has received by general consent a high niche in the 
pantheon of Canadian history. There are two events of the year 
1792 which ought to be perpetuated upon canvas. 

The first historic picture will represent the landing at Niagara 
of the first governor of Upper Canada, accompanied by his staff, 
including his secretaries Littlehales and Talbot. He is received in 
due form by the assembled troops, comprising Butler's Rangers, 
the regulars of Fort Niagara and the militia of United Empire 
Loyalists, many of whom had served under the new governor when 
h« was in command of the Queen's Rangers during the war. The 
Six Nations Indians are there under their redoubtable chief, Joseph 
Brant. Fort Niagara welcomes the King's representative with the 
thunder of its guns. His replies to the loyal addresses presented 
are received with enthusiastic cheers and cries of God Save the 
King from the assembled multitude. 

Under such auspices the first lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Canada enters upon his vice-royalty. 

The next picture would represent the opening of the first par- 
liament of the province, 105 years ago this day. Yonder where 
now stand the ruins of Fort George, floated proudly in the breeze 
the red cross flag for which the settlers had sacrificed so much ; 
for it represented the United Empire, the object of their fealty and 
loyal attachment. Red men and white are ranged round. The 
Six Nations under Brant, the Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte 
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tention of the Empire and the world during this Jubilee year, 
which must always be a year of vast historical importance. 

With our population of six millions, our trade of two hundred 
millions, our vast commercial interests in shipping, railways, 
canals, elevators, our free Parliaments, our universities, colleges, 
and unrivalled system of primary schools ; our territory, larger 
than that of the United States, and nearly as large as all Europe ; 
our agricultural and timber wealth ; our limitless harvest of the 
seas, and our undreamed of mineral resources in Ontario, Koot- 
enay and the Klondyke, what prophet can foretell the achieve- 
ments of the next century ? 

But for what we have achieved and what we shall perform in 
future years, let us acknowledge our debt to the beginners of the 
Canadian nation. The seed sown by them has yielded an abun- 
dent harvest. **God hath sifted three kingdoms to find the corn 
for this planting," said the old Puritan divine. Doubly, trebly 
winnowed, was the golden grain for the planting of British 
North America. 

Reaping now the full fruition of their labors, we should not in 
this Jubilee year forget the noble men and women who, guarding 
a great idea, gave up home and property, the familiar scenes of 
youth and the associations of a lifetime, to brave the perils of the 
pathless wilderness, to seek new homes for themselves and their 
children in the vast northern forest, and to establish British laws 
and institutions securely once more under the red-cross flag. 
Although the makers of British Canada came from many lands, 
and in later years chiefly from the triple kingdom across the 
seas, yet the pioneers among the pioneers were undoubtedly the 
United Empire Loyalists. 

I am afraid we are apt to forget that the Loyalists, to a con- 
siderable extent, were the very cream of the population of the 
Thirteen Colonies. They represented in very large measure the 
learning, the piety, the gentle birth, the wealth and good 
citizenship of the British race in America, as well as its devotion to 
law and order, British institutions, and the unity of the Empire. 
This was the leaven they brought to Canada, which has leavened 
the entire Dominion to this day. **Just as the twig is bent the 
tree inclines," and Canada will bear to its latest age the impress 
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of the United Empire Loyalist. 

From such an ancestry the principles of religion, patriotism, 
law and order, haye been inherited by the people of Canada. 
**Yea, though we sinned and our rulers went from righteousness, 
Deep in all dishonor though we stained our garment's hem," 

Still the native instinct of British respect for law and order and 
righteousness never died out, but at the last has saved the nation. In 
many things relating to material progress, no doubt we have fallen 
short of the great Republic across the river, but we can justly and 
proudly claim that if life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
objects worthy of the care and protection of government, our own 
constitution guards these more successfully than does that of our 
neighbors. With their annual harvest of 10,000 murders and 200 
lynchings Canada does not desire to compete. Since the Conquest 
it can probably be affirmed with truth that there has never been a 
case of lynching in the history of British North America. Beyond 
all question, life and liberty are more secure in Canada than in the 
United States; safer in the Kootenay than in Colorado, in the 
Klondyke than in California, in Manitoba than in Missouri, in 
Ontario than in Ohio. Our churches are well filled. Our legisla- 
tion keeps pace with the requirements of advancing civilization. 
Our Legislatures and Municipal Councils are fairly representative, 
and largely free from corruption. Our laws are based upon the 
principle of equal justice to all. In all these particulars the influ- 
ence of the U. E. Loyalists is to be seen. Their motto was : 
**Love the Brotherhood, Fear God, Honor the King." 

In all ages and countries the beginners have been deemed 
worthy of especial honor by succeeding ages. The Romans pre- 
served for centuries the wild fig tree of Romulus and Remus as an 
honored relic; the Englishman proudly records his descent from the 
Normans who conquered at Hastings; the landing places of Cartier 
and Champlain at Quebec and Montreal are carefully identified 
and commemorated; Plymouth Rock records the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

It is eminently fitting that the landing-place of the pioneers of 
Upper Canada should be distinguished by some conspicuous and 
lasting memorial. 
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cleared forest and the fruitful field, the tall factory, the throng- 
ed wharf and market, the great institutions of religion and learn- 
ing, of art and benevolence, the reign of law and order, the love 
of liberty conjoined with loyalty, and the breed of men who carry 
on the work begun and hold high the banner borne by the pioneers 
of a century ago. 

But a just respect for their memory demands some formal and 
permanent token, by which posterity may be constantly and direct- 
ly reminded of the debt of honor and gratitude they owe, and 
stimulated to pay it by effort and achievement worthy of their 
blood — **that their days may be long in the land." The tombs of 
pioneers may become neglected and dilapidated. The rude railing 
in the midst of the field enclosing their sunken graves may crum- 
ble to decay. The fading inscription on the wooden slab, record- 
ing the dates of birth and death of the stout hearted Ranger or his 
brave wife, is at last obliterated by the hand of time. Historical 
societies such as yours will, it is true, gather up written 
records of the past and reminiscences of aged citizens, thus 
saving from oblivion the names and deeds of individuals. But the 
entire community should combine to perpetuate the memory of 
great national events. Therefore let the pillar or cairn be placed 
near the Loyalists* landing, **plain for all folk to see." Every 
Canadian who reads its inscription will, we would fain hope, feel 
his heart swell with commendable pride, and be inspired to emu- 
lation of those brave men and women who sacrificed all to 
duty, and who, while strenuously maintaining their liberties, es- 
tablished upon a lasting foundation British laws and loyalty and 
religion and order, and the principle of a united empire, in the 
northern land, which it is our fortune to have inherited from them. 



History Taught by Museums. 

By DAVID BOYLE, Curator <^ Archaeological Muteum, Toronto. 



We are all history makers — each of us is a small lump of 
history. 

Mentally, as well as physically, we represent the development 
of our race. 

If we trace our genealogy for not more than ten generations 
we find that we represent more than 2,000 families, and if we 
double the number of generations we shall discover that we are 
connected with 1,937,152 men and women of separate families. 

We cannot get away from this fact. 

History can deal only with the past — the present itself be- 
comes the past before we can formulate a notion of the present. 

The past alone is ours, with the exception of one instant we 
call the present. 

As the product of the past we are all interested in it, actively or 
passively. If actively^ we become instructors, educators, mould- 
ers of men. 

History lies at the foundation of ev«ry other science. 

An ancient aphorism is **Man know thyself," and a modern 
poet tells us that the ** Proper study of mankind is man." 

History has always been the same in its essence as it is to-day, 
but its treatment in literary form is not now what it was only a 
few years ago. 

Recent historians recognize the part quietly played by human 
nature wholly apart from plots, murders, and bloody battles, im- 
portant as such events were, are, and for a time at least, must con- 
tinue to be. 

Account is now taken of what were once thought beneath the 
dignified notice of the historian — no habit, no mode of life, no 
funeral custom, no method of catching or preparing food, no fash- 
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ion in clothing, no system of government, no mode of selecting 
rulers, no notions of justice however crude any or all of them may 
be, or may have Jseen, are now regarded as too trivial for observ- 
ation, because it is from simple beginnings that everything origin- 
ates. 

In this country recorded history begins only a few hundred 
years ago, and in some localities it is but a lifetime since. 

Now is the time to catch for ourselves what has escaped so 
Oiany elsewhere. 

If we do our duty now we shall provide material for future 
study such as no other country in the world can supply — for not- 
withstanding the statement that we have no history, we have one 
of the most brilliant and instructive histories any country could 
desire. 

It has been said that the country is happy that has no history. 

This is sheer nonsense. It is as if one should say, happy is the 
man who never had any experience. 

The history of our Empire is the most glorious history pertain- 
ing to any empire or republic that has ever existed. 

We as Britons, have done more than our share in the advance- 
ment, in the civilization, in the humanizing of our race, and those 
of us who find ourselves in this country have no . reason to be 
ashamed of what our people have achieved here. 

Let us in no braggart or vain-glorious spirit hand down our 
record to the ages. 

To accomplish this, literary effort should be supplemented by 
that which is more material in its character. 

In matters archoeological it is found necessary to show the 
ancient tools and ornaments, and this method of illustration is no 
less a sine qua non in matters historical. 

The Tower of London contains the materialized history of Eng- 
land since the days of King Alfred, and a thousand museums 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland possess that which alone 
renders many portions of history probable, while in numerous in- 
stances literary records would prove incomplete, fallacious or con- 
fusing without the work of the antiquarian. 

Object-teaching is the oldest kind of teaching we know about. 
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It has been recently revived in our schools. Other things being 
equal, the most successful teacher is he who makes the best use 
of the blackboard even with advanced pupils. 

The desire to see things is one of the strongest of human de- 
sires. Hence **shopping;'' hence our shows and fairs; hence 
theatricals; hence travel, adventure and discovery; hence our im- 
mense national and international exhibitions. 

For local history purposes there is nothing superior to the local 
museum, always made and provided that said museum shall be 
true to itself. It must not become a mere heterogeneous collec- 
tion — a mass of bric-a-brac, or a heap of curiosities. 

Every object should illustrate a point, enforce some statement 
or elucidate something obscure, and should be provided with a 
clear and copious label. 

We all require to be reminded of what we were, and it is good 
for us to see how our forefathers accomplished their tasks in the 
face of what we consider disadvantages. 

Many young Canadians to-day would go about the chopping of 
a tree with considerable awkwardness; it seems incredible to them 
that there ever was a time when it was difficult to procure a light, and 
they can realize only with difficulty that not very long ago there 
were no post office facilities, no telegraphs or even no telephones. 

The local museum should be the place to teach us all how 
much we now have to be thankful for, besides giving us clear 
ideas as to the origin and development of present day comforts, 
and it is the bounden duty of every well-wisher to his community 
to aid in building up such a collection as will be highly 
creditable to the people themselves. Wherever there is a good 
library there should be an equally good museum. One without 
the other is incomplete. 



The Battle of Queenston Heights. 

Bit HON. J. G CURRIE, of St. Catharines. 



Notes of an address delivered on May 24, 1898, at Queenston 
Heig^hts, before the Canadian Historical Pilj^^rimage. 



It was fortunate for Upper Canada and the Empire that in 181 2, 
when war broke out between the United States and Great Britain, 
the civil and military government was in the hands of a man like 
General Brock. He was a brave, fearless soldier who never 
thought of danger in the face of an enemy. Brock captured 
'Detroit with a handful of British troops and a few militia support- 
ed by the Indians under Tecumseh. Following this event, the 
Americans began to organize a large force on the Niagara frontier 
with a view to making a second attack on Canada. Their force 
probably numbered seven thousand, scattered between Buffalo and 
Fort Niagara. Brock, on the other hand, had not more than 1,500 
or 1,600 to oppose them on the Canadian side of the river He 
was perfectly satisfied that an attack would be made early in the 
month of October. On the night of the twelfth of October, the 
light company of the 49th regiment, under the command of Cap- 
tain Williams, was stationed in the redan battery, which was situ- 
ated half way down the hill and toward the river bank. Down in 
the village of Queenston was the other flank company of the 49th — 
the Grenadiers, numbering only 46 men under the command of 
Major Dennis. In addition to those two companies, there was 
Captain Chisholm's company from York, and Captain Hatt's com- 
pany from the 5th Lincoln Battalion. A small detachment of 
artillery had two guns — called "grasshoppers." They were well 
named, for they only carried a ball weighing 3 lbs. These guns 
were under the command of Lieut. Crowther, assisted bv the late 
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Captain Ball, who lived at the Four-Mile Creek. 

The morning of the 13th of October was very stormy and 
blustering. It rained and blew heavily, and under cover of the 
darkness, and before daylight — probably between two and three 
o'clock a.m. — the Americans commenced crossing the river, their 
first landing being near where I am pointing. There was quite a 
bank then which protected them. They were seen, however, by 
the militia sentinel who ran to the guardhouse instead of firing his 
musket, and giving an alarm. When the Grenadier company of 
the 49th (Brock's own regiment) and the militia companies saw the 
invading force, they commenced firing upon them, using the two 
little **grasshoppers" which did capital execution. The officer in 
charge of the Americans was severely wounded, as well as a great 
many of the rank and file before they got far from the river bank, 
in fact, they were driven back. There was a gun planted at Vroo- 
man's Point which comrhanded the river, and several American 
boats were injured by its fire in their attempts to land early in the 
engagement. Some of the battered boats drifted down to a point 
in the shore known as **the deep hollow," where they ran ashore and 
between seventy and eighty of their occupants were made prisoners. 

In the meantime, Captain Wool, of the American service, took 
some ot his men up the river and in shore until they came to the 
fisherman's path, traces of which can still be seen under and near 
the old ruined bridge. They succeeded in reaching the heights by 
means of this steep and narrow pathway without being discovered. 

When this early morning invasion was commenced. General 
Brock was in the barracks of Fort George in Niagara, seven miles 
away. He was an early riser, but the night previous he sat up 
until after midnight writing despatches, and wrote also what was 
to be his last letter to a brother in England. By daybreak he was 
aroused by the sound of distant firing, immediately ordered his 
horse and galloped up the road leading from Fort George. 

On that morning the battery at the first point (Vrooman's) was 
guarded by Captain Heward's volunteer company from Little York. 
A battery at Brown's Point was in charge of a company of Toronto 
volunteers under the command of Captain Cameron. When these 
companies heard the firin^^ and saw the flashing of the artillery and 
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musketry, Captain Cameron proceeded without orders toward the 
heights to a point near the pine grove that now stands. 

Brock had travelled so fast that he overtook and passed this 
company. He was alone, not even an aide-de-camp being with 
him. As he galloped by he signalled to the troops to hurry on. 
In a few moments he reached and passed Vrooman's battery. By 
this time the General was overtaken by his two splendid aides, 
Captain Glegg and Colonel McDonnell, then Attorney General of 
Upper Canada. A student under McDonnell was one of the par- 
ticipators in the battle of Queenston Heights — ^John Beverley Rob- 
inson, afterwards Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 

Brock speedily reached the redan battery, on the side of the 
heights, with one i8-lb gun (which commanded a portion of the 
river) and entering the enclosure, found only eight men in charge. 
No sooner had the commander entered the battery than shots were 
fired upon it from the men who had gained the top of the hill. This 
revealed the fact to him that the foe had gained the heights. 
While in this dangerous and exposed position. Brock and his gun- 
ners narrowly escaped being captured. It was now about seven 
o'clock in the morning. The battery was evacuated, but not until 
the artillerymen had taken the precaution to spike the i8-pounder. 
Brock had not time to mount his horse, but led it down the hill- 
side and entered the village to reform his troops. All he had at 
that time was less than 200 men, viz. : 46 of the Grenadier com- 
pany, between 46 and 50 of the light company and two companies 
of militia. With that small force Brock, as I think injudiciously, 
undertook what 2,000 men could hardly with prudence attempt, 
viz. : to storm this height with such a handful of men. Brock 
was mounted when he led his men, but it is stated in history, and 
I doubt not truly, that when he came to the stone wall near the 
base of the hill, he dismounted and thereafter led his men on foot. 
The only stone walls existing at that time in Queenston were one 
around Judge Hamilton's house and one this side of Mr. Thomas 
Dickson's house — the first low house I am pointing to, which was 
built by him some time before the war. It was at this latter wall 
that Brock dismounted. He was on the left of his men, leading 
them up, and had not proceeded very far when he received the 
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fatal bullet. He muttered but a few words when he died. His 
men retreated to the far end of the village. For the first time the 
49th showed their back to the enemy. Brock's remains were Car- 
ried oflF by his men and were taken to a house then occupied by 
Laura Secord — the house from which she went to milk her cow^, 
the time she gave warning to the British, and Boerstler*s corps 
was captured by a handful of men under Lieut. Fitzgibbon. 

Our troops retreated, as I have said, to the far end of the vil- 
lage. The two companies of York volunteers from Brown's and 
Vrooman's batteries joined them there and increased the combined 
force by that number. About half past nine, Colonel McDonnell 
attempted to do what Brock had failed to accomplish two hours 
before. He repeated the movements but was defeated and receiv- 
ed a wound from which he died the next day. Again our men fell 
back, but further than the end of the village, to Vrooman's Point, 
where they waited until reinforcements should come from Fort 
George, comprising three er four companies of the 41st, with some 
militia, but in the meantime young Brant with 120 Indians, came 
up from the lake shore near Niagara, ascended the mountains near 
St. Davids and moved east until they hemmed the Americans in. 
They kept them pretty well in their place for several hours and 
until reinforcements arrived. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon, if we had been here and look- 
ed down that road below Queenston, we would have seen horses 
and men splashing through the mud. Captain Merritt, the orig- 
inator of the Welland canal, and the first suspension bridge across 
the Niagara, near the Falls, had arrived with his troop of yeo- 
manry. Following him, came Captain Halcroft with two cannons 
and one howitzer, a company of regulars and two companies of 
militia. They no doubt made quite a show and were anxiously 
watched by the foe from this summit who w^ere expecting another 
attack. Instead of that. General Sheaife pursued a prudent 
course. This beautiful stretch of country, now covered with fruit 
trees, was then covered with a dense forest. None of the clear- 
ings extended back more than twenty or twenty-five chains from 
the river, for the people had not been long settled. General 
Sheaife took a road leading west and then went south and ascend- 
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ed the mountain without being seen by the enemy. The first 
thing the Americans knew of Sheaffe being on the summit was 
when they were about a mile above here. He advanced his men 
as far as the old Chisholm place, when the force formed a line 
coming down this way. As a result, the Americans had to change 
their front. The Indians had occupied the woods along the brow 
of the 'mountain. Next to them on the left was a company of 
colored troops from Niagara, for in those days we had a great 
many negros here. Slavery had been abolished in Upper Canada, 
but not in the United States, and therefore many a colored runa- 
way found a refuge on this side of the river. 

The two little grasshopper guns were hauled up by ropes and 
the Canadian line was formed facing the Americans. The In- 
dians commenced the action, followed by the whole force. The 
Americans numbered 800 or 900, in command of Col. Winfield 
Scott, one of the best officers in their service, and afterwards the 
conqueror of Mexico. He was then in the prime of life. Brock 
stood six feet two in his stocking feet, but Scott was six feet four. 
He was a splendid officer, and he must be given the credit that is 
his due. His services along the frontier were the most valuable 
of the American officers. He made a stump speech to his men, 
calling on them to redeem and capture the cannon taken at De- 
troit, and telling them they were in a tight place and must fight 
to the death as the river was between them and their country. 
Capt. Holcraft's artillery, being out of range, limbered up and 
reached the burning ruins of Judge Hamilton's house. From this 
point he commanded the river and silenced the field battery across 
the stream and prevented any further force from coming to the 
Americans. 

In a few minutes the real battle of Queenston Heights was . 
raging, but 't did not last long. The red men uttered a series of 
war whoops which added to the terror and confusion. Our two 
little guns were again put to work and soon every musket and can- 
non was in use. It was soon all over — a cheer and a dash, and 
the old Union Jack brought down the Stars and Stripes. 

The loss on the Canadian side was not heavy — not more than 
19 killed and 50 or 60 wounded. Of course we lost two grand 
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men — Brock, the hero and idol ot the people of Upper Canada, 
and his aide, Col. McDonnell. Both were brave men, and both 
fell in defence of King and country. Thus^ ended the battle of 
Queenston Heights. 

Brock's remains were afterward taken to Fort George and 
buried in the bastion he himself had buih a few months 
before. In 1815, after peace had been secured by treaty, the 
Legislature of Upper Canada voted ;^i,ooo to build a monument 
to Brock, but that was not enough to finish it. In 1820 ;£^6oo 
additional was granted. ;^ 1,600 was a large sum for the poor 
settlers of that day. In due time the monument was built. On 
the 13th October, 1824, Brock's remains were taken from. F^ort 
George to the Heights where he had fallen. It was a great day, 
with an immense gathering of people from all parts of the Province. 
The procession was two miles long and it took four hours to tra- 
verse the seven miles. Minute guns were fired from Fort George 
and also from the American Fort Niagara, and I might say that on 
the day he was taken to Fort George the American fort also fired 
their minute guns as a token of respect for a brave enemy. Near 
the end of the eventful day the body of the dead hero was depos- 
ited in what is now known as the first monument, which stood a 
few yards to the south of the brow and east of the present monu- 
ment, the foundation still being visible. 

On the 13th of April, 1840 — a Good Friday, I will not say 
how old I then was, I well remember — I heard a loud report 
which startled the whole village and country. Some base 
wretches from the other side, having an ill-feeling against our 
country, came over, placed powder in the monument and destroy- 
ed it, shivering it from top to bottom. It was not quite so high 
as the present structure, but was perhaps better placed for view. 
You could ascend to its top and walk on a balcony, whereas in 
the present monument, the only view one has is through small 
round holes in the walls. The deed was execrated in both coun- 
tries, and if the amiable feeling now prevailing between us had ex- 
isted then, they would have sent the miscreants back to us for 
trial and execution. 

The people of Upper Canada felt that their hero's grave was 
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desecrated. The monument that cost so much was ^one, and it 
was resolved to erect another.' Sir George Arthur, then Governor 
of this Province, called upon all the militia of Upper Canada to as- 
semble on these heights on the 30th of June, 1840. I took part 
in that great meeting. It was a beautiful day. Just such a day 
as this. I secured a good position right on the edge of the top, 
and had- a panoramic view of the thrilling sight. Ten steamers 
came slowly up the Niagara in line, from Toronto, Cobourg, 
Hamilton and Kingston, with H. M. S. Traveller bringing up the 
rear, with the Governor and his suite and many leading people on 
board. The ships landed their passengers at a wharf that stood 
at **the deep hollow," and everybody climbed the hill to the height. 
The militia officers were all in uniform, and a good, plain service- 
able uniform it was, blue suit, with epaulettes and silver or tinsel 
on the top, sash and sword. The officers formed into two lines, 
between which passed the Governor and the other notables. 
People came from all parts of the Province, the day being declar- 
ed a holiday. The Height was crowded. The Royal Artillery 
fired a salute. It was*a grand military and civil display. Among 
the military were the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, with a piper's 
band; and a squadron of the ist King's Dragoon Guards in burn- 
ished helmets. The meeting being called to order, several 
speeches were made by Governor Arthur, John Beverley Robinson, 
Chief Justice McLean, altogether the best by Judge Sullivan, 
among- others Sir Allan McNab, and Judge Hagarman. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed that the people of Upper Canada 
should build a new monument, finer and better than that destroy- 
ed. Parliament was not asked for a copper, and the regulars and 
militiamen, both officers and men, were asked to give one day's 
pay to the object. In due time the contributions came in until 
over $50,000 was gathered. The monument (and the keeper's 
lodge at the gateway) cost $47,000. 

Between the destruction of the old and the completion of the 
new monument. Brock's remains were buried in the private burial 
ground of the Hamilton family. In 1853, his dust, and that of 
McDonnell, were placed in the sacrcophagus in this monument, 
where it is to be hoped they will remain in peace. 
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Perhaps I might mention in conclusion an interesting incident 
on the day of the great procession and meeting already referred 
to. When the speeches were being made, a young British tar 
from **The Traveller" started to climb hand over hand up the 
lightning rod that stretched from bottom to top of the wrecked 
monument. It was a perilous undertaking, for one did not know 
at what moment the shattered and cracked structure might give 
way, nor could one tell how much weight the rod would bear, but 
the brave lad reached the topmost gallery and swinging himself 
over the projecting coping, climbed on top. The ten or fifteen 
thousand people below held their breath in anxious suspense as 
the boy began to feel for his pocket and to pull therefrom a ball 
of twine and let it down, with which he drew up a heavier one 
with a Union Jack, and at last, the flag was attached and filled 
out grandly in the breeze. Then a tremendous cheer rent the 
air, and before the daring fellow reached the ground safely, a hat 
was passed around, and he received substantial reward for his 
bravery. 

[The address of Mr. Currie was kindly taken 'in shorthand by Mr, Frank 
Yeigh, the leader of the pilgrimage party, at the request of the President of the 
Niagara Historical Society.] 

* * * 

After his address, Mr. Currie was requested to accompany the 
pilgrims to the earthworks to the south of the present monument, 
where he pointed out the portage road down which Gen. Sheaffe 
marched on his way to attack the Americans, and the formation 
of the forces when they engaged in battle about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. In speaking of the earth works he said it used to 
be questioned very much by whom and when they were erected. 
Some said they were built by the French before the conquest, 
others by the Americans on 13th October, 181 2, and many thought 
they were built in 181 4 by the force under Brown of the American 
army which encamped on the heights for several days. He was 
pleased to be in a position to settle the dispute, as he had in his 
possession a letter, which had lately come into his hands, 
dated the 4th September, 1814, written at Hope Cottage, Fort 
George, by the wife of the officer under whose direction they were 
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built — Lieutenant Jenoway of the ist Scots Royals. This letter 
states that after the erection of Fort Mississauga at the' mouth of 
the river, Lieut. Jenoway was ordered up to Queenston to erect 
the earth works. This would be in the early summer of 1814. 
He completed the works and mounted the guns, but soon after 
when Gen. Brown crossed at Fort Erie on 3rd July, 18 14, before 
the battle of Lundy's Lane, the lieutenant was ordered to destroy 
them as much as possible and remove the guns to Fort George. 
He partially destroyed the works and got the guns to Fort George. 
It may safely be said that in the last hundred years we have 
made a good deal of history, of most of which we may be proud, 
and of little of which we have any reason to be ashamed. 



MONUMENTS. 



A paper read before tlie Ontario Historical Society, at Oshweken, at the Annual 
Meeting, June ist, 1898, by Janet Carnochan, President Niaj^ara Historical Society. 



UNITED EMPIRE LOYALIST MEMORIAL. 

A stately monumental pile build high. 
Where landed on our sloping;, smiling* shores 
Those loyal souls, who suffering nobly bore, * 
That they and theirs, **God save the King, " might cry 
With steadfast heart, and voice heard far and nigh — 
Matron and maid, and son and sire, who tore 
Themselves from pleasant hearths and homes, nay more — 
From silent graves, where loved ones peaceful lie. 

Build then a shaft, **plain for all folk to see" 
To tell that every spot is hallowed ground 
Veined by the blood of those who fain would be 
Still Britain*s sons, as witness many a mound. 
Forget not we the red man, our ally, 
For faith his like, nor gold nor land can buy. 

Why are monuments erected ? Where ? What, and how ? are 
questions which may be asked and which should be answered sat- 
isfactorily, in any discussion on the subject. In all ages and na- 
^tions it has been the custom for civilized man to erect some 
memorial of great men, great deeds or great deliverances, to stand 
in gratitude, or warning, or remembrance. In Bible history, when 
the children of Israel miraculously crossed the Jordan, they were 
instructed to take twelve stones from the river, in commemoration 
of the deliverance. In Egypt, the pyramids and sphinx, monoliths 
and columns, stand to this day, riddles which modern ingenuity has 
not yet solved, shewing the mechanical skill, mathemat- 
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ical knowledge, perseverance and dogged industry of 
the Egyptians. The Rosettoa stone and Moabite stone proclaim 
victories. In India the Taj Mahal in the city of Agra, that dream of 
beauty to the memory of a beautiful woman by her loving husband, 
costing millions of money and years of work ; in London the great 
fire is commemorated, and holy men and women have erected 
costly fanes, in gratitude to God for some signal deliverance ; 
triumphal arches have been erected ; our great men have been 
honored, as that triumph of carved stone, the most remarkable to 
any literary man, Sir Walter Scott's monument, and the Albert 
Memorial to him whom Tennyson called Albert the Good, who 
*' wore the white flower of a blameless life." 

And of late years the expatriation of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists is coming to take its proper place in history, is seen in its true 
perspective, an event that has scarcely any parallel in history ex- 
cept the Acadian Expulsion, or that of the Hugenots from France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. For the first public 
expression of the necessity of a monument on our shores to mark 
the landing place of the U. E. Loyalists, we are indebted, as far as 
I am aware, to Rev. Canon Bull, the respected President of Lundy's 
Lane Historical Society, in his report when President of the Pro- 
vincial Association, his suggestion being to place a cairn with the 
names of the families who landed here. Surely the landing on our 
shores of a people coming through dangers multiform, by devious, 
dangerous ways to an almost wilderness is an event to be com- 
memorated, an event which has had results far reaching and im- 
portant, for it may truly be said that had not the great majority 
of people in Canada been U. E. Loyalists the results of the war of 
1812 might have been far different, for the strong determination 
of Canadians to defend their territory was intensified in the case 
of those who had suffered so much to maintain the unity of the 
Empire. 

It has been said that three nations were sifted to produce the 
Puritans, and again were they sifted to form the U. E. Loyalists. 
Canada has at Jast awaked to the fact that she has a history, and 
she has also awaked to the need of commemorating her sons. Mon- 
uments to Wolfe and Montcalm, to De Salaberry and Ryerson, to 
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Macdonald and Brown, that at Lundy's Lane to the heroes of that 
burning July day, and crowning the mount from which we behold 
so wonderful a panorama of river, lake and plain, the martial 
figure of the Hero of Upper Canada. 

Could the stories be gathered up of the journeys through the 
wilderness, in the canoe, skirting lakes, swimming rivers, bring- 
ing with them pathetic reminders of their homes, now treasured 
relics, volumes might be written. The romantic story of Mrs. 
Land almost equals that of Evangeline in its interest. The home 
of the Loyalist burnt in his absence, he flies for his life, thinking 
his wife and children had perished in the flames, and reaches Can- 
ada, living the life ot a misanthrope, while the wife and children 
reach Nova Scotia, thinking the husband and father slain, but the 
wife, grown restless and wearying, hoping she might yet hear of 
her husband, comes by slow journey ings to Niagara and hears of 
a solitary settler named Land forty miles away, and again takes 
up the weary march, finds a log house, and her long lost husband, 
who, after thirteen years, scarcely knows his wife and children. 
The story might make a thrilling Canadian romance. Then the 
story of Magdalene Whitmore, 7iee Servos, who as a child saw the 
murder of her Loyalist grandfather, and after many years is brought 
to Canada to her father*s new home and there becomes the mother 
bf the wife of our great novelist, Mr. Kirby. Well may he tell 
the story so feelingly, and no wonder, having heard it in these U. 
E. homes so often. 

** And they who loved 
The cause that had been lost, and kept their faith 
To England's crown and scorned an alien name 
Passed into exile, leaving all behind 
Except their honor, and the conscious pride 
Of duty done to country and to King. 
Broad lands, ancestral homes, the gathered wealth 
Of patient toil and self-denying years 
Were confiscate and lost * * * 

Not drooping like poor fugitives they came 
In exodus to our Canadian wilds. 
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But full of heart and hope, with heads erect 

And fearless eye, victorious in defeat, 

With thousand toils they forced their devious way 

Through the great wilderness of silent woods. 

That gleamed o'er lake aud stream, till higher rose 

The northern star above the broad domain 

Of half a continent, still theirs to hold. 

Defend and keep, forever as their own. 

Their own and En[^land's to the end of time." 

Let us not forget the part borne by our red brethren who may 
also be called United Empire Loyalists, and let us not forget their 
losses and sufferings, the deprivation of their land In the first place 
when they saw their hunting grounds moved back and ever back- 
ward, at the resistless march of settlement, and next the loss of 
the protection of their Great Father and the almost impossibility 
to them of believing that even the lands of which they felt secure 
were again lost, that they too must seek other hunting grounds if 
they wished to be the allies of Britain, seeing their fields laid 
desolate, their crops destroyed, and let us not forget that much 
material help was given by them. Was not the victory of our im- 
mortal Brock at Detroit assisted by the presence of our Indian 
friends ? And with Sheaffe at Queenston their presence helped to 
gain the day, and at Beaver Dams and Moravian Town they well 
and nobly played their part. We rejoice that so noble a monument 
has been erected to the great chief Brant, and much would we be 
delighted were there one also to Tecumseh, who was so able, so 
eloquent, so wise, so brave. May the day soon dawn, as at Buffa- 
lo to Red Jacket, may a noble statute to Tecumseh be erected 

And now we ask that some memorial should mark the spot 
where landed these men and women, nay children too, who were 
so soon to do their part in making every spot in this Niagara pen- 
insula historic, nay holy ground. Let this monument be a cairn 
or a building, a shaft or a tower. Let it tell to all that Canada 
cherishes the memory of all that is true and noble, self-sacrificing 
and patriotic. From this spot may be seen Fort Niagara with its 
memories ot La, Salle, that man of iron frame and iron will, from 
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whose walls has waved twice the Union Jack (each time by con- 
quest), the Fleiir de Lis and the Stars and Stripes. Not far off is the 
scene of the battle of Fort George, where stood a lighthouse on 
our shores. Here too a century ago arose the spires of two churches 
soon to fall in conflagration, here too were Navy Hall and King's 
wharf and not far off the monument-crowned mountain. Where 
can you find a spot so fair or so historic ? * . 

* It has been suj;gested that in view of the collection in the rooms of the Histori- 
cal Society having now become so large, the memorial take the shape o! a building 
with towei attached, »he building to be fire-prool, as so nitiny precious historic relics 
are here gathered It is intended to ask help from the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, and circulars have been sent out to members of U. E. families asking 
advice and assistance. 
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PREFACE. 



THE fifth pamphlet of the Niagara Historical Society, will, it 
is hoped, be received as favorably as the preceding* num- 
bers. The sermon by Rev. Robert Addison will be a 
pleasing surprise and will form a worthy companion to those of 
the other early ministers of Niagara which have been preserved. 
Found almost by accident, its leaves yellow with age, it has been 
a pleasing task to prepare it for the printer. For some time it 
has been desired that there should be some description of several 
historic houses, built before the war whose history is closely 
interwoven with the story of those heroic days, and we hope 
that the history of many others may be told before these deeds 
are forgotten, ere 

The race of yore 
Who told our marvelling boyhood legions store. 
Of their strange ventures, happed by land or sea, 
Are blotted from the things that be. 

So many ot the early homes of the Niagara region were destroyed 
by fire in the War of 1812, and so many precious relics and valu- 
able records thus perished that it is all the more incumbent on us 
to gather up all that can now be gamed of the stories of pioneer 
life. Any who can assist in this way will confer a benefit on 
the Societies which are now endeavoring to make up for the long 
indifference of the past 



THE Historical Room is open eveiy Saturday afternoon 
from 3 to 5. 

The pamphlets issued by our Society are : 

No. I. Taking of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara 
River, 27th May, 181 3, by Major Cruikshank. 20 cts. 

No. 2. (With three illustrations.) Centennial poem by Mrs. 
Curzon ; Fort Niagara, by Canon Bull *; Slave rescue in 
Niagara, 1837, by Miss Carnochan. 20 cts. 

No. 3. Blockade of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara 
1 806, by Major Cruikshank. 25 cts 

No. 4. Memorial to United Empire Loyalists, by Jas. H. 
Coyne, President of the Provincial Historical Society ; History 
taught by Museums, by David Boyle, Curator of Arch- 
aeological Museum, Toronto ; Battle of Queenston Heights, 
by Hon. J. G. Currie; Monuments, by Janet Carnochan. 20 cts. 
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The residence of Jas. McFarland, Esq., built in 

1800. Used as a hospital duringf war 

ot 1812-14. 




Residence of Geo. Field Esq. Used as a Hos- 
pital during war of 181 2-14. 



AiA Old Time Sermon. 



Sermon preached by the Rev. Robert Addison, fhe first minister of St. 
Mark's, Niagara. The tlrst pa^re was torn and somewhat defaced, so that 
there is a slight break. The time must have beeu aiiortly after the close 
of the war of 1812-14. 

I Peter, 4th, 8th. **And above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves, for charity shall cover the multitude of sins." 

The heavenly report of thes^ words can be construed in no 
other light than x x x on the minds of the benevolent a due 
and laudable impression. The object I wish to present to you 
my friends in my discourse is to x x x x 



but this 
is not applicable in the present instance and though I would not 
wish to throw out any observations to give even a coloring- of en- 
couragement to idlenes, still I would not wish on the contrary by 
any cold remarks to hold back the hand already stretched forthj 
and I may say participating in the christian like feeling of the 
heart to relieve the necessitous, though the object should be un- 
worthy of bounty. This would not detract from our virtue. If 
we err let us err on the side of mercy and leave the justice aud 
judgment to Heaven. Allow me then my friends to present to 
your view the objects I advocate and such objects as are advocat- 
ed by our blessed Lord, the Fatherless and the Widow ^ such is 
the plain pitiable tale, it requires not the power or force of elor 
quence to lighten its misery, on you whose hearts are sensibly 
alive to the distress of your fellow creatures, who know best how 
to believe arid administer to their comforts. These poor people 
have a strong claim; I thought they were strangers, far from their 
country and home, when I say strangers I mean not immediate- 
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ly known to us except by their misery; I had been misinformed. 
They are British subjects, however with ourselves and came here 
in the late war with the U.S. The head of the family bravely 
stood forward in detence of the country, but was unhappily taken 
prisoner. In this situation of difficulty and distress he fully prov- 
ed his loyalty by contriving- and procuring- at his peril the means 
of escape for two useful and respectable militia officers, one of 
whom is dead, and the other lives in this place. He did not, he 
could not escape himself. His young and numerous family joined 
him in the States and as soon as he could arrange his humlle af- 
fairs, he returned to the country of his affection and came in lopes 
of bettering his circumstances by honest and laborious inv astry. 
But alas, such is the uncertainty of human life and everythin f con- 
nected with it, so thin the partition between happiness and nisery, 
life and death, that in one short ^moment the whole scene :an be 
changed and sadly reversed, to-day all joy and sunshine, to-mor- 
row afflictions and clouds, and which of us can say even the most 
affluent that such reverse of fate is not impending over and ready 
to burst upon our head. 

Is it in the power of man to 'avoid or avert the wise dis- 
pensations of Providence, I trust there is none so mad as to think 
so, tho' 'tis too evident that poor, blind unthinking- creatures there 
are who act as if they did. May the Almighty illuminate their 
minds with His Heavenly knowledge, that they may turn from 
their evil ways and flee from the wrath to come. Believe me, the 
best way to avoid the just and deserved punishment of our sins 
both here and hereafter by the Almighty disposer of all events is 
to humble ourselves before Him, to implore in fervent prayer with 
minds abstracted from every earthly consideration, his pardon, 
grace and mercy, and to copy the example and precepts of His 
Blessed Son, our Lord and Redeemer, and although we cannot at- 
tain to His spotless, pure and holy life, yet our endeavors in the 
trial shall not lose their labour nor reward. 

In my present discourse I will inquire how 
this ^reat duty of charity is recommended to us 
in the Holy Scriptures. There was nothing- our Saviour 
inculcated more strongly into the minds of His disciples for the 
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instruction and blessing of all generations than that brethren 
should love one another and have charity, and here I beg to re- 
mind you of the following passage in the 19th chapter of Mat- 
thew, 16, 17, 20 and 2 1st verse, **And behold one came and said 
to him. Good Master what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life, and He said unto Him, why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one that is God, but if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. The young man said unto him, all 
these things have I kept from my youth up, what lack I yet ? Jesus 
said unto Him, It thou wilt be perfect go and sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in Heaven, and 
come and follow me,*' We find the young man went away on 
hearing the conditions of his salvation, exceedingly sorrowful, for 
he had great possessions. The question asked of our Lord at 
first might seem equivalent to the enquiry, what mnst I do to be 
saved. But our Lord saw that His judgment was erroneous and 
his heart unhumbled and carnal. He therefore first objected to his 
giving him whom he supposed to be a mere man, the title of good 
as all men are evil m themselves, and none is strictly and abso- 
lutely good but the one living and true God, the fountain and per- 
fection of goodness and excellency. The remark was the more 
needtul as the Rabbis affected this title and it intimated that the 
inquirer was not properly sensible of the depravity of his heart or 
the dignity of the person whom he here addressed, to whom the 
title of good belonged in a far higher sense than he supposed. 
He then directed him to keep the commandments of God if he 
meant to enter life by the good things he should do. He ignor- 
antly replied by inquiring which of the commandments he was to 
keep. Whereas a perfect obedience to all of them is the indis- 
pensable condition of life according to the covenant of works, and 
cursed is everyone that continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them. The young man, regardless of the 
first table and ignorant of the spiritual precepts adduced, answered, 
he had kept them all from his youth, He could only mean the 
letter and that he was free from the grosser violations ot it, for 
doubtless he had infringed several ot them and he certainly was 
very far from loving his neighbor as himself. To this he added an 



enquiry, what was yet wanting to complete his righteousness, but 
our Lord, to discover to him and others the evil that lurked under 
these false appearances, told him he yet lacked one thing and 
that if he would be perfect he must go and sell his estate, dis- 
tribute the money to the poor and follow Him, and then he should 
have everlasting treasure in Heaven. The reward offered for the 
sacrifice of this man's riches when he found it was indeed his 
wealth that should purchase it by bestowing it as our Lord desir- 
ed and his sorrowing at the terms and of course refusal of them 
showed that the trj2 spirit of Christianity was not in him, nay, 
that the devil indeed had^ yet power over his heart, for if he had 
faith in Christ he never would have declined an immortal crown of 
glorv for any earthly riches whatever. 

In the 9th and loth verses of the chapter 
I have taken my text from are also these words, 
**use hospitality, one to another without grudging as every man 
hath received the gift, even so minister one to another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God." Whatever be our cir- 
cumstances in this world, whether wealthy or poor, we are un- 
doubtedly stewards of the Great Lord of all, and as undoubtedly 
will have to render an account of our stewardship at the dreadful 
day of reckoning and judgment, everyone according as hath been 
given unto him. Yet alas, how few thmk of this moral certainty 
and are still more criminal in the eyes of God, if knowing it they 
neglect it, if they know it not they are ignorant of the great word 
of truth, the Bible, but let them I pray take heed ere too late lest 
they should be called to render an account that would doom them 
to eternal misery. 

There are few of us so blind but we must per- 
ceive the superfluous expenses mankind enter into to gratify their 
pride and their passions. The very expense of superfluities that 
are unnecessary to their comfort or happiness would be suflicient 
to support many poor, honest and industrious families. But there 
are many men such gross and brutish sensualists as disgrace the 
beautiful order of our creation, that it seems nothing would rouse 
them to either a sense of their own infamy or induce them to per- 
form one heavenly act of charity, to mitigate one crime of their 



iniquitous and useless lives, or hide one of the multitude of their 
sins. May the Almighty in His great mercy open their ears to 
wisdom and their hearts to understanding ere He calls them from 
this life of evil and temptation. The more we think on the pro- 
digality of those stores entrusted more or less to man for the pru- 
dent aud useful benefit of all, the more must we ever censure such 
lavishers of them. If they have a spark of that grateful and de- 
lightful feeling in their hearts that good men have when they per- 
form a good and generous action, an approving conscience, they 
would acknowledge 'twas beyond all the satiating luxury and 
empty pomp this world could bestow. There is an inward satis- 
faction in doing a benevolent act without ostentation that a good 
man would not barter if he could for wealth. Innumerable are 
the opportunities my friends of thus indulging such gratifications. 
If we do not meet them immediately under our own eyes or even 
in our daily walks, still if we have the will to learn we too truly 
shall find out the abodes of penury and disease, 

The lowly, glorious and blessed Jesus, the Redeemer of us 
miserable sinners, condescended to minister consolation to the 
afflicted of every description, Will men then that were lost and 
condemned but for the sufferings of their Saviour refuse to follow 
His Heavenly example or think it a shame or reproach to them 
and beneath their dignity to be found alleviating the distresses of 
the poor and needy. If of such we are ashamed, I fear our Lord 
will pronounce at the dreadful Day of Trial an irrevocable sen- 
tence, the awful and condemning words, when we would vainly ex- 
cuse ourselves, **Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
I know you not,ye are none of mine." Awful, truly awful indeed, 
will be such a declaration. 

Let us then my friends in time bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance, for every sin we may have thoughtlessly or wilfully com- 
mitted. Hear the declaration of the most patient man in the 
depth of his affliction : **When the ear heard me then it blessed 
me." The heart I would wish cheered by your present bounty is 
that of a widow, and a helpless, young and numerous family. She 
lost her husband soon after her arrival, she still had a son, he also 



fell, she has a daughter x x x x As the subject of my 
discourse is one I have peculiar pleasure in ever bringing to your 
notice, I wish to shew further the blessing to be derived 
from it and how far your contributions this day may rescue an 
afflicted family from present and future poverty, and yet more and 
of greater and happier consequences, possibly miserable lives and 
untimely ends, I do not apprehend this would be the case with 
these poor people in particular, I trust in God it would not, nor 
ever will be. But too frequently do we hear of men driven by the 
desperation of their circumstances to desperate means with the 
destructive view of bettering them, and even wretched unhappy 
misguided females lost to virtue and respectability by the bribe of 
money to overcome momentary want, and in either case what is 
their inexpressibly miserable end — remorse and ignominy. And 
what does a cold and regardless world say of such victims ? 
Vagabonds, they deserved their fate ! True, their lives deserved 
to become a sacrifice for their crimes. The laws of Justice de- 
manded it. But here let us pause and dispassionately reflect, 
might not the kind assistance of some generous soul to,^have 
stretched out their hand with relief at the critical moment of need 
severed destruction from them and saved them to the community 
as good and honest members of society ? Now my friends may 
not Providence in His all wise dispensations make us this day by 
our exertions in behalf of this family, instruments for their welfare 
here, and glorious immortality hereafter. Can we have a strong- 
er inducement to excite us ? Let us be this day at leasts to those 
poor helpless infants a kind indulgent father, and to the disconso- 
late widow'd mother as it were, a tender and affectionate husband, 
providing for her and her family's necessities. Let her grief if 
possible be soothed thro' your protection of herself and infants. 
Let their cry for bread (by your bounty) be no more heard, and if 
anything in the world can repay your heart with satisfaction and 
sacred joy, it would be to behold these little helpless innocents 
kneeling round and with their yet almost desponding mother with 
hearts and hands gratefully lifted to Heaven imploring the God 
of Mercies to shower blessings on you and yours, and whatever 
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you do, do it heartily to the Lord and not unto men, '^knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance for 
ye serve the Lord Christ." Now to God the Father, etc. 

[At the North end of St. Mark's Church is a tablet with this 
inscription : — 

**In memory of the Rev. Robert Addison, first missionary of 
this district, of the Venerable the Society for the Propag-ation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. He commenced his labors in 1792, 
which by the blessing of Divine Providence he was enabled to 
continue for 37 years. Besides his stated services as minister of 
St. Mark's in the town, he visited and officiated m different parts of 
this and adjoining districts until other missionaries arrived. He 
was born in Westmoreland, England, and died Oct. 6th, 1829, in 
the 75th year of his age. * Remember them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God, whose 
faith follow, considering the end of their conversation, Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday and to-day and forever.' Heb. 13, 7, 8." 

This tablet was erected as a testimony of respect and affec- 
tion by friends of the deceased. ] 



HISTORY OF 



Mrs. Jean Baptlste l^ousseaux. 



BY ALEXANDER SERVOS, 



Marg^aret Kleine was born of German parentage in the year 
1759, in the Mohawk Valley, now the State of New York, then 
a British colony. She was taken by the Indians, when a child 
about one year old, during the war with the Indians. The 
Indians killed her father by tying him to a tree and whipping 
him to death with the ramrods of their rifles. From the shock 
of witnessing such an awful death his wife fell dead. The young 
child was then taken, along with her sister who was then fourteen 
years old, by the Indians. On the loss of her mother she cried 
and was threatened with death by the exasperated Indians, and, 
in order to keep the child quiet Elizabeth filled her mouth with 
leaves so she could not make a noise. A short time after that Chief 
Joseph Brant seeing these two white children with the Indians, 
took them himself and brought them along with him to Niagara, 
and from there in due course of time they were taken to Brantford on 
the Grand River, where they lived with the Brant family until 
Margaret was fourteen years old. During this time Brant had 
discovered some of her near relatives, at or near Kingston. Mrs. 
Brant being unwilling to give up the young girl. Chief Brant 
arranged to let her go to her relatives. He fitted out a bark 
canoe with blankets and provisions, and the girl, canoe and out- 
fit were conveyed across the country from Brantford to Burlington 
Bay at night by the Indians, and he directed her how to proceed 
by keeping along the shore ot the lake, she being alone during all 
the voyage. At night she pulled the canoe on shore, made a fire 
and slept in her blankets. The time occupied in going that dis- 
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tance was sixteen or eighteen days. On reaching Kingston she 
had no difficulty in finding her relatives, Chief Brant having given 
her full particulars how to find them. She was well qualified 
to paddle a canoe, having been taught that art by the Indians 
through living so long with the Brant family. 

On arriving at Kingston she found her relatives and lived with 
them until she married Jean Baptiste Rousseaux in 1780, who was 
a Frenchman, born and educated in Paris. He had gone to England 
and from there came to America with General Wolfe, and was 
with him at the taking of Quebec. After a short time he became 
intimately acquainted with Chief Joseph Brant and very quickly 
learned the Indian language and became proficient in speaking it, 
so much so that through the influence of Chief Brant he was 
appointed interpreter to the Indians, and held that position until 
his death in 181 3. He died in the town of Niagara and was 
buried in St. Mark's cemetery. 

After marriage Rousseaux and wife went to the village of 
Ancaster, a small village in the then Gore District, now the 
county of Wentworth, and kept a general store. About the year 
1793 he built a grist mill in the village for grinding wheat for the 
farmers, and, for chose days, did a large and thriving business, 
and acquired a good deal of wealth, besides large tracts of land 
throughout the country. Their family consisted of four 
daughters and two sons, namely : Elizabeth, who married 

House of the county of Norfolk. Rainet married 

Elijah Secord, who afterwards kept a store in Ancaster, and 
finally settled in the township of Barton, where he and his * 
brother, John, built the Albion mills. A number of their descend- 
ants are still living. Margaret married Thomas Davis, who 
settled in the township of Saltfleet, and left a large family, many 
of them still living. Catharine, or as she was called, Kate, the 
youngest daughter, married Daniel Kerr Servos of Niagara in 
1816, who at that time belonged to the barrack department at 
Niagara, where he was employed from the close of the War of 
181 2-14 to 1 81 8, in which war he served as private, corporal, 
sergeant and lieutenant, after which he removed to the head of the 
lake and purchased a farm, lots 3 and 4 in the township of Barton 
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county of Wentworth, where he resided until his death in 1857. 
His widow died in 1882. They raised a family of four daughters 
and three sons, besides two sons who died when quite youn^. 
The daug^hters were Margaret Ann, who married Matthew Brock 
Secord, both living to an old age, leaving many descendants. 
Elizabeth Gertrude, who married Alexander Rennie of Toronto, 
who had a large family, and died several years ago in Hamilton, 
where his widow now resides. Mary Euretta, who married 
Andrew M. Crooks, is now a widow living in Plainsville, New Jersey, 
Amelia Jane married Philip Perry, both dying in Buffalo, 
N.Y., William, the eldest son, married Margaret Crooks, 
Alexander, the writer of this short sketch, has been 
living at Niagara for the past forty-four years, and Ethelbert, 
who died three years ago in Hamilton. George Rousseaux, 
the eldest son, married Mary Roofers of Niagara and left a family 
of one son and five daughters, some of whom reside in Hamilton 
and others in Toronto,. Joseph Brant, the youngest son, married 
Margaret Davis of the township of Barton. 

Now we return to say what became of Elizabeth Kleine, the 
sister of Margaret. She lived with the Brant family for several 
years, Mrs. Brant, being a very passionate woman, Elizabeth ran 
away from them, assisted by Chief Brant in getting away. Meet- 
ing Daniel McCrimmon, a young Scotchman who lived near where 
the town of Cayuga is now situated, she married him and after a 
few years they settled on a farm in the township of Binbrook, 
county of Wentworth, where she lived to a very great age. 

Daniel McCrimmon, about the year 181 5 while on a hunting 
expedition got lost in the woods, and his remains were found 
along with his rifle, two years afterwards in a hollow tree, where 
he had climbed to protect himself from the wild animals. The 
remains were found there by some men who were hunting in the 
bush. It was proven by the rifle and knife that he carried and 
the steel and tinder box. 



Historic Houses. 

BY ALEXANDER SERVOS. 



History of the George FieM's Farm, on the River Roa<l, Lot 15, 
Niajjara To^Nnship. 

In the year 1785 George Field, a U.E. Loyalist, came frotp the 
state of New Jersey, then a British colony, and settled on Lot 15, 
River Road, township of Niagara. He built a house in the village 
of Queenston, where he lived and carried on a blacksmith shop 
and wagon making business. He did not work himself at the 
trade but employed men to do the work while he would oversee 
the business. He placed his sons Gilbert, Nathan and Daniel on 
the farm which they succeeded in clearing up and cultivated suc- 
cessfully, earning a livelihood for the large family. About the 
year 1795 the father and sons built the brick house now standing 
.on the said farm, opposite Mrs. George Durand's residence. River 
Road, which is part of the original Field farm. 

During the War of 181 2-14 there was a battery placed on 
what was then called Field's Point, just about where the Durand 
house now stands, and on the morning of the day of the Battle 
of Queenston, the Americans placed a battery on the opposite 
side of the river, opened fire and tried to silence the battery on 
Field's Point. While doing so they sent a cannon-ball through 
the roof of the brick house, (the Field house) which had at that 
time a very steep roof. When they repaired the house some years 
afterwards, they made the roof very much lower, as it is at the 
present time. While the Field family were taking breakfast on 
that morning, the Americans sent two more shots through the 
brick work of the house which caused the family to beat a hasty 
retreat and find shelter in some other quarter. The present 
owner and occupant of the house and farm, Mr. George Field, 
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HOW an old gentleman, is a grandson of George Field, who settled 
the property. His father was also named George Field. 

George Field died in Queenston and was buried in the plot of 

ground now owned by Mr. ot Buffalo, N.Y., where 

there are a number of persons buried who were residents of the 
village and surrounding country. He had a large family, Hiram, 
Nathan, George, Daniel, James, Crysler, David, John, Ralph and 
one daughter, Rebecca, who married John Middaugh of the Ridge 
Road west of St. Davids, township of Niagara. The name was 
originally De la Filday, they being of Norman descent. George 
Field's father's name was Gilbert. 

[In addition to the above it may be mentioned that in the pos- 
session of Mr. Geo. Field is a silver medal, which, from the following 
letter, must have been obtained through the intervention of Hon. 
Wm. Hamilton Merritt. On one side are the words J*To the 
British Army 1 793-1814" and on the other the Queen's head and 
the words ** Victoria Regina 1848." The letter is as follows : 

QUEBEC, 23rd AUG,, 1852. 
Mr. Geo. Field, 

Sir: It gives me much pleasure to be the means of present- 
ing you with the enclosed medal as a reward for your gallant 
conduct in defending our common country, and I hope the day is 
not far distant when the same mark of distinction will be extended 
to your companions in arms, who, in other engagements were 
instrumental in successfully repelling the numerous invasions on 
the Niagara frontier as well as other parts of Canada during the 
campaign of 181 2-14. It is my intention to present an address 
in a few days to attain that object. In the mean time I will 

thank you to acknowledge the receipt of this, hoping you may 
long live to wear it. I have the honor to remain your friend and 
servant, 

WM. HAMILTON MERRITT. 

In the grave yard now used by the Brown and Field families 
are many head-stones, one marking the grave of Daniel Field, who 
died 1873 aged 82 years, and Gilbert Field, who died 1815, aged 50. 
The dwelling is a large, dark-red brick house, originally three 
stones, with a high, pointed roof, but when partially burnt down 
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it became a two-story house with a much flatter roof. The family 
came from New Jersey in canoes and landed near this spot. It 
was the flrst brick house on the River Road and shows the solid 
work of those days, its walls being mostly six bricks thick. It 
was built by Gilbert Field. Mr. Murray Field, living in Niagara 
was born in this house, which was at one time used as a hospital. 
The spot is still pointed out where a soldier died at the head of 
the stair. The British officers were at one time quartered here 
and Mr. Murray Field is named from Col Murray. Jas. Mc- 
Farland and Daniel Field piloted the force over to Fort Niagara in 
December 1813. In the Niagara Historical Room is a copy of a 
paper read at a family gathering by Mr. Daniel Field on his 8oth 
h'irthday, in which he mentions having fought at Queenston 
Heights, Lundy's Lane and at the capture of Fort Niagara, having 
been a prisoner there previously. The wife of Mr. Murray Field 
is the daughter of the late John McCarthy and their children can 
say that their grand parents fought on opposite sides at Queenston 
Heights, and at Chippewa they were prisoners on opposite sides.] 

J. c. 



History «>f the old \vhite Grist Mill onjht* Four .Mile Creek on lot Igi 
'I ownsliip of Nia^aru, 

In the year 1800, Benjamin Pickard of the Township of 
Niagara, in the County of Lincoln, built a grist mill on lot 193 on 
the Four Mile Creek, military reserve of the township ot Niagara, 
said mill contained one run of stone which was brought from 
Eusopas, in the State of New York. 

The ground wheat was carried to the top of the mill by the 
miller in a s^ck, and was poured in a cooler and from thence it 
ran down into the bolt for separating the flour, bran and shorts, 
there I: eing in those days no elevators for carrying the meal to 
the top of the mill. 

The machinery was all made of wood, the wheels and shaft- 
.ng, there was not an iron wheel in the whole mill. The mill is 
, built of very heavy timber, all of the posts and beams are four- 
teen inches square as well as the sills. The girths, studding and 



braces are all hewn out, not one piece of timber in the frame is 
sawn, the sills and posts are of white oak, and all the other tim- 
ber is white wood. 

During the war of 1812-14, when the Americans had posses- 
sion of Fort George and Niagara, there were several skirmishes 
in or near the town, out at the Ball Farm and the Cross Roads, 
(now Virgil), the wounded all being taken to the mill which was 
used for a hospital for some length of time. 

At this time the Americans went out from Fort George and 
were met by the militia who were lying in wait for them, but were 
too tew in number to hold their own, and had to retreat farther 
into the country, and in order to do so quickly, they threw over 
one hundred American muskets and bayonets which they had 
captured, into the mil! pond, to prevent them from again falling 
into the hands of the Americans. The arms all sank into the mud 
and remain there until the present day. 

In 1810 the mill became the property of Abraham Secord, and 
in 181 5 the late Samuel Street became owner, who in 181 8 sold 
it to the lat« Wm. S. Servos, and in 1859 it became the property 
of Alexander Servos, the writer of this short sketch. In 1893 ^^ 
sold the property to Wm. Chaplin. The original owner Ben- 
jamin Pickard, was buried in the graveyard on the farm where 
there were a great many of the first settlers buried. After it be- 
came the property of Mr. Chaplin he caused all the old tombstones 
to be removed and ploughed the graveyard, levelling down the 
graves and cultivated it as the other land, many of the bodies had, 
however, been previously removed to St. Catharines cemetery. 
The mill still remains standing and is in a good state of repair. 



An Historic House. 

The Residence of "S/Lr. Jame® McKarland. 

BY JESSIE McKENZIE. 



Th»* followlujf appeared in the Montreal Witness 'n I893. being one of 
rlic stories written by the Schoolchilden of Canada in the prize competition 
instituted by that paper. 

The house in which I live is situated on the banks of the 
beautiful Niagara River. It was built in 1800 and has witnessed 
many strangle scenes, especially during the stirring times of 181 2-14. 
As it was one of the largest and most comfortable houses of those 
times it was used as a hospital by both British and Americans, as 
each had possession of it. The hall was sometimes so filled with 
the dead and wounded that it was almost impossible to reach the 
upper story without treading on their bodies. A few yards to the 
north of the house is a r.avine which was no doubt at that time 
covered with shrubbery, in which the boats were concealed which 
were intended to be used in the capture of Fort Niagara. 

The fort was captured without the firing of a gun on Dec. 
19th, 181 3. Col. Murray came from Burlington to Niagara with 
portions of the looth and 41st regiments, they did not cross at 
Niagara but about two miles up the river. My uncle who had 
been taken prisoner by the Americans, made his escape out of the 
fort early one morning and walked up the river along the shore 
until he came to a house where he was well known- There, kind 
friends hid him in the cellar until nightfall when he crossed to his 
own country. Col. Murray hearing of his return, sent for him 
and he was appointed pilot of the expedition to take the fort. 
They embarked a little below the house, then went up the river 
for a short distance and landed on the opposite shore where two 
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pine trees now stand. It was ten at nig^ht when they started ofF, 
they walked down on the other side, killing the sentries with their 
bayonets as they went along- so as not to alarm the garrison at 
the fort. 

It was at the top of this same ravine in which the boats had 
been concealed that General Brock on his way from Fort George 
on the morning of Oct. 13th, 181 2 to command at the battle of 
Queenston Heights spoke to my grandfather. 

One day as my grandfather and great grandfather were at 
work in the field each with a pair of horses, three American dra- 
goons rode up and tried to capture both men and horses ; but 
my two grandfathers each seizing a rail from the fence near at 
hand, soon put them to flight. However it was not long before 
they came back considerably reinforced. This time they seized 
the horses, took my great grandfather prisoner and carried him 
away to Greenbush, New York State, but my grandfather fortu- 
nately made his escape. 

It has been reported that money was buried in the cellar, and 
it seems there was some foundation for the rumor, for my grand- 
father being in the cellar one day, noticed something bright where 
the rats had been scratching up some earth on the floor, and on 
picking it up it proved to be a gold Spanish coin, nearly twice as 
large as an English guinea. We have an old clock in the house 
now which tradition says was buried during the time of the war, 
but as this is a true story I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
* 'clock'* story. 



Anotlner Description of tine Same House. 

BY CHARLES V, TAGGART. 



The farm and homestead situated on the banks of the 
Niagara River about two miles south of the town of that name 
was purchased by my great great great grandfather from the 
crown and has remained in the family to the present day. The 
dwelling house was built in 1800 by my great great grandfather 
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and was used as a hospital during the wpr of 1812-14 by both 
British an d Americans, as each had possession of the place. A 
little to the north is the ravine in which were concealed the boats 
which were used in the taking of Fort Niagara. On the bank 
behind the house a battery was built where three British soldiers 
were buried, During the war of 1812-14 the cellar was used to 
store the grain and my great grandfather on going down one day 
saw an officer helping himself without permission to the oats. 
He unceremoniously kicked him out, said officer was afterwards 
high in rank, who, I suppose, kept to the old adage, ''Everything 
is fair in love and war." It was my great grand uncle who gave 
information which led to the taking of Fort Niagara, and who 
crossed Niagara River after being a prisoner in the American Fort, 
crossing on a raft, and led the British soldiers to the capture of 
the tort. My great great grandfather and his son were one day 
busy working in the fields when three soldiers tried to seize the 
horses, but my great great grandfather and son each seized a rail 
and put the soldiers to flight. They soon returned with a larger 
number and took them prisoners to Greenbush, N.Y. After his 
release he died from the exposure. After the war, when the 
family returned to their home they found the house greatly dam- 
aged, as neither doors, windows nor mantles were left remaining, 
also from the farm twenty one horses had been carried off. 

[On a tombstone in St. Mark's graveyard is the following in- 
scription which must refer to that member of the McFarland fam- 
ily who was taken a prisoner to Greenbush and is said to have 
died from the effects of the exposure. 

**Sacred to the memory of John McFarland, a native of 
Paisley, Scotland, he was taken prisoner at the capture of Fort 
George and escaped from Greenbush near the close of the war. He 
returned to his place, Niagara, and finding his property burnt up 
and destroyed by the enemy, it enervated him so much that he died 
in a few months after, in the 64th year of his age.'* 

In the Historical Room, Niagara, are several documents 
framed, grants of land to or from J no. McFarland, showing him 
to have been the possessor of many hundreds of acres in different 
parts of Upper Canada. The earliest document is one dated 1794. 
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Several of the grants are from Peter Russell, one for 600 acres ; 
another for 500 acres, one in 1799. The document of 1794 is 
made at Newark and is from Peter McFarland and Benaiah Gibb 
of Montreal, making John McFarland of Niagara their attorney 
for the Home District to collect all sums of money due. Another 
document shows the kindness of the eldest brother (and of course 
in those days the heir,) in giving his brother, from brotherly affec- 
tion, a deed for 200 acres of land. Major Duncan McFarland 
who as a boy took part in the war of 181 2, was an uncle of the 
present proprietor, who is a genial, hale and hearty octogenarian.] 

J. c. 



Palatine Hill. 

BY JANET CARNOCHAN 



Perhaps the oldest house in Niagara Township is that owned 
by Mrs. Mary Servos, widow of Col. Peter Servos. A beautiful 
situation truly, the house built on an eminence commanding a view 
of the meandering Four Mile Creek running through an old beaver 
meadow, beautiful forest trees, immense pines, elms and maples 
having been left to add to the beauty ot the scene. The house 
has had many additions but the large room with its heavy ratters 
<»f the olden time dates back to 1783 and was at one time a 
Government store. Two old account books from 1784 to 1779 
give many curious particulars of the sale of flour, wheat, elk 
skins, bear skins, etc. A saw and grist mill did ^ood service 
here. In different Goverment records we find that the Home Gov- 
ernment sent machinery to help, and from many miles distant 
came early settlers to have their grain ground. A few submerged 
timbers show the spot still. 

The Servos family were of Prussian origin, a parchment pre- 
served by some members of the family, and signed by Prince 
William, of Weid, dated 1726, witnesses that Christopher Servos 
entered military service in 1687, serving honorably for forty years, 
and recommending him to the Governor of New York. Some of the 
sons were present at the siege of Fort Niagara, in 1759, under 
Sir Wm. Johnson, and the grandsons served in Butler's Rangers. 
The old account books are exceedingly interesting, for the 
names, prices, articles sold. On the first page is an index very 
neatly done, giving names and pages. It must have been an ex- 
tensive business involving large interests, as the sums of money 
mentioned are very large, all in L.S.D. The oldest book is a little 
private account of Daniel Servos from 1779 to Dec. 12th, 1804- 
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The prices are intercsling, as 43 panes of glass 3;^, 5s, 6d, one 
bottle of rum 4/, 9 logs, sawing, at 5s — 2£ 5s ; 30 lbs. flour, 
^£ '3s. In the year 1784, Messrs. Street and Butler are charg- 
ed with flour and grain bags, the lumber at 8;^ per thousand, 100 
lbs flour to Mrs. Frey, £2; Captain Bernard Frey, a bushel of 
bran 4s ; Mr. J no Clement in 1785 paid £1 os 7d for three 
pecks of salt ; Mr. Jesse Pawling bought tea at 12s per lb. Capt. 
Peter Ten Brock bought deer skins at 5s each ; Mr. Isaac Vroo- 
man bought wheat at 8s per bushel ; Mr. Sam Street is charged 
with elk skins at 14s each, 6 bear skins 20s each, 3 martin 5 s 
each. Capt. Ralph Clench has a large blacksmith bill in 1790. 
In 1784 a mare is charged ;^i2. A record on one page of 2494 
barrels of potash in Oct. 1799. In 1800 one quart rum 5s ; half 
bushel salt 8s ; half pound tobacco, 2s 6d : sawing 40 logs £/[ ; 
two yards striped cotton 8s. 

Many old deeds, commissions on parchments are preserved, 
lour generations of the name having served in different capacities 
as ensign, lieutenant, captain, colonel, the oldest dated 24th Dec. 
1779, from Haldimand to Daniel Servos, gentleman, to be Lieut- 
enant in Col. Johnson's corps of North American Indians. In 
1788 from Guy Lord Dorchester, to be Captain of first regiment 
of Militia in District of Nassau. The pay roll of Capt. Dan. Ser- 
vos has 31 names in 1794 and others are dated 1802, 1809, 1815 ; 
in 1827, John D. Servos was Lieut. -Col. Another paper j;"ives 
the names of those who went to York commanded by J. D. Ser- 
vos, 181 3, from 6th July to loth July. 

Near the house is an old barn built in 1803, in which Ameri- 
can dragoons were quartered for a time. In the old mill is an 
ammunition box left by Americans at the retreat from Stoney 
Creek, with letters U.S. No. i, 6 lb. It is about eight feet long 
and two feet wide. All sorts of articles have been banished to 
this place : An old saddle used by the grandmother Frey, (wife of 
Capt. Barnard Frey (who was killed in 1813 by a cannon ball from 
Fort Niagara) when she swam across the Susquehanna River, 
when chased by Indians while carrying despatches. The timbers 
are of white oak 14 and 16 inches square. There have been three 
mills, the second was bucnt in 1822, a few of the timbers were 
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used in the present building and are blackened with smoke. 

In the house are all sorts of relics : A tea caddy brought from 
Switzerland with date 1778 belonged to Philip Frey, Surveyor, is 
now a receptacle for buttons of Butler's Rangers, King's 8th, etc., 
so dear to the heart of the collector. A shell snuff box with sil- 
ver cover has the inscription **Token of Gratitude from Wm. 
Claus to Mrs. Eliz. Servos, Niagara, 1801." One room is quite 
full of such historic relics, swords, sashes, immense seals, wal- 
lets, etc. , enough to stock an ordinary museum. Various articles of 
value, as silver spoons, a silver teapot, were buried for safety, 
some of them three times, A document dated Newark 1794, of 
survey made for Col. John Butler, has the names Ball, Secord and 
others: the Servos farm had then 394 acres. 

In the Servos graveyard on the farm are buried four genera- 
tions. One inscription reads '*Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth 
Johiison, wiio died 8th Nov., 1811, aged 104 and recalls the fact 
that her husband Col. Johnson was buried in the chapel ot Fort 
Niagara 1759, with Gen. Prideaux, and that, thougb many at- 
tempts have been made to discover the site of this chapel where 
two British officers were buried, hitherto they have been without 
avail. Elizabeth Servos, her daughter, died 182 1, aged 72, and 
Daniel Servos, husband to above, died March i8c8, aged 65. 
There are tombstones to six of the name of Whitmore : Mag- 
dalene, in 1854, must have been the little Magdalene Servos, who 
saw the murder of her grandfather in 1777 in his own house \y 
Revolutionary soldifers, the little child o( three was left with rela- 
tives till her father, Captain Daniel Servos, went from Niagara on 
horseback and brought her home. The late wife of our poet, 
Wm. Kirby, F.R.SC, Eliza Whitmore, was her daughter. 

One grave is that of an Indian. A black man who had been 
an old slave, was in the family tor many years, called Bob Jupiter. 
In St. Mark's record book is an item which relates to this 
burying ground, running thus, '*On the da} on which the en- 
gagement between Sir Jas. Yeo and Commodore Chauiicey took 
place on the lake, our dear friend Mrs. McNabb was buried in 
Mr. Servos's burying place, supposed to be the 29th Sept, 181 3." 
(Should be 28th Sept.) 
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The information on which these imperfect notes is dated was 
gleaned from various sources, Mrs. Mary Servos having cour- 
teouslv shewn many articles of interest in this historic home. 
Her father was Capt, John C. Ball, who fought at Queenston 
Heights, having in charge the cannon there, and in the family 
record are the nnmes of Frey and Showers, all found in the fim 
census taken in Niagara by Col John Butler in 1782, and again in 
1783. In many other houses in the town and low^nship where 
descendants of the Christopher Servos who came in 1726 reside, 
mav be found precious heir looms from which, if the history were 
told, ample material could be obtained for several interesting- 
pamphlets. Stories of pioneer life, of valuable relics, of adven- 
tures among the Indians, of escaped slaves, of assemblies at Navy 
Hall, stories, which if not soon gathered up will soon be only a 
memory ever growing fainter and fainter. It is hoped that there 
may not be lacking those who have sufficient love for their coun- 
try to make continuous efforts to glean while it may yet be done, 
the tales of our not ignoble past. 



The Evolution of an Historic Poom. 

BY JANET CARNOCHAN. 



Numerous requests having been made for some account 
of the evolution of what may, for lack of a better name, be called 
our Historical Room, an attempt is now made to satisfy these de- 
mands. In December 1895, in answer to a notice in our local 
paper, a few persons met in the Public Library room and an His- 
torical Society was formed. In March 1896 the library having ob- 
tained a new and more accessible building, the town council kindly 
allowed us the use of this room, which had already some preten- 
sions to being called historic, as it had been in past time 
the grand-jury room for the court house for the united counties 
of Lincoln, Welland and Haldimand and has no doubt witnessed 
many sad and stirring scenes since 1848. 

Locus, then a long narrow room, 12x40, empty, except for a 
large box stove and chandeliers left as a legacy by the library. 
Much cold water had metaphorically been thrown upon the pro- 
ject of collecting articles relating to the history of the town and 
neighborhood. It was said nothing had been left, everything had 
been given away or destroyed, or did any such articles exist, no 
one would either give or lend anything for such purpose. All 
such prognostications have proved false. With very little outlay, 
for we began with an empty treasury, (cases have been given, 
picture frames, chairs, tables, etc.), a collection ot about one 
thousand articles, some of them very valuable, has been brought 
together and entered on the books of our curator. Visitors have 
enrolled their names from different cities, — from Winnipeg to 
New York, from Ottawa to Wellington, New Zealand. 

Many of the articles have a story attached and it is the object 
of this paper to give some slight account of the most remark- 
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able of these. Perhaps the most interesting^ feature in the room 
is the collection of pictures of the town hanj^ing on the walls dat- 
ini^;^ from 1794, 1806, 1813, 1836, 1846; also documents, commis- 
sions in old fashioned frames, the latter all contributed from 
♦^arrets aiul lumber rooms, and, while not appropriate to the par- 
lv)r, are quite suitable for these ancient documents. There are 
now almost one hundred of these hanq-iiig on the walls of our 
room. The first article put into our hands was a large medal, 
rather battered and discolored but still in good preservation, par- 
ticularly interesting at this jubilee time, the inscription being *Tn 
commemoration of the visit of Queen Victoria to the city of Lon- 
don, 9th November 1837", on the other side the Queen's youthful 
profile o{ sixty years ago. To a Londoner the date would ex- 
plain the raison (fetre, but to us the recent reading of Hall Caine's 
Christian with i^s reference to 9ih November, Lord Mayor's day 
afforded an explanation. The medal was found near Fort Missis- 
sagua and presented by Master Hamilton Garrett. A large 
heavy key with brass tag attached with words stamped "Tower 
Magazine", in being shown to visitors is always said to represent 
the "power of the press," a well deserved name. When in begin- 
ning, our collection a large case was kindly presented, a notice 
was inserted in our local paper that now articles presented could 
be safely preserved. In a few days this key was sent by post all the 
way from Wisconsin, the owner having picked it up when the 
the fort was deserted and lying open ; taken to Wisconsin and 
now restored by mail in answer to our appeal, by this loyal son 
of the old borough. Our local paper travels to many distant spots 
and this has been truly shown to represent the "power of the 
press." 

A sword hints a tale of the "cold steel" encounte** when the 
legend tells us the cry was "What is trumps" and the answer "Bri- 
tish bayonets." When Fort Niagara was taken 19th December 
1813, while Niagara town was a smoking ruin, this sword was 
handed to Col. Murray by the American officer in charge. The 
christening bowl used by Rev. Robert Addison who came here in 
1792 shows long use, but still the bunch of pink flowers on each 
side may be plainly seen and this brings to mind St Mark's 
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reg^ister with the quaint remarks inserted at baptism, wedding cr 
funeral by its first rector, who sometimes, from that vast parish 
reaching^ from Niagara to Long Point, baptized dozens, nay scores, 
using this simple china bowl. 

A pocket book gives us a pathetic reminder of the day Niagara 
was taken, 27th May, 181 3. On a tablet at the north door of 
St. Mark's is an inscription to the memory of four heroes who 
were killed while defending the town, the first name being Capt. 
Martin McClelland, and here is the name in his own hand in this 
pocket book, Dec. 181 2. It was thought at first that the purse 
was found on the dead body, but a different explanation is now 
i^iven, no less pathetic and striking : the captain went to Virgil 
where his wife then was, to bid her good-bye, having a presenti- 
ment that the morrow would be his last day on earth, an engage- 
ment being expected, the American force having anchored in sight 
of the town. To the wife were given the pocket-book and watch 
and tlie presentiment proved true, for in spiking the guns while 
retreating the fog lifted and he was slain. 

But perhaps the article which attracts the most attention is the 
cocked hat of General Brock with white ostrich plumes, red and 
white cockade and gold plated chain. Since like George Wash- 
ington, we cannot tell a lie, it must be confessed that Gen- 
eral Brock never wore the hat as when it arrived for 
him from England he lay in a hero's grave in Fort 
George. A letter is in existence written by him to his brother **A11 
the articles I ordered have arrived except the cocked hat for 
which I am sorry, as on account of the enormous size of my head 
I find it difficult to obtain a hat to suit mje." The ladies of the 
Historical Society, Toronto, wrote to have it measured inside, and 
the result quite justified the use of the descriptive adjective as the 
measurement was twenty-five inches. A military order oi' 181 1 
that the ostrich plumes be inside the flaps, and another in 1814 
repealing this order justify the position of the trimming. The hat 
was used at the different funerals, being placed on the coffin in 
1824 and again in 1855 when many old soldiers asked permission 
to try it on. 

Here is the Upper Canada Gazette 1794, Newark, published 
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by Roy and a later one by Sylvester Tiffany with curious advertise- 
ments and vistas opened up into the Hfe of a hundred years ago 
when g-ay assemblies, and French Counts, and American Com- 
missioners, Governor Simcoe himself, and his secretary, that re- 
markable and inexplicable man. Col. Talbot, danced with Niagara 
belles. 

Two documents show the heads of families and number in 
the family of the congregations of St. Andrew's and St. Mark's, 
the first bein<; a parchment petition to the Queen m 1842 com- 
plaining that they had not received their share of the Cler<(y 
Reserve Fund. Of all the autographs found here not one is thai 
of a livin^*- person. The Census Enumerator's report of the 
families of St. Mark's in 1848 gives a total ot 1060 people exclu- 
sive of the military in barracks, or the country people. 

The commissions ol Robert Nelles, an officer in the Lincoln 
Militia, from 1788 to 1813 as successively lieutenant, captain, 
lieutenant-colonel, coloiiel, show the signatures of Lord Dorches- 
ter, Gore, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lord Colborne and Col. Butler, 

What story is huited at in the coat of arms and parchment 
containing the freedom of the burgh of Dumbarton and another 
that of Paisley to John Hamilton for good deeds done and /c be 
donCy dated 1748- How little thought the giver or the leceiver 
that we in this distant land should now be wondering what those 
good deeds could have been and what mean th.ose mysterious 
words to be done. Could those canny Scots have thus been stipu- 
lating that no future reward was to be given for any further devo- 
tion to duty ? 

Here is a * 'tump line" one hundred years old, skilfully decorated 
with porcupine quill work, which had been used by some Indian 
woman to fasten her silent, solemn-eyed papoose and carry it 
on her back or perchance to carry a heavier load of food or game. 
And here are articles which show how our grandmothers followed 
the description in Proverbs, **She seeketh wool and flax and 
worketh willingly with her hands, she layeth her hand to the 
spindle and her hands hold the distaff," a large wheel, a small 
wheel, reel, carders, hackles. A number of these last show that 
raising flax must have been an industry here, as in one barn were 
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found five. One hackle is old, having been brought in 1784 by 
the family of one of Butler's Rangers. 

Numerous documents, now framed, recall stirring times as the 
proclamation of Wm. Lyon McKenzie from Navy Island 1837. 
Among other names may be seen that of Samuel Lount, so ruth- 
lessly executed. Another proclamation of a reward of $500 for 
the capture of James Morreau, a rebel, evidently a Frenchman, 
and on inquiry we learn that he was actually hanged at Niagara 
jail and a record in the Roman Catholic register gives the fact 
that he was baptized provisionally, he not knowing whether this 
had been done before. 

Some curious old books and pamphlets give interesting 
glimpses of early life in Canada. A book containing letters to 
Archdeacon McGrath, Dublin, has engravings by the novelist 
Samuel Lover, showiiig th.e log house of 1S32, the bear hunts 
arid fishing expeditions. One item referring to the scarcity of 
drug stores says that**one woman in Niagara compounds medicines 
and puddings with equal confidence, but not with equal skill." 
The formidable speech of Bishop Strachan on the Clergy Reserve 
question recalls the memory of thj^t vigorous ecclesiastical states- 
man who gave and received such mighty blows, and who was 
so vigorously denounced by Robert Gourlay, who lay at one time 
a prisoner in Niagara jail, a picture of which now hangs on the 
wall, a contrast to its present appearance as **Our Western 
Home." A scrip oi Penns}lvania in 1773 ^^^ ^^^^ shillings, re- 
calls the time when that state was a British colony, and a curious 
deed of land has on it the coat of arms c{ the Canada Company in 
the Huron tract. A Mavor's spelling book printed in Niagara in 
1824 gives some astonishing statements, but this is far eclipsed 
as a school book by the Agricultural Reader by a vice-president 
of the Agricultural society, since learned to have been Bishop 
Fuller. Whether the pupils of any school were ever condemned 
to use this book is not known, but in the interest of humanity it 
is hoped not, as the book consists of disquisitions on mangel 
wurzel, manures, sheep-raising, soils, etc., actually, however, 
enlivened by two lessons in verse, one stanza of which we cannot 
refrain from quoting, called "The Farmers' Fair." 
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* 'Bring heifers, steers and stately calves, 

Let bulls and goats be there, 
Brinj^ natives, long horns, short horns, no horns, 

All to the The Farmers' Fair." 

Three sermons preached by ministers of the town in war 
time, will compare favorably with sermons ot the present day, one 
during the War of 1812 by Rev. John Burns, the others in the 
Rebellion of 1837 by Rev R. McGill and Rev. T. Creen, The 
manuscript of a fourth is now in the possession ot the Society 
and appears in this pamphlet, that of the first minister of St. Mark's 
sent-out in 1792, byS.P.G. Rev. R. Addison. ^'Brothers of the 
craft" are all interested in the old Masonic apron, hand-painted on 
silk. It is not known how old or whether done here or in Scot- 
land. 

A heavy, leather-covered book, the inside pages yellow and 
water-stained, tells the story of the Niagara Library from 1800 to 
1820. As the library fell into the hands of Mr. Heron, p book- 
seller, and who kept a lending library, the books must be scatter- 
ed over the country, but for a long time no glimpse could be 
obtained of any of those books, though the library numbered 1000 
volumes. But another strange coincidence throws a ray of light. 
In asking information from an old lady, who as a child was at 
the second funeral of Brock in 1824, she had the previous day 
received a card inquiring about the Niagara library of 1800, as 
the writer had a book snatched from the flames in 181 3. Since 
then a book has been sent to the collection with the label * 'Niagara 
Library 1801, Number 81" and corresponding with the catalogue 
number 81. 

Here are pictures of a few who have been connected with 
the history of the town, General Sir Isaac Brock, Col. Butler, 
Laura Secord, Sir Wm. Johnson, Capt. Thos. Dick, Samuel 
Zimmerman and here is a sweet faced old lady, the daughter of a 
heroine who on the day when 6000 men menaced our town, en- 
couraged the soldiers by serving out coffee and refreshments. The 
wife of the lighthouse keeper, Dominick Henry, it is mentioned in 
a pamphlet of the Loyal and Patriotic Society, was voted £2^ as 
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an acknowledg-ment of her services. The delight of her grand- 
daughter in being sent the extract relating to her grandmother, 
Mrs. Quade, is one of the compensations for the labor of these 
investigations. A picture of a log house built in 1814, is a con. 
trast to the modern dwellings. 

A friend in presenting some articles said, **I give you this as 
seed, some one will see it and say *I have something like that at 
heme which I will bring you*," and within a week this was twice 
verified. On seeing a few wampum beads from an ossuary, a 
visitor said, **My wife has a wampum necklace, given when her 
grandfather was made a chief, which she may lend you," and so 
another contribution came. On seeing an iron tomahawk, a 
gentleman said, ** Yesterday something exactly similar was 
ploughed up, which I will bring, as I now know what it is," and 
so one contribution leads to another. 

A late contribution is a collection in a large picture frame, 
which may be said to be a complete history of the military occu- 
pation of the Niagara Peninsula, being about two hundred mili- 
tary buttons of different regiments, British, United States, Canadian, 
picked up at Fort George, all neatly labelled. In the centre a 
belt buckle, 49, recalls the regiment of the noble Brock, **The 
Green Tigers." 

Nor is the list still exhausted, a Labrador seal skin coat 
from the Northw^est Rebellion and the scarlet coat of a captain in 
the War of 181 2 form a striking contrast. Indian pipes with 
beautifully worked stems, hammer stones, household utensils of 
other days, waffle irons, warming pans, snuffers, tell a page of 
forgotten history to the children of the present day. A battle-axe 
from an Ayrshire bog, and a perfect trilobite from England, with 
some beautifully polished flint arrow heads of early British work- 
manship show that not alone is this continent under tribute. 
Gleaner newspapers, old letters, seals, all speak to us of the past. 

Among the strange coincidences in life which give color to the 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction the following may be re- 
corded : A letter received from Mr. Eakin, the librarian of Os- 
goode Hall, asked information about the ten members of the law 
society founded in 1797, of one particularly could nothing be 
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gleaned, W. D. Powell, jr., of Queenston. Just that day our 
secretary, Mr. Altred Ball, brought in a letter belonging to his wife, 
a granddaughter of Robert Nelles of Grimsby, and which proved 
to be a letter from W. D. Powell himself, and gives a glimpse of 
a romantic runaway match. The letter is addressed to Robert 
Nelles, 40 Mile Creek. 

QUEENSTON, 28th JULY, 1802. 

Dear Sir : — I should be unpardonable if I lost any time re- 
turning the hearty thanks which are so justly due from me to you 
for your kind and friendly assistance in rendering me one of the most 
happy of men. After leaving your house on Friday night we 
had an uncommonly fatiguing ride 10 Runchey's and arrived at 
Niagara on the following morning, where, by Mr. Addison's as- 
sistance, we were soon out of the fear of pursuit. Mrs. Powell 
joins with me in her professions of gratitude to yourself and Mrs. 
Nelles, and requests that you will take the trouble of apprising her 
sister, Ellen, of her love and obligations to her for the part she 
tooK in forwarding our escape. 

Believe me dear sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 

W. D. POWELL, JR. 

Another interesting document is the subscription list of the 
children of St. Mark's to procure a chair for the old clerk, to 
whom we find an inscription in the graveyard, John Wray, who 
had been clerk of the church for fifty years and died in 1846. This 
is the quaint heading to the list : **Whereas the old clerk has re- 
turned to town and expects to occupy his place in the church, so 
long as he lives and is able to attend Divine service, it has been 
observed that his seat on a stool is not easy nor suitable for him, 
and an easy chair has been thought of. This has been made 
to order and w'.ll be an appropriate present to honorable age from 
the young as a mark of respect for his grey hairs and long ser- 
vices." The list of youthful contributors will be carefully preserv- 
ed among the records of St. Mark's Church. Niagara, Sept. 20th 
1844, The cost is ;^i 15s currency. The surplus for Sunday 
School books." Of the thirty-seven names signed here there are 
now, after fifty-five years, only eight living. The sums signed are 
fromy^d to 2s 6d, the whole sum contributed being ;^3 5s. The 
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receipt ot the maker of the chair, John Andrews, is on the back 
of the paper. Such well known names as Boulton, Dickson, Ball 
Creen, Melville, Campbell, McCormick, Hall, Willson occur. 
Mr. Wray is described by an old lady, an octogenarian, as a little 
old man. The chair is low, and may be seen in the choir, having 
been lately freshly upholstered. 

An oil painting of Col. J no. Butler has a curious history : 
painted in Niagara in 1834 from the original oil painting (which is 
now in Ottawa) by Henry Oakley, the son of the Baptist minister, 
it has after being in Bronte for sixty years now come back to Nia- 
gara. The vane on the steeple of St. Andrew's Church, put on 
in 183 1, and bent in the tornado of 1855, the figure of an angel 
blowing a trumpet, called often the ** Angel Gabriel," after lying 
in a barn for over forty years has here a resting place. 

The collecting and arranging of so large a number of articles 
in so short a time has not been accomplished without much labor 
and we have to acknowledge the liberal contributions of Messrs. 
Charles Ball, Alexander Servos. Alfred Ball, Miss Creen, Miss 
Crouch and many others. A short historical article has appeared 
in the Niagara **Times ' each week and the acknowledgment of 
all articles contributed, and this perhaps has helped somewhat. 
The distribution of the yearly reports with partial catalogue, and 
now a complete to-date catalogue ot twelve pages, has been print- 
ed for us by the kindness of Mr. John Ross RobertJ-on, who has 
taken much kindly interest in our work, the publication of our 
pamphlets Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, all these have no doubt helped in the 
evolution of our room. We should not have been able to print 
so many pamphlets had it not been for a grant for printing pur- 
poses from the Ontario Government. 

The tea caddy of Laura Secord, a curiosity in itself, even 
had it not been the property of such a heroine, came by post 
from Winnipeg, loaned by the grand daughter of Laura Secord 
herself. Copies of the Canadian Punch, 1948-9, give curious 
glimpses of the feeling to Lord Elgin. The Gleaner for 1832-3 
and SIX months of the first year 1817-18, Gidding's Almanac for 
1 83 1 giving all the evidence of the trial at Lockport of those con- 
cerned in the abduction of Morgan, give us curious reading now. 
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A pencil outline by General Seaton Gordon, with watermark 1822, 
of buildings then, 1824, at Fort Mississag^ua was found by the 
son while examining his father's papers, and was sent to Mr. Win- 
nett of Queen's Hotel, and thus our collection increases. 

A powder horn with Indian hieroglyphics, formerly the property 
of Chief Brant, Thayendanegea, having been presented to Jean 
Baptiste Rousseaux, Indian interpreter, isnow the property of Mr. 
Alexander Servos, the writer of the life of Mrs. Jean Baptiste 
Rousseaux in this pamphlet. Two silhouettes framed give us the 
faces of two U.E. Loyalists, Hannah Ball and John Secord. A 
plate with bright scarlet flowers, was formerly owned by Mrs. 
Law, whose husband was killed at Queenston. She is described 
by a lady who remembers her, becoming excited when talking of 
the war as taking snuff and sneezing and crying in succession. 
A buckle with Scotch thistles and the figures 93 tells of the time 
when that famous regiment marched proudly through the streets, 
with philabegs and tartans and the bagpipes followed by the 
ubiquitous small boy. 

The value of such a room has already been shewn as numer- 
ous letters have been received asking information to be fonnd in 
our old newspaper files. One great want is an isolated building 
fire proof, on the ground floor, but whether this great object of 
our ambition will be attained is an unknown quantity. We have 
petitioned the Ontario Government to i^'ive a grant to erect a 
monument at the landing place of the United Empire Loyalists 
here, and have suggested that this memorial should take the form 
of a building to contain the collection of our society, the names of 
the Loyalists to be placed on the walls. A circular has also been 
sent out to descendants of U^E. Loyalists asking advice and as- 
sistance in this direction. 

Some may be disposed to smile at a collection of this kind 
and underrate its value, but Mr. David Boyle our Provincial Arch- 
aeologist who has given us much valuable advice and assistance, 
who has done such noble service in the evolution of ihe Archaeol- 
ogical Museum, Toronto, who has dtvoted days and nights, nay, 
years of his life to this object, whose influence has brought flowing 
into his collection from all parts of the world such valuable addi- 
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tions, whose admirable reports, appreciated first in Britain and the 
United States have now at last convinced Canadians of the value of 
their archaeologist, Mr. Boyle in a paper read on 17th Sept. at the 
anniversary of the Society used these words, *'For local history 
purposes there is nothing superior to the local museum. Wherever 
• there is a good library there should be a good museum ; one with- 
out the other is incomplete, it should supplement the library and 
be supported by the country as well as the library. Object teach- 
ing" is the oldest kind of teaching, and every object should illus- 
trate a point, enforce some statement, or elucidate something 
othervi'ise obsecure." 



■C\>i* 
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Since writing the above, the old account book of a family 
living on the banks of the Niagara River has been presented, 
dating from 1806, one page of which may be reproduced here. 
In reading of the War we often meet with accounts of property 
destroyed, sometimes by the enemy, sometimes by our own troops 
to prevent it falling into the hands ot the invaders. Claims were 
afterwards made of war losses, some of which were paid, in part, 
after tedious delay, for some no compensation was received. In 
many cases claims were bought up for a small sum from those 
in dire need. The amounts claimed as damages seem large but 
we must remember that prices in war time ran enormously high. 
The following is the list : 

Statement of property lost and destroyed by the army since 
the commencement of the war from 181 2 to 181^ : — 

One piece of broadcloth, 30 yds. at 40s £ ^o 

12 blankets, at 2£ 5s per blanket, 27 

Clothing, three fine coat*», one Surtoul coat 20 

Family clothing 50 

Seventeen hogs 34 

Two day books, containing accounts, 150 

Taken out ot the shop in 1813 40 

One house burned, estimated at 800 

OnQ kitchen, estimated at 200 

Furniture of the house 500 

One barn with hay and forage 150 

One sleigh, plough, horse and two barrels of salt.. . . 40 

Eight acres of wheat, estimated at 150 bushels 93 15 

Garden and orchard and other damage in the place. . 100 

In the blacksmithshop, part of two sets of tools with 

one and a half tons of steel and iron 450 

400 barrels of coke coal, at 5s per barrel 100 

Lost on upper farm in hay and grain 50 

One set of books supposed to contain accounts to 

amount of. 800 

One set of harness for two horses, one saddle and 

two bridles 20 

52 days of captain's pay and other acc'ts. passed' the 

Board of Claims and burned in Mr. Crook's office 33 

The total amount reached almost ;^4,ooo, and the old leather 
bound book with its contents brings up the names of many of 
those early pioneers who did and daied and suffered so much to 
keep their heritage as British soil, a heritage which we now enjoy. 
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PREFACE, 



THE only apology made for the re-printing of the two papers 
read before different societies, which form the sixth issue 
of our Society is that many requests have been made that 
these papers found in the bound volumes of the Canadian Institute 
and the Educational Association, and therefore seen by compara- 
tively few may be put in a form more accessible to the general 
public, particularly as they are in keeping with our work. The ac- 
count of historic houses in number five has been received with such 
favor, that it has been resolved that the next issue of our Society 
shall be in the same line, and form indeed a continuation of that 
number. Our thanks are due to Mr. St. John for his kindness in 
taking kodak views of the houses of Mrs. M. Servos and Mr. Geo. 
Field for number five, and to Mr. W. H. Wylie for views for the 
present number and that to follow. It is to be regretted that no 
views can be found of many of the earliest buildings of this neigh- 
borhood, buildings which now, alas, no longer exist, but efforts 
are being made to bring to light any such sketches, and ii is 
earnestly hoped that much may yet be discovered to re-vivify the 
past and explain many points that to us seems dark and uncertain. 



THE Historical Room is open every Saturday afternoon from 
3 to 5. 
The pamphlets issued by our society are : 

No. I. Taking of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara River, 
27th May, 1813 by Col. Cruikshank, 20 cts. (The edition 
is now exhausted.) 

No. 2, (With three illustrations.) Centennial poem by Mrs. 
Curzon, Fort Niagara by Canon Bull, Slave Rescue in 
Niagara, 1837, by Miss Carnochan. 20 cts. 

No. 3, Blockade of Fort George, with illustration of Niagara, 
1806, by Col. Cruikshank. 25 cts. 

No. 4. Memorial to United Empire Loyalists, by Jas. H. Coyne, 
President of Provincial Historical Society ; History taught 
by Museums, David Boyle, Curator of Archaeological 
Museum, Toronto ; Battle of Queenston Heights by Hon. J. 
G. Cunie ; Monuments by Janet Carnochan. 20 cts. 

No. 5. Sermon by Rev. Robert Addison ; History of Mrs. Jean 
Baptiste Rousseaux by Alexander Servos ; Historic Houses 
by Alexander Servos, Charles Taggart, Jessie McKenzie ; 
Palatine Hill and Evolution of an Historical Room by Janet 
Carnochan. 20 cts. 

No. 6. The present issue. 20 cts. 
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Niagara Library, 1500-1620. 

By Janet Carnochan. 



Read Before Canadmn Institute 0th January 189j^ 

It says much for the members of any comrnunity when we 
find them providing reading of a high literary order, and especial- 
ly would this be the case, at the beginning of this century, among 
a band of refugees just emerged from a great struggle, with the 
forest around them and everything speaking of a new country and 
all that is implied in this. 

When by the merest chance, some months ago, I laid my 
hands upon an old, brown, leather-covered Record Book, I had no 
idea of the rich treat it was to prove. To my astonishment, by 
dint of much patient study uf its thick, yellow pages covered with 
writing, though large yet very difficult to read, it was shown that 
in this old town o^ Niagara in those early days there was a most 
valuable public library well supported, the accounts showing regu- 
lar payments and much interest, as evidenced by the money con- 
tributed and the regular records. To the boast made by Niaga- 
rians that hire was held the first parliament for Upper Canada, 
that here was published the first newspaper, that it contains al- 
most the oldest church records in Ontario, must now be added 
the honour of having had the first public library, and the first ag- 
ricultural society. The varied information to be gleaned from this 
book may be thus classified : ist, a list ot proprietors through 
the years from 1800 to 1820 ; 2nd. li,st of their payments and 
those of non-subscribers ; 3rd, catalogue of library with prices of 
books ; 4th, monqy expended ; 5th, rules and regulations ; 6th, 
accoimt of annual meetings, contingent meetings, etc ; 7th, list 
of books taken out and date of return; 8th, alphabetical list of 
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subscribers with separate pa^e for entries for each during' these 
years. When we think of the vicissitudes of the years 1812, 1.813, 
1814, and of the Stirling- events which took place here, military 
occupation by friend and foe, of fire and sword alternately doing^ 
their cruel work, we wonder how this library was* preserved, for 
preserved in part at least it was, for the issue ot books ^oes on, a 
new catalogue with spaces left perhaps for books missing, and in 
the accounts sums are paid to replace particular books. It is in- 
teresting to follow up the period of the war and in all these divis- 
sions note the latest entry, and then following an interval of two 
years without the break ot a line even left as space between such 
deeds as the glorious death of the Hero of Upper Canada, the 
rattle of guns and roar of cannons, the flight over frozen plains, 
watching the smoking" ruins of once happy homes, still go on in the 
same handwriting, the payment of money the purchase of books, 
the annual meetings, etc It may be doubted if in this day of 
boasted enlightenment we are willing to pay so much for our 
reading. One thing at least is certain, against the proprietors of 
this library cannot be made the charge ot light reading- now- 
brought so justly against the frequenters of modern libraries. 
Nothing light or trashy can be found on the list. Theology, his- 
tory, travel, biography, agriculture, a little poetry, and later, a 
small amount of fiction. We in these days can almost envy the 
people of that time for the delight they must have experienced 
when **Guy Mannering'' and '*Waverly" appeared, for they knew 
that the Great Magician of th'=i North was still alive and was 
sending out regularly those delightful stories, while we can never 
again hope for such pleasure as the first reading of these books 
evoked. 

In glancing over the list of subscribers we meet with names 
of many who played no insignificant part — the church, the army, 
the civil service, the yeomanry, are all represented. We find sev- 
eral names from Fort Niagara, U.S., and also several names of 
women. Were there nothing in this book but the list of names, 
this alone would be valuable. It seems strange to think that after 
all these years we can now take the name of a noted man of those 
days and follow it up through these pages, tell what style of read- 

\ ■ ■ 

\ 

\ 
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ing" he preferred, when a particular book was taken out, when re- 
turned, how he paid his fees, when he attended the meetings of 
managers, and many other particulars. How little did they think 
that they were thus providing for us a very interesting page of 
history now ! 

The first entry is : **Niagara Library, 8th June, 1800. Sens- 
ible how much we are at a loss in this new and remote country 
for every kind of useful knowledge, and convinced that nothing 
would be of more use to diffuse knowledge amongst us and our 
offspring than a library, supported by subscription in this town, 
we, whose names are hereunto subscribed hereby associate our- 
selves together for that purpose, and promise to pay annually a 
sum not exceeding four dollars to be laid out on books as agreed 
upon by a majority of votes at a yearly meeting to be held by us 
at this town on the 15th August annually, when everythmg re- 
Sjj)ecting the library will be regulated by the majority of votes. 



Andrew Heron. 
John Kemp. 
John Boyd. 
John Young. 
John McClellan. 
John Bnrtch. 
Hugh McLaren. 
Wm. Dornian. 
Martin McLellan. 
Thomas Kerr. 
John Young. 
Arch. Thomson. 
Thos. Otway Page. 
Wm. Drake. 



Wm. Musgrove. 
Silvester Tiffany. 
Burgoyne Kemp. 
John ILarrold. 
John Chisholm. 
John Hardy. 
John Reilley. 
Ebenezer Cavers. 
Peter Thomson. 
Jolin Willson. 
Peter McMicking. 
George Keefer. 
George Young. 
John Smith. 



G. Drake. 
Wm, Hodgkinson. 
.fohn Jones. 
Alex. Stuart, 
Peter Ten Broek. 
Transferred to J. T.B. 
J. McFarland. 
John Hill, jr. 
Robert Addison. 
Benjamin Pawling. 
Robert Nelles,. 
Daniel Servos. 
John Decow. 
J. Murray. 



41 subscribers at 2^s. each £49 4^". , carried to account cur- 
rent page B. 15 August, 1801.'' 

Of the original forty-one the names of only four can now be 
found in the vicinity, though descendants of several others may 
be found under other names. 

The first on the list, Andrew Hei on, was the secretary and 
treasurer of nearly ali the period of twenty year."^. Robert Addi- 
son was the first minister of St Mark's. Silvester TifTany was the 
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printer of the * 'Constellation," which followed the ''Upper Can- 
ada Gazette." Then follows another list, continued down to 1820, 
of thirty-four names making- altogether seventy-five, in which we 
'recog^nize other names. 



Geoi'ge Forsyth. 
Robert Kerr. 
John Wales. 
Charles Selick. 
Colin McNabb. 
Wm. Ward. 
T. Butler. 
Wm. McClellan. 
Alex. McKie. 
Wm. Mann, 
(leorge Havens, 
John McEwan. 



John Powell. 
Robert Weir. 
R. Hamilton. 
Wm. Dickson, A.C. 
Jas. Muirhead, A.C. 
Thomas Powis. 
Thomas Butler, A.C. 
Isaac Swayzie. 
Jno. Symington, A.C. 
Israel Burtch. 
John Ten Broek, 
John Silverthorn. 



John McNabb. 
John Robertson. 
George Read. 
Robert Mathews. 
Dr. West. 
J. P. Clement. 
James Secord. 
Wm. Musgrove. 
R. C. Cockrell. 
Tubal Parr. 
Ensign Barnard. 
Wm. Claus. 



In this list we find the familiar names of Butler, Claus, Dick- 
son, McNabb. That of Swayzie has been made familiar in the 
name of a delicious russet apple only found in this vicinity and 
probably first grown on the farm ot this patron ot our library. 
Dr. West was from Fort Niagara, and ten names on this list are 
quite familiar to us yet. 

Now follows the account of the first annual meeting held 011 
15th August, 1800, when it was 

"Resolved, that Andrew Heron and MaVtin McClellan bg 
made commissioners to arrange the business of the society till the 
annual meeting to collect the subscriptions and lay it out in 
books to the best advantage, and that they act by the following 
rules : 

RULE I. 

To receive from every subscriber three dollars and no more. 

RULE II. 

As soon as thirty dollars is collected to lay it out on books, none of 
which shall be irreligious or immoral. 



Every subscriber may, if he chooses, when he pays his subscription, 
make the choice of a book not exceeding his subscription, which shall be 



procured for him with all convenient speed, providing nothing irreligious or 
immoral is contained in the same. 



RULE 



As soon as a number of books can be procured, not less than fifty 
volumes, every subscriber shall be entitled to receive any book that remains 
in the library that he chooses, which he shall return in one month in good 
order. 



No book shall be allowed to any of the subscribers unless they have 
first paid their subscription, " 

Here follows a catalogue of books received into the library 
2nd March, 1801, No. i to 8o. 

It is remarkable that the first thirty volumes are all of a relig- 
ious nature, volumes i, 2 and 3 being Blair's Sermons, and 4 and 
5 Walker*^ Sermons, 9 and 10 Fordyce's Sermons to Young 
Women ; the names ot Watts, Bunyan, Boston, Newton, Dodd- 
ridge, Wilberforce, Watson, Owen and Willison are seen. An 
attempt is even made to give proper guidance to young people in 
an important crisis of life — as No. 28 on the list is Religious 
Courtship. It is not till we reach No. 34 that we see any history, 
travel or poetry. This first purchase of eighty volumes, costing 
;^3i lys,, furnished the young people in these forty homes in 
poetry only Ossian, Cowper's Task, Campbell's Pleasures of 
Hope, but they might revel in the Citizen of the World and the 
Rambler, Bruce's Travels or Robertson's History of Charles V., 
and it Religious Courtship pleased them not as No. 28, No, 70 
is simply Letters on Courtship. The only work of a less specific 
gravity is No. 73, The Story Teller, which no doubt was popular 
with the children of those households. The catalogue goes on 
during the years, up to 937, and' contains many expensive 
"works; then follows a list of payments for books, and money 
received for dues, and several pages are then occupied with the 
account of the annual, always spelled Annuall, meetings. These 
always took place on the 15th August, and the record goes on 
without any break, except the year 1813, when the town was in 
the hands of the Americans, and 1814, when heaps of ruins replpc- 
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ed happy homes ; also 1819 no meeting: was held The question 
as to how many of the books were preserved and how they were 
saved is yet to me an unsolved problem. Of course a large num- 
ber were in circulation in the houses of the town and township ; 
while some would be burnt others would be saved ; but it is cer- 
tain that a great many of the books in the library' were not burnt, 
as afterwards, from the issue of books, trom the numbers given as 
taken out and returned day after day, it may be seen what books 
were not destroyed. That many were destroyed or lost is certain, 
as in the accounts for next year the names of many books are 
given as to replace those lost. There is a new catalogue with 
spaces left. 

To resume the account of meetings. 

**Niagara Library Annuall Meeting, No. 2 held this 15th day 
of August, 1801. Resolved, that in addition to the two trustees 
who have acted last year two others shall be chosen, to act joint- 
ly with them for the year ensuing, and in the next annuall meetings 
two others shall be chocen to act with these lour, and afterwards 
yearly two fresh ones shall be chosen, and the two oldest shall go 
out in such a manner as to have always six acting trustees, and 
at all meetings for transacting business the trustee present who 
shall be oldest on the list shall take the chair." 

Rev. R. Addison and Mr. John Young were the additional 
trustees this year. '*01d members to pay $2, and new members 
$4." Members who lived out of town were allowed to take two 
books at once, the time of returning to be extended to six weeks 
to those in the township, and to those out of the township two 
months. * 'Members' neglecting to return a book at the proper 
time to pay a fine of sixpence currency for every week of detention, 
also it any book be lost, the member to whom it was given shall 
pay for it at the original cost, if it belongs to a set the whole set 
to be paid for by the member who lost it, he being entitled to the 
remaining volumes. 

** Resolved, that all members who shall not pay the two dol- 
lars above mentioned within six months from this day shall be 



suspended. Resolved, that every member who shall withdraw 
from the Society shall have a power of giving his right to any 
other person approved of by the trustees. Resolved, that the 
trustees shall meet quarterly, viz., on the second day of every 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and contingent meetings shall be 
called by the chairman at the request of any two of the the trus- 
tees." 

* 'Quarterly meeting held at Niagara, 14th October 1801. 
Present, Martin McLellan, Rev. R. Addison, Jno. Young. Ad- 
journed till the next quarterly meeting, held at Niagara. 13th 
January 1802. Present, Andrew Heron, Martin McLellan, Rev. 
R, Addison, Jno. Young. Books in catalogue from 118 to 150 
received at prices annexed, and that George Young shall make a 
case for the book?, for which he shall be paid a reasonable price." 
This we find in the accounts to be £^ 2s. 

At the quarterly meeting, April 14th, 1802, **Ordered that 
Mr. Tiffany print the laws of the Society, and be allowed three 
dollars for the same, and deliver not less than seventy copies to 
the trustees, one to be given to each subscriber, and that Mr. 
Murray be allowed one dollar more for Robertson's History ot 
Charles V." 

At the annuall meeting, August 14th, 1802, No. 3, **Robt. 
Kerr, Esq., and Mr. Jno. Hill, trustees added." A stringent law is 
passed that **that part of the fifth resolution of the second meeting 
of the Society which directs that every member who shall neglect 
to return thi books shall pay into the hands of some one of the 
trustees sixpence , currency for every week he continues to hold 
the same after the time limited is expired, be enforced by the 
librarian, he not being at liberty to let him have another book un- 
til that sum is paid, and that that be extended to every person, 
whether member or not." 

New members were this year to pay $5, and next year this 
was raised to $6. In 1804 comes the first payment to the librar- 
iail, and this is certainly a modest allowance. This library seems 
to have solved the difficulty of keeping down the expenses, as 
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throu^h all these years there is no outlay for firev/ood, for rent, 
tor light — the allowance to the librarian being a percentage on 
money paid by what are called non-subscribers. The original 
members are called sometimes proprietors and sometimes sub- 
scribers." 

**R^solved> that Andrew Heron be librarian for the ensuing 
year, and be allowed i2}4 per cent, of all the moneys collected for 
the last twelve months from non-subscribers, and the same for the 
year to come, and shall be obliged to make good all the books 
that may be lost by non-subscribers." 

This seems very hard on the librarian, but he must have been 
a book-lover, for through alt these years he remained faithful to 
his trust — the emolument sometimes being £i ys, 6^., sometimes 
£2 12s, 6cl. For the year 1817 it was only 5^. yd., and the larg- 
est amount was £6^ which for those days must have been muni- 
ficent. In 1804, books admitted from 316 to 344, and in Jan- 
uary, 1805, ciuite an addition was made to the library as well as 
to the members of the society, which item tells us what we had 
seen mentioned elsewhere of the existence of an Agricultural So- 
ciety with a number of valuable books. 

** Resolved, that the books mentioned in the catalogue from 
348 to 397 be received from the Agricultural Society at the annex- 
ed prices, and that in lieu of them the arrears of Robert Kerr, 
Robert Addison, George Forsyth, Colin McNabb, and Robert 
Hamilton be remitted to them, and that a share in the library be 
given to Wni Dickson, James Muirhead, Thomas Butler, John 
Symington and Joseph Edwards at ;^2 8s. each, all these sums 
amounting to ;^i6 8^. 

In 1805. the trustees are John Kemp, Martin McLellan, John 
Young, John Waterhouse, Alex. McKie, Wm. Mann, and evident- 
ly it is found difficult to enforce the rules, for it is ** Resolved, that 
each and every of the laws and regulations made at the last an- 
nual meeting shall continue for the year ensuing the same as they 
were made." At a contingent meeting, 12th November, 1805, 
•'John McNabb be admitted as member as one of the Agricultural 
\ 

\ 
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Gentlemen, and Ralph Clench/' 

At annual meeting, No. 7, August 15th, 1806, Geo. Reid and 
John Grier, the two new trustees ; each proprietor to pay $1 a 
year ; a share, always spelled shear, to be sold at $6.50. Resolv- 
ed, that Jacob A. Ball and Lewis Clement be admitted to a share 
in right of their fathers as members ot the Agricultural Society, 
those gentlemen already having purchased shares, and that Jane 
Crooks, eldest daughter of the late Francis Crooks, be admitted to 
a share in right of her father as a member of the Agricultural So- 
ciety." 

Thus history repeats itself. As the daughters of Zelophehad 
demanded that the inheritance of their father should pass to them. 
Miss Crooks, over three thousand years afterwards, mak^s tl^e 
same claim and is as successful in obtaining her share of current 
literature as they in obtaining their share of land. This is not 
the only woman's name on the list, as we find in 18 15 list the 
name of Miss Hill in place of her father. Also in list of payments 
the names of Mrs. Sluny, Fort Niagara, N.Y., 6j., Mrs. Stuart, 
one year 15^. 

Members in town were now allowed to take out two books 
at once, 500 tickets were to be procured with all convenient speed 
to continue the number to be pasted on each book as entered. 

**At annual meeting, No. 8, 1807, shares to be sold at $7.00 
each. Resolved, that one hundred copies of the catalogue be 
printed, and one copy to be given to each proprietor, and also one 
hundred copies of an abridgement of the laws, if it can be got 
done on reasonable terms." 

**A contingent meeting, 24th Oct. 1807. Present, Alex. Mc- 
Kie, Wm. Mann, Robert Kerr, Jas. Muirhead, Geo. Reid, John 
Grier. Ralfe Church, Esq., offers to take charge of the library 
on being allowed his proportion of the annual payment. Resolv- 
ed, that his proposal be accepted if he keep the Library open from 
10 to 12 o'clock every day, Sundays excepted. Ordered, that Mr. 
Jas. Turlin's proposal to make a book case, the same as we have. 
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for $12 be accepted." The first book case was £^ 2s., so that 
prices must have decreased. 

**A contingent meeting, August ist, 1808 Andrew Heron 
having prepared a room for the library and offers to perform the 
duties of librarian, and be answerable for the books that may be 
missing as usual. Ordered, that his offer be cheerfully accepted. 
N.B. — Mr. Clench refusing to give up a kay to the library, A. 
Heron will ncjt become responsible for the books that may be mis- 
sing." 

From October, 1807, the entries of books are in an entirely 
different hand, bnt Mr. Heron still visited the loved books, for the 
name frequently occurs, and the next year the entries go on in the 
same large hand. The little difficulty of the key must have been 
settled. In the catalogue, books 568 to 611 are entered in a dif- 
ferent hand, which is the period of Mr. Clench being in office. 

Annual meeting. No. 9, August 15th, 1808. The new trus- 
tees are Hon, Robt. Hamilton and Mr. J no. Symington. Mem- 
bers out of town to be entitled to three books at a time. ** Re- 
solved, that Andrew Heron be librarian and treasurer." 

Annual meeting, No. 10, August 15th, 1809. Rev, Jno. 
Burns, minister of St. Andrew's and John Powell to be the two 
new trustees, and in place of Hon. R. Hamilton, deceased, John 
Wagstaff. Shares to be sold at eight dollars. Whether from the 
liberality of Mr. Heron in providing a room, or from his length of 
service, or some other reason not known, at this meeting it was 
•*Resolved, that the librarian be entitled to receive 25% of all the 
money collected from non-subscribers and fines"; the additional 
title of clerk is now also given, thus, **A Heron to be librarian, 
treasurer and clerk." 

Annual meeting, No. 11, 15th August 1810. ** Resolved, 
that attendance on the library be required only one hour, from 
eleven to twelve ou Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays in every 
week." 

Annual meeting, 15th August, 181 1. The trusteci* this year 
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are James Crooks, George Reid, Rev. John Burns, John Powell, 
James Muirhead and Martin McLellan. Shares are sold at $9 — $1 
to be paid by each proprietor and $3 by others, or $1 a quarter. 

Annual meeting. No. 13, August 15th, 181 2, Proprietors to 
pay $2 each. Books admitted at a contingent meeting 15th No- 
vember, 1812, shortly after burial of Brock ; books admitted 781 
to 827. 

The next entry is 15th August, 1815. What a different state 
of affairs from that of 1.812, when war had been declared and 
Brock was marching to Detroit ; or from 1813 when an enemy 
held the town ; or 1814, when the rubbish of bricks was being 
taken to build Fort Mississagua ! But with inteprid courage our 
trustees meet and make arrangements for the work of the library 
going on as usual. The trustees were John Symington, George 
Young, James Crooks, John Burns, George Reid, Andrew Heron. 
Notwithstanding all the losses incurred by the townspeople, the 
charges are made somewhat higher, each proprietor to pay .?2.50. 
Shares to be sold at $9, and non-proprietors $4 a year, or $1 50 a 
quarter, or $1 a month. At a meeting, 22nd January, 1816, books 
admitted, 882 to 900. 

Annual meeting, No. 15, August 15, 1816. ' 'Resolved that 
John Wray be librarian and clerk." 

Quarterly meeting, 9th October, 1816. Books admitted, 901 
to 909. 

Annual . meeting, No. 16, August 15th, 1817. **Resolved, 
that the meeting being thin that no new trustees shall be chosen,, 
and shall remain to act as last year. Shares to be sold at $10." 
There seems to have been some difficulty about books circulating 
too much, as witness the next : '^Resolved that any proprietor or 
other person who receives books out of the library and allows any 
person to take them out of his house shall for every offence pay 
to the librarian £1 currency." 

Annual meeting. No. 17, August 15, 1818. **Resolved, that 
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the meetini^ beinjj thinly attended, no new trustees shall be chos- 
en. All regulations remain as last year." 

At a meeting^ of the trustees, held on ist March, 1820, pre- 
sent, John Burns, Georg^e Youn^', James Crooks and And. Heron. 
** Resolved, that whereas Andrew Heron offered to take charg-e of 
the books belonging to the library, that the books shall be trans- 
mitted to his house with all convenient speed, and shall there be 
inspected by Andrew Heron and James Crooks as soon as can be 
conveniently done.*' 

Here is the record of the last meeting of the trustees of this 
library. ** Whereas the Niagara library has been greatly wasted, 
first by being plundered by the army of the United States, and 
has since been greatly neglected, very few of the proprietors hav- 
ing paid their quota to support the same, we, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, hereby rehnquish our claims on the same to 
Andrew Heron (who has now opened a library of his own for the 
use of the public) in consideration of his allowing us the use of 
his library for three years ; this he engages to do to all those who 
have paid up their yearly contributions to the year 181 7 inclusive ; 
to those who have not paid to that period he will allow according 
to their deficiency in those payments. We consider those propo- 
sitions as quite fair, and do thereto assent." 

J AS. Crooks, Jno. McEwan, 

J. MuiBHKAD, J. Butler, 

Jno. Symington, Gbo. Young, 

Jno. Wagstaff, Jno. Grier, 

John Powell. 

In turning now to the account of money expended and receiv- 
ed, it tells something ot the love ot books in those days that, from 
the year 1 801 to 181 8, there was expended on books for this li- 
brary about ;^500, the first outlay being £^6 lys. on August 
15th, 1800. The record book itself cost £1^ and Mr. Tiffany re- 
ceived for printing £1 ^s. In reading the rather monotonous 
account ot money paid yearly, monthly, or quarterly, we some- 
times meet with a pleasing variety, a» books sold by vendue, 
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spelled vandue, fine for detain ot books, money to replace a book 
lost, books and tracts presented, a book of sermons sold to some 
sermon reader, The list, scattered over many pages, of money 
expended for books is interesting*. 



£ s. d. 

1801 46 17 

1802 27 4 6 

1803-4 92 10 6 

1805 34 8 1 

1806 36 80 

1807 20 19 3 

1808-9 20 13 3 

1810 31 12 6 

1811 43 4 3 

1812 21 16 6 

1815 24 4 6 

1816 15 5 6 

1817 43 6 7 

1818 17 2 6 



1801- 



Subscriptions Paid. £ s. d. 

-41 subscribers 49 4 



1806— 5*. 

1807— bs. 
1808 -IOn. 
1809— 10.V. 
1810 -10s. 
1811— 10.<J. 
1812— 5s. 
1815-$2 
1816 -12j, 6d. 
1817— 12s. 6rf. 
1818— 12s. 6fl^. 



from 35 subscribers. . 8 15 
" 41 proprietors. .10 5 
" 44 '' . .22 

" 42 '* ..21 0,0 

"44 '* . .22 

" 45 21 5 

" 42 10 10 

'• 25 12 10 



13. 

15. 
8. 



2 6 
7 6 




This sum of ;^50o does not give all the outlay for books, as many 
single books are entered alone and not in this way. The modest 
emolument of the librarian may be seen in the following list, cull- 
ed from many pages, he receiving a per ccntage on all sums paid 
by non-subscribers and fines, the sum varying from 5J. yd. one 
year to £6y but ^^enerally less than £2^ the whole payment to 
Librarian during these twenty years being £2^, so that his must 
indeed have been a labour of love. 



In 1804— 12J per cent, on 11 

1805— •' '• •' 

1806- " '' *' 

1807— " '' '' 

1808— '' " '• 

1809— ** '' '' 

1810-25 " " 

1811—*' '' " 



1812— '' 
1815— *' 
1817— 12J 
1818—25 



11 

9 

9 

6 5 
10 

9 

10 10 
10 10 
24 

2 5 
13 15 



£ 
equals 1 
'* 1 
1 
1 



s. rf. 
7 6 
7 6 
2 6 
2 6 
13 6 

1 5 

2 5 
2 12 6 

2 12 6 
6 

5 7 

3 8 9 
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It would be interesting^ to us to know how so many books 
were saved. It is known where Mr. Heron lived in the time of 
war. The story is told that his wife, with infant, was carried out 
on the street from a house in the centre of the town. It is likely, 
as there were forty subscribers and perhaps as many more non- 
subscribers, and each person mig^ht have out three books, there 
could be two hundred books in circulation, many of which migfht 
come back. Then as many articles of furniture were saved, beinjj 
carried out to the street, many of the books migfht be saved from 
the library. The new catalogue gives a list of two hundred with 
spaces left between. The spaces I at first thought represented 
books missing, but I have now concluded that the numbers given 
represent books bought to replace the old ones burnt or lost, as 
very often the prices are different from the first catalogue, and 
that the spaces represent books either in the library or if lost not 
reolaced, as in the list of issues of books after the war many num- 
bers occur representing books in these spaces. 

It may be worth recording, as forming another link in the 
history of our library, a strange coincidence which occurred while 
writing this paper, by which one of the books was heard from. 
So far, I had not met a single person who had even heard of tht 
existence of the library, but calling on an old lady a resident of 
the town, to inquire about it, a postal card was produced received 
that day from Ancaster with this question, **Can you tell me any- 
thing of a public library in Niagara when the town was burnt, as 
I have a book which was the only one saved from the fire." I 
have since then seen the book. It is number 51 in the catalogue, 
Blossoms of Morality, or Blossom on Morality, and Is remember- 
ed by the owner as charred with fire ; but these burnt leaves are 
now torn away, and on an inner page is written, '*This book was 
saved by my father, who was an officer in the British army when 
the town was burnt, December, 181 3, The only book saved from 
the library. Thomas Taylor." As a matter of fact it is the only 
book in existence of which we know anything, but it might be 
worXh inquiry if other books can be found belonging to the library, 
or wKat became of the library after it came into the hands of Mr. 
Herons We know that he kept a bookstore and published the 
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Gleaner newspaper, bound copies of which for the year 1818 are 
in homes in the town. Also a copy of Mavor's spelling'-book 
printed by him, with catechism of Church of England at the end, 
second edition, date not plain, but some time after 1800. On an- 
other sheet of the record book, headed subscription paper number 
two, the exact words of the first page of book are copied and the 
names John Wagstaff, Richard Cockrell, James Hyslop, Wm. 
Musgrove, Lewis Clement, Wm. Ball, Wm. Forsyth, Wm. Rob- 
ertson, Alex. Rogers, Andrew Brady, Jas. Patterson, i6th August, 
181 5 : to these are added afterwards A. Heron, T. Symington, P. 
Ball, W. Hodgkins, T. Jones, J. Muirhead, George Young, W. 
Burtch, John Robinson George Reid, Geo, Havens, J. McEwan, 
Miss Hill. In 1816, names added are, Thos. Butler, Jas. Heron 
— a sadly diminished list of twenty-seven. 

It is intenselv interesting to follow all the different divisions of 
contents through so many years. There was no meeting in 181 3, 
18 1 4, 181 9. Books were taken out up to May 24th, three days 
before the town was taken. John Dodd paid 5J. and Capt. Rox- 
borough 5^. There are few records while in possession of 
U.S. troops, but sohie money was paid and a few books taken 
out. **June i8th, 181 3, Capt. Z'ormam, U.S. made a payment, 
three months, 55." (there is a Wm. Dorman in first list of pro- 
prietors). In 1814, March, J- Rea, Ensign, looth Reg*t., 105., 
and the names of John Valentine, lOOth Reg't., and John Gibson, 
Field Train Department. Then in 181 5 different payments from 
officers, as Col. Preddy, Col. Harvey, W. E, Athinleck, Hospital 
Asst. Then Dep. Asst. Com. Gen. Lane, Capt. McQueen, Major 
Montgomery, Major Campbell, Lieut. Vigoreux, Col. St. George, 
Thos. Cummins, Sergt. 41st Reg't., Capt. Claus, Capt. Lyons, 
Lieut. Vanderventer, Ensign Winder, Capt. Saunders, Capt. 
Reid, of Fort Niagara, Sergt. Jenkins, Fort Niagara. Dr. West. 
Fort Niagara, had a share in 1806. Many strange names occur. 
In the course of my reading the other day occurred the name of 
Jedediah Prendergast, and singularly enough from the thick, yel- 
low pages of this record stands out concpicuously this identical 
name, Jedediah Prendergast. But in list of money paid we find 
Dr. Prendergast, also the names of John Easterbrook, Benj. 
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WinieriTiule, Louis Dufresne. It is singular that the accounts are 
kept partly in Halifax currency, partly in York currency, and part- 
ly in dollars and cents. In the pages carefully ruled for proprie- 
tors, different years, the yearly payment is given as los. or 5s. 
as the case may be, while in the other list these are entered i6s. 
and 8s, In many cases the right of proprietorship is transferred 
to another. In 18 15, several books are bought to replace those 
missing, such as Spectator, Burns* works, Don Quixote, and in 
i8i6, Joseph Andrews, Robertson's America, Watt's Improve- 
ment, Humphrey Clinker, Children of the Abbey, Josephus, 
Walker's Sermons, but Porteous' Sermons sold for los. In 1816, 
**by amount of books sold at vandue, £2y 12s. 2d.f N.Y. cy., 
^ly 5J. id." In 181 7, received tor damage done to Life of Wel- 
lington, lys. 6d.y Blackstone's commentaries, old copy, paid for 
being lost, £1 195." These seem high prices for injury to books. 
* 'December 17th, 1804, received from Pte. Nicklon a fine for 
keeping a book eighteen weeks at 6d. sterling, 145. ^d." Poor 
private, the law said 6d, currency, but from his scanty pay he is 
compelled to disburse this heavy tax 

One entry defeated every effort to decipher it till a happy 
guess makes it read, '^November 12th, 1815. To a Gownd to 
Mrs* Nulin for taking care of books 15.^. 6d." Happy Mrs. Nulin, 
were she fond of reading, for not only might she gratify her incli- 
nation, but she also receives a Gownd as a reward. There seems 
in the last years to be a deficit, expressed as balance due A. Her- 
on £11 gs, gd, in 1818, showing our treasurer to have been a man 
of means, as shown also in the record book of St. Andrew's 
Church, of which he was treasurer, when there was a balance due 
him of ;^I76. The last entries are, "By cash received from Mr. 
Smith for detain of books over the limited time. April 19th, 1819, 
7^. 6d, Aug. i8th, By cash, Mr. Crysler, for detain at books 
over the limited time, ^s.'' There are frequent entries of books 
presented, also tracts. In the catalogue No. 444 is Abelard and 
Heloise, presented by Mr. Alexander Campbell, student-at-iaw. 
There are altogether 102 names of proprietors, the largest at any 
time being 45, in 181 1, and the smallest eight in 1818. Among^ 
the books in the catalogue are. in poetry, are Pope's Work's, 10 
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volumes, ^^2 los. ; Shakespeare's, 8 volumes, £2^ 12s. ; Milton, 
Johnson, Dryden, Virgil, Thomson, Spenser, Ramsey, Burns, 
Scott. Fifty volumes on Agriculture, many of them very expen- 
sive works, came in, 348-398 from Ag^ricultural Society, although in 
report for 1892 Hon. John Dryden said the first Agricultural So- 
ciety was formed in 1825, 

Hume's History of England^ continued by Smollet, 21 vol- 
umes ;^7 4J. ; Bruce's Travels eight volumes, £y 41., also 
Cook's and Anson's Voyages. The libiary was especially rich in 
v/orks of travel and in magazines ; • regularly every year are cata- 
logued, European Magazine, Edinburgh Magazine, Edinburgh 
Review, Scot's Magazine, Lady's Magazine, British Critic, An- 
nual-Register. The British Theatre, 25 volumes, ;^ii, might 
cause some of our book committees to hesitate in these days, 
though it staggered not our brave proprietors of those early times. 
Altogether we think we have much reason to congratulate these 
pioneers of civilization in this peninsula that such a caste was 
shown for reading of such a high order, and express the hope 
that the libraries of the future may be as well selected, that the 
public may make as great sacrifices and support as liberally these 
aids to culture, and that many such secretaries and treasurers may 
be found willing to give time and faithful service to secure good 
litera'ure, not only for the present but to hand down to those to 
come. 

A few words may be pardoned in relation to other libraries in 
the town. A most inieresting and valuable collection of books is 
to be found in the rectory of St. Mark's Church, consisting of 
about a thousand volumes, with many folio editions quite rare. 
These were formerly the property of Rev. Robert Addison, sent 
out by S.P.G. Days — nay, months — might be pleasantly spent 
in loving examination of these rare editions from Leyden, Oxford, 
Geneva. Well was it that they were not in any house in town in 
December, 18 13, but being at Lake Lodge (about three miles out 
in a log house, part of which may yet be seen) they were saved. 
They were lately in possession of Dr. Stevenson, but by the 
zeal of the Venerable Archdeacon McMurray they were procured 
and placed in the rectory. Every book has placed in it this in- 
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scription : **Presented to St. Mark's church by the heirs of Rev. 
Robert Addison, to l:e the property of that church in perpetuity." 
There are altogether fifty-three folio volumes, many of them being 
specially interesting. One of these, the complete works of Geurge 
Buchanan, 171 5, poems, Latin Works, History of Scotland, a 
Satyr on Laird of Lydington, printed 1570, all in one volume, 
Hooker's Ecclesiactical Polity, 1598. One folio has been well or 
rather much used ; it is Historical, Geographical and Poetical 
Dictionary, 1694. No doubt many came, alloweJ by the kind old 
man, to consult its pages. On the first leaf, these words show 
that there were in those days restrictions on the publications 
of books (these were not removed till the time of William UL); 
**Whitehall, 28th Jrnuary, 1691/2. 1 do allow this work to be 
printed. Sydney.' Jeremy Taylor, Polemical and Moral Dis- 
courses, 1657; Burneton, 39 articles 1700; Machiavelli's Works, 
1680 ; Spottiswood's History of Scotland, 1666 ; Fuller's. Holy 
State, 1642 ; Montague's Essays, 1632 ; Fiddes' Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, 1724, with copper plates, one being View of Kitchen of 
Cardinal's Cottage, Christ Church. Another volume is Historical 
Collection, Rushworth, 1659, with strange picture of James L, 
and the awe-inspiring legend **Touch not mine anointed'* bringing 
up thoughts of the length to which this doctrine was carried by 
that unhappy race. A prayerbook. Breeches Bible, 1599, in Black 
letter, and Psalms, version of Sternhold and John Hopkins, all 
bound together. In the prayer book is the prayer offered **That 
it may olease thee to bless and preserve our Most Gracious 
Soverign Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and the rest of the Royal 
Progenie" This book has been rebound in vellum. 

Other works are Xenophon's Cyrus, 171 3 ; Virgil, 1576 ; 
Quintillion, Oxford, 1692 ; Tillotson, 1675 > Poli, Synopsis Lon- 
don (Poole's), 1669 ; five volumes, folio, Matthew's Commentar- 
ies, Plutarch's Morals, 1603 ; Xenophon's Cyrus, Cictro's works 
in Latin. A few others at random — Shakespeare, 1771 ; Specta- 
tor, 1726 ; Jonathan Edwards, 1699 5 Cicero's Orations, 1590 ; 
Lord Clarendon's, 1676; Latin Funeral Orations, 161 1 ; Greek 
Grammar, 1683 ; Pope's Iliad, 1721 ; Erasmus, Rotterdam, 1526; 
New Testament (French), Geneva, 1577 ; Pliny's Epistles, 1640 ; 
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Stillingfleet. 1681 ; Jeremy Taylor, 1676; Virgil, 1613 ; Plutarch's 
Morals, 1603 ; St. Augustus* City of God, 16 10. 

Another library, that of St. Andrew's church, singularly 
enough also numbering about 1,000 volumes as the two already 
referred to, came into existence Aug. 26th, 1833, and here we see 
the name of Andrew Heron in the issue of books. There is an 
index with reference to pages, 214 names, from 1833 to 1869, up 
to folio 274. Up to 1836 there are 120 names, showing that a 
large number of families attended St. Andrew's church. There 
was a catalogue costing T]/id, in 1835, and memorandum of cop- 
ies sold up to 1843. The catalogue numbers 919 books. The 
only names on the list now attending the church are McFarland, 
Elliot, Davidson Blake, Wynn, Carnochan. The first name is, 
as in Niagara Public Library, Andrew Heron. In 1836 occurs 
the name of one who afterwards became one of the Fathers of 
Confederation, Archibald McKellar. He attended the Niagara 
District Grammar School, was married by Rev. Dr. McGill ; 
there are only two books marked against his name. 

Many memories of the past are brought up by the names 
Barr, Lockhart, Crooks, Stocking, Whitelaw, Gaglesum, Wag- 
stafiF, Miller, Malcolmson, McMicking, Many books were pre- 
sented by friends in Scotland, but there are only a few old or rare 
books. The Harper's Library Series seem to have been well read. 
It may be recorded as worthy of notice that in the old record book 
of St. Andrew's church, dating from 1794, many of the names of 
the supporters are also found in the list of proprietors of the 
Niagara Library, 1800, showing the love of reading always re- 
marked of the nationality most found in the Presbyterian Church. 

The successor to these libraries is the Ningara Mechanics' In- 
stitute, having been in existence since October 24th, 1848, as a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws, printed by F. M. Whitelaw, 
with names of members, one hundred and one, shows ; Pres. W. 
H. Dickson, M.P.P. ; Vice-President, E. C.Campbell ; Secretary, 
Dr. Melville ; Treasurer and Librarian, W. F, G. Downs. 
Among the committee are Thos. Eedson, John Simpson, Jas. 
Boulton, J. D. Latouche, B. A., Sam. Risiey, Jno. Whitelaw. 
There is also a catalogue printed by Wni. Kirby in 1861, then 
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numbering about l,ooo volumes. The library has g^one through 
many vicissitudes ; being closed tor some time, it was greatly re- 
vived through the exertions of Dr. Withrow while a resident of 
Niagara, and has always owed much to the great interest shown 
in it by Wm. Kirby, F.R.S.C. It now numbers 4,000 volumes 
and has received much praise for its judicious selection of books. 
When we think of the influence in any community of a good 
Library, of the pleasure and profit derived, we think of the words 
of Ruskin. **We may have in our bookcases the company o*^ the 
good, the noble, the wise, Here is an entree to the best society. 
Do you ask to be the companions of nobles, make yourself noble ; 
you must rise to the level of their thoughts, to enter this court 
with its society, wide as the world, rnultitudinous as its days ; the 
chosen and the mighty of every place and time, here you may al- 
ways enter, Into this select company no wealth will bribe wo 
name overawe ; you must fit yourself by labour and merit to un- 
derstand the thoughts of these great minds. You must love them 
and become like them." Judge, then, how much the people of 
this vicinity owe to the proprietors of the Niagara Public Library, 
furnishing to the young people of so mf ny households reading of 
so high an order, fitting them to fight mantully the great battle 
of life. 

The following notes have been added : 

Martin McLellan was killed at the taking of the town, 27th 
April, 181 3 ; Robert Nelles lived at **The Forty," now Grimsby ; 
Daniel Servos was one of Butler's Rangers ; Thomas Butler was 
the son of Col. John Butler ; R. C. Cockrell was perhaps the first 
Grammar School teacher in Niagara; John Wray was the Clerk of 
St. Mark's for fifty years as told on his tombstone. Much could be 
written of other names in the list. In connection with the Agri- 
cultural society we find that Gov. Simcoe contributed 10 guineas 
in 1793 ; in the diary of Col. Clark, in possession of his son Dr. 
Clark, St. Catharines, is mentioned, that at the monthly dinner 
the great silver snuff box, ornamented with the horn of plenty, 
remained with the housekeeper who had to supply the next month- 
ly dinner to the Agricultural Society and was the property of the 
President pro tern for the year, and then passed into the hands of 
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the next President. Query : Where is it now ? 

Since this paper was written a book has been found which is 
now in the possession of the Niagara Historical Society, with the 
label ''Niagara Library, No. 8i." It is Matthew Henry's Com- 
municant's Companion, 1799, and is found in the catalogue thus 
described. Had the label been destroyed the book to us would 
have been of no value as a relic of the Library. In Niagara 
Gleaner, 1819 we find an advertisement regarding a circulating 
library, very severe rules are given, dire penalties to be levied on 
those who turned a leaf down, defaced or lost a book, It is like- 
ly that the books were sold at the death of Mr. Heron and thus 
dispersed. 

The Niagara Public Library celebrated the fiftieth Anniver- 
sary in I/ec. 1898. It was then found that Mr. Henry PafFard 
had been Treasurer for thirty-three years and Mr. Kirby, Presi- 
dent for twenty-five years, such length of service is a unique cir- 
cumstance in the history of the Public Libraries of the country. 
The portraits of these gentlemen Were placed on the walls of the 
Library. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 

Received into Library 2nd March, ISUl^l to 80, 



1, 2, 3— Blair's Sermons. 

4, 5— Walker's Sermons. 
0, 7, 8— Divine (Eonomy. 
9, 10— Fordyce's Sermons, 
11— Newton's Prophecy. 
12— Smith's Prophecy. 
13— Watt on Son of God. 

14 — " Improvement of Mind. 

15— " Memoirs. 

16— '* Holy War. 
17— Dyer's 

18— Willison on the Sabbath. 
19— Boston's Character. 
20 — ** Regeneration. 



21— Anderson on Psalmody. 

22— Cloud of Witnesses. 

23— Scott's Essays. 

24— Wilberforce's View. 

25— Rise and Progress of Religion 

in the Soul. 
26 — Watson's Apology for Bible. 
27— ** ** Christianity 

28 — Religious Courtship. 
29— Owen on Trinity. 
30— Brown's Christian Journal. 
31— Burton's Feeling. 
32— -Muirhead's Differentiation. 
33— Brown's Oracles. 
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35, 



38, 
40, 

43, 
45, 

48, 



53, 



34— Robertson's History of South 
America, £i 12i?. 

36— Robertson's History of South 
America. 

37— Stanton's Embassy to China. 

39— Residence in France. 

41— Morse's Geography. 

42— Bruce's Travels. 

44— Citizen of the World. 

46— Ossian's Poems. 

47— Campbell's Narration. 

49 — Crok(ir on 

50— Caroline Lichfield, (replaced 
in 3 vols. ) 

51 — Blossoms of Morality. 

52 — Pleasui"es of Hope. 

54— Mirror. 

55— Mental Improvement. 

56 — Lady's Library. 

57— Cowper's Task. 
58-60— Marvellous Magazine. 

61— Beimet's Lectures. 
62-65 — History of Jacobinism, £2. 
66, 67— Repository. 
68, 69— The Rambler, £1 48. 

70 — Letters on Courtship. 

71- 

73 -Story Teller. 
74-77— Emperor Charles V. 

78— Burk's Revolution. 

79— Mcintosh's Revolution. 

80 -A letter to Burk. 

81 — Communicant's Companion. 

•89-Pope's Works, £2 los. 

90 -Milton's Works. 

gi— Brydon's Tour. 

92 — Indian Concert. 

94— Burnet's Theory of Earth, £2. 

95— Robertson's Proofs. 

96— Young" s Essays. 

-99— Robertson's History of Scot- 



82- 



93 



97- 



£3 



in America. 
103— Daniel and Revelation. 
104— Gospel its Own Witness. 
105— Duty of Female Sex. 
106-17— RoUins' History, £2 88. 
118-19-20— Edinburgh Magazine, 
18s. 
39— Omitted in its place and car- 
ied to page 13, act. current, 
Boston's Memoirs. 
121— Snodgrass' Revelation. 
122-24 -Gillies' Greece, £2 12s. 
125 -26— Moore's Letters. 
127-28— '' Journal. 
129-30 -Fuller, 

131 -Ray's Discourses. 
132— Taplin's Farriery. 
133 — Female Complaints. 
134 -37— Wells' Geography. 
138-39-40-41— History of British Ad- 
mirals, £2. 
142 -43— Knox on Education. 
144— Paradise Regained. 
145— World Depths. 
146 -47— Boderick's Travels. 
148— Constitution U. S. 

149 -Tracts presented by Andrew 
Heron. 

150 —History of Barbary . 
To— more allowed for History 

of Charles. 
151 -52— Beattie's Essays. 
153 -54— Leland's Life of Philip. 
155 -56— Bloody Tribunal. 

157— Bishop Burnet's History 
His Own Times. 
158-59— Quiuti us Curtius' History 
Alexander. 
160— Mendrill's Journey from Al- 
eppo to Jerusalem. 
161— Judah Restored. 



of 



of 



land. 162-63— Hervey's Meditation. 

100 — History of War in Asia. 164— Goldsmith's Rome. 

101-2— Burk's European Settlement 165 —Adam's Views. 
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166— New Pilgrim. 

167 — Moral Repository. 

168 — Colet's Discourses. 

169 — Theological Magazine. 
170 -71— N. Y. Missionary. 

172— Female Education. 

173- Seneca's Morals. 

174 — Murray's Sequel. 

175— English Reader, 

176— Zimmerman on Solitude. 

177 -Fullers* Gosjx?! of the Bible. 

178- 

179 — Mackenzie's Voyage. 
180-81— Morse's Gazetteer, £2. 

182- Key to the Prophecies. 

183— History of Iceland (present 
ed by J. Young. ) 
184-85— For bt^s' Works. 
186-20() — Hume's History of England, 
continued by SmoUet (21 
vols. ) £1 4s. 
207-212— Heine's History of Scotland, 

^3 178. 
213-17— Ferguson's History of Rome, 
£^ 7s. 

218— Kinneard'a Edinburgh. 

219— Heatos' Pelew Islands. 

220— Robertson's India. 
221 -22— Prideaux Connection. 
223-28-Josephu3' Works, £1 2s. 
229-33— Edinburgh Magazine, £5 12s. 
2:^-36-^Edinburgh Review. 



273-76— Hawkesworth's Voyages, 
277-80 -Cook's Voyages. 

281— Anson's Voyages. 
282-83-Leland'8 Views. 
284-86— Blair's Lectures. 

287— Erskin's Discourses. 

288- Campbell on Miracles. 

289-Wairs World to Come. 
290-91— Beattie's Evidences. 

292 — New York Magazine. 

2^)3 -Fuller. 

294 Thompson's Seasons, 

2^^5 — Spenser's Shepherd. 

296 - Sherlock on Providena^ 

2f)7— History of George III. 
2<)8-99- Knox's Essays. 

3(X) — Commerce of Ancients. 

301— Thoughts on State of Religion- 

302— Theological Magazine. 

203^Memoirs of Gen. 

304— Fletcher s Appeal. 

305— M. Magazine. 

306— Forsyth on Trees, 

307 — N.Y. Missionary. 

1^8 - Saint's Everlasting Rest 

JWJ— GosxH^l Sonnets. 
,310— Rushe's Charges. 

311 — Russian Empire. 

312— Robinson's. 
313 -14— Talemachus' French and Eng- 
lish. 

315— Aikin's Letters to his Son- 



237-40— Johnson's Lives. 316-18— Adolphus' George III. 

241-48 Shakespeare's Works. £'1 12s. 319-20— British Critic, £3 5s. 



249-52— Dryden's Virgil. 
253-54 -Silver Devil. 
255-57— Gonsalvo of Cordova. 

258 —Joseph Andrews. 
259-60— Humphrey Clinker. 
261-62— Roderick Random. 

263— John Bull. 

2()4— Park's Travels. 
265-70— British Tourists, ^2 17s. 
271-72 -Heron's Journey. 



321-23 -p:dinburgh Review, £\ 16s. 
324-25 —Europt»an Magazine, £2 8s. 
32()-27— Pvdinburgh Mitgazine, £t 6s. 
;^)28-29 -Wilson's Egypt, £2 4s. 
330-33-Pamela, £2. 
334-36 -Tom Jones, 18s. 

337 — Pictures of Palermo. 

338 Vicar of Wakefield. 
;5:>9-42 -Burns* Works, £,^ 15s. 

343— IVrcival's Ceylon, ;^3 12s. 
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844— Barringtoii's N. S. WaleB. 

JU5 -Nisbet'H Church History. 
34<) State of Europe. Presented 
by Hon. R. Hamilton.) 

347 -Adams' Anecdotes. 
348-61— Young 8 Agriculturist, ;£10. 
362-60 —Museum Rusticus, £<i 4s. 
367-68— Young's Tour in Ireland. 
369-74— Wright's Husbandry,£3 128. 
375-76— Marshall's Midland County 
377-78 -Adams' Agriculturist. 
379-81— Doyhn's '* 
382-83— Dickson's Husbandry. 

384 -Hart 8 
385-86— Anderson's Agriculturist. 

387— Gentleman Farmer. 
388-92 -Bath Papers. 
393-94 — Dickson' s Agriculturist, 

395— Dublin Society. 

39o— Small & Barrm. 

397— Hume on Agriculture. 
398-98 — Home on the Psalms, 
400-7— Spectator, £S 4s. £b Ss. N. Y. 
currency is in Canada cur- 
rency £3 5s. 7Jd. 

408-Mills on Cattle. 
409-10— Pallas' Travels in Russia. 

411— Whitman's Travels in Syria. 
412-13— Adolphus* History of France. 

414— •• Reflections. 
415-16— Winterbottom's Sierra Leone. 

417 — Card's Revolution of Russia. 

418— Pinkerton's Geography. 

419 — Gordon's Rebellion. 

420— Population of Ireland. 

421 — Divernois on the Five Pro- 
vinces. 

422— Grant's Poems. 
423-25— Palmerston's Letters. 

426— Scot's Magazine, 1804. 
427-28— European - 
429-33— Edinburgh Review. 

434— Sketches at Cape Good Hope. 

435— War ii^ St. Domingo. 



436 — Female Education. 

437— Simpson's Plea for Religion. 

438— Brown's Sermons. 

439— Religion of Greeks. 

440— History of Popes. 

441 — Abolard and Heloise (pre- 
sented by Mr. Alex. 
Cameron, Studeut-at-Law. 

442— Farmer's Boy. 
443-44— Marshall's Yorkshire. 

445— Tull's Husbandry. 

446-Court of St. Cloud. 

447 -Scot's Edinburgh Magazine. 
448-53 — Edinburgh Review. 
454-57— British Critic, £4 10s. 
45H-65— Bruce's Travels, £7 4s. 
46()-69 — Blackstone' s Com mentaries. 

470 - Grant's Voyages to N.S. \\ ales 
471-72— Cyrus' Travels. 

473 -McHinnem's Tour. 
474-79— Plutarch's Lives, £1 13s. 

480 -Peyrmsis' Voyages. 
481-89— Witherspoon's Works, £2 8s. 

490— Sir H. Moncrieff's Sermons. 

491— Chatham's Letters. 

492— Mallory's Memoirs. 

493— Masson's Cookery. 

494— Lavater's Physiognomy. 
495-98— Don Quixote, £1 18s. 
499-502- Arabian Nights. 
503-05 -Edgeworth's Tales. 
506-10— Tales of the Castle. 
511-4— Peregrine Pickle. 

515— Estelie. 

516 — Devil upon Two Sticks. 
517-18 — Excessive Sensibility. 

519— Man of Feeling. 
520-22— Ramsay's Works. 

524— Tuckey's Voyages, N.S.Wales. 

525 —Edwards on Baptism. 
452-53 — European Magazine, omitted. 
526-28— Plains. 
529-31— History of France. 
532— Musical Repository. 
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533 — Speechly on the Vine. 

534— Selkirk on Emigration. 

535 - Fisher's Travels in Spain. 

536— Bigland's Modem Europe. 

537— Michavois Travels. 

538— Soot's Magazine. 
539-40— European Magazine. 

541 — Lady's M^Lgazine. 
542-45— Edinburgh Review. 

546— Jackson on the Mediterran- 
ean. 

547 — Hinchley's Fall of Venice. 
548-49— Repton's Odd Whims. 
550-51— Father's Gift. 
552-55— Children of the Abbey. 

556— Luca^on Duelling. 

557 Bravo of Venice. 
558-60— Count de Valmont. 
56l-63-^Men and Women. 

564 — of Seduction. 

565-66— Tour of 

567— Sermons. 
568-79— Henry's History of Great 

Britain, ;£6158. 
580-83— Edinburgh Review. 
584-85 — Scotch Magazine. 
586-88— Annals of Great Britain. 
589-90— Dick's Selections. 

591— Cook on the Resurrection. 
592-93— Robertson on Atmosphere. 
594-97 -Trevanion. 

598 —History of Masonry. 
599-601-Kaines' Sketches*. 
602-3— Mai thus on Population. 
G04-11— Goldsmith's Animated Na- 
ture, £2. 
615-14 -State of the Times. 

615— Scotch Magazine. 
G16-17— European Magazine. 

618 -Lady's Magazine. 
619-20 British Critic, £2 8s. 
621-23 - Edinburgh Review. 
624-26 -Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
627-29 -Ferguson's Lectures. 



630-33— Sinclair on Longevity. 
634-36— Pickard's West Indies. 

637— Public Characters. 1809-10. 
638-40— Lounger. 

641 -Lives of British Naval 
Heroes. 

642— Stewart's Philosophy of 
Mind. 
643-46— Gil Bias. 
647-49— Owen on the Spirit. 
650-51 - Gilpin's Lives of Reformers. 
652-59— British Plutarch. 

660 -Mason on Sel^-Knowledge. 

661— New Picture of Edinburgh. 

662 — Sterne's Sentimental Jour- 
ney. 

663— Spirit of the English Wits. 

664— Saville's Dissertation. 

665— Pilgrim's Progress. 

666— The Mountain Bard. 
667-70— Medical Journal, £Z lis. 
671-75- Fool of Quality. 

676— Chesterfield's. 

677— Scotch Magazine, 1809* 
678-79— European Magazine. 

680 — Lady's Magazine. 
681-82— British Critic. 
683-86— Edinburgh Review. 
687 to 711-Briti8h Theatre, 25 vols.. 

£n, 

712-15— Cutorell's Gazetteer, £b. 

716 -General Atlas, £2 58. 
717-18- Craig's Sermons. 

719— Moore's Tales. 
720-21 -Thornton's Turkey. 
722-29- Enfield's Encyclopaedia. 
730-31 Count Fathom. 

732— Vince on Atheism. 
733-34 -More's Utopia. 

735 Cottagers of Glenburnie. 

736— Adventures of D . 

737-40 " a Guinea. 
741-43 Belinda, £1 28. 6d. 
744-45 -Caroline of 
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740- 

747— Letters from a Loyalist. 
748-lJiir8Lifeof Dr. Blair. 
749— Life of Buchanan. 
750-51— Clarkson on the Slave Trade. 

752 -Resources of Britain. 

753 Scotch Magazine. 
754-55— European *" 

756 -Lady's 
757-58— British Critic, £2 Ss. 
759-62— Edinburgh Review. 
763-64— Porteous' Sermons. 

765— Moorehead's Discourses. 

766— Gray's Letters. 
767-68 -History of Chili, 

769 — ^Trotter on Drunkenness. 
770-72— Letters from the Mountains. 

773— '' of Swedish Court. 

774 Twin Sisters. 
775-82 Clarissa Harlowe. £2 14s. 

783— Man of the Worid. 

784 - Paul and Virginia. 
785-86— History of St. Helena. 
787-89 -Edgeworth's Tales of Fash- 
ionable Life, £1 8s. 6s. 

790 -History of Charies XII. 

791— Scotch Magazine. 
792-93— European " 

794— Lady's 
795-96— British Critic. 
797-800-Edinburgh Review. 
801-2 New Annual Register. 
803-8 -Gifford's Life of Pitt, ;£6 68, 
809-43 -Camilla, £1 14s. 

814 — Description of 300 Animals. 
815-17— West's Letters to Young 
Men. 

818 —Park's Rudiments of Chem- 
istry. 
819-20— Tolney's Travels. 
821-22— Walker's Sermons. 

823— Lady of the Lake. 
824 — Island of Jamaica. 
825-27— Tristram Shandy. 



828-35— Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 
836-37— British Critic, £2, 
838-39— British Critic, 1813, £2. 
840-41— Edinburgh Annual Register. 
842-43— *• " *• £2. 

844 -Scotch Magazhie, 1812. 
845-47- *• •* 1813, 1814. 

848-49— European Magazine. 

850-Lady's 
851-53— Edinburgh Review. 

854 -British Critic. 
855-56-Annual Register, 1811. 
857-61— Edinburgh Register. 

862-63 -Goldsmith's 

864-67 — Modern Geography. 

868— Savage New Zealand. 
869-70— Magazine! 

871— Castle of Otranto. 

872 - History of Otaheite. 
873-74— ** the War. 
875-77— Edinburgh Review. 
878-79— Gordon's Ireland. 
880-81 -Edinburgh Register. 
882-85— Young Philosopher. 
886-87— Peregrine Proteus. 
888-90 -The Jesuit. 
891-95— Scottish Chiefs, £Z 48. 
906-8 -Waveriy. 

909— E. Annual Register. 

910 -Scotch Magazine, 1814. 
911-12- •* ** 1815. 

913— Clark's Life of Nelson. 

914— Colonial Policy. 
915-16— Life of Wellington, £2. 

917— European Magazine, 
918-20 -Scot's Magazine, 1810. 

921— Lady's Magazine. 
922-27— Edinburgh Review. 

928— Annual Register. 

929- •' *• 1815. 

930-31— European Magazine. 
932-33— Edinburgh Magazine. 

934 - - Lady' s Magazine. 
935-37— Edinburgh Review. 
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The Early Schools of Niagara. 



Bead be/ore the Ontario Educational Ataoeiation^ April 18S7^ 

My subject is the Early Schools of Niagara, but for that term 
I would claim a broader nAeaning than that generally accepted. 
Hugh Miller in his ''Schools«ttnd Schoolmasters'* goes far beyond 
the schoolhouse and its pedagogue, as does also Dr. Hodgins m his 
*'Documentaiy History of Education,** We read of the school of 
adversity which gives a training found in no other school, and we 
all know what useful inventions have been produced by the school 
of necessity. Perhaps no place in Ontario has in its early history 
jj^iven greater scope for development of character from the pecul- 
iar surroundings, than Niagara. The most of those who came 
here were people of fixed ideas, who had suffered and were ready 
to suffer to maintain their opinions, subjected to a life of toil, war 
with the soil, with forest enemies both man and brute, and as the 
many influences which served to make Hugh Miller, the stalwart, 
honorable, thinking man into which he developed we may claim 
for the early inhabitants of the town and their children, peculiar 
influences which no doubt helped to develop certain traits of char- 
acter. To conquer difficulties, to be obliged to be alert, watch- 
ful, on guard, to know that the soil we tread has been watered 
with the blood of our forefathers, that every turf may be or has 
been a **soldier*s sepulchre,** to rebuild the ruined homes, to iiee 
returning prosperity torn from our grasp, and stagnation again, 
all these have told, as well as the scholastic institutions of the 
town. Other educative influences may be referred to later on. 

To go back a period ot a hundred years ought not 
to be so difficult a task, but in this case it. presents al- 
most as insuperable difficulties as trying to piece out the 
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personal life of the ^reat ^ dramatist. How strange 

that while bf many Romans who lived 2000 years ago, as 
of Pliny, we have letters and personal descriptions, of one 
who lived scarce three hundred years 'd^o we have not a letter and 
only one, to him, and yet millions of people know him by his 
works, and so we find it difficult to obtain accounts of some of our 
early educators, so many records having been burnt in the war, 
so shifting has the population been from the many vicissitudes of 
the town, but by dint of newspaper items, here and there an ex- 
tract from the Archives of Canada, some valuable old letters and 
documents, account books, the tales of the *'oldest inhabitant'' 
who tells the story of his father, we are able to piece out .\ tol- 
erably correct sketch of our Schools and Schoolmasters, it must be 
confessed with gaps here and there which it is hoped may be yet 
filled, now that our Historical Societies have really set to work in 
earnest. There were private schools, garrison schools, the dis- 
trict grammar school and the district school, church schools, separ- 
ate schools, ladies' school.^, classical schools, night schools, boarding 
schools, schools for colored children, dames' schools, the Fort 
school and many others. In the diary of Col. Clarke, father of 
Dr. Clarke of St. Catharines, he speaks of attending the garrison 
School at Fort Niagara in 1787; the fort was not given up to the 
Americans till 1796. When he came to the British «ide of the 
river, the best teacher he went to was Richard Cockerell, an Eng- 
lishman, who we read opened a school at Niagara in 1797. In 
the newspaper of that date he advertises an Evening School, 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping taught at four siiillings a week. 
For teaching any branch of practical or speculative mathematics, 
eight dollars, hours from six to eight in the evening. In 1799 he 
removed to Ancaster, and in resigning thanks the public for their 
support, and recommends the Rev. Mr. Arthur, who teaches 
Latin and Greek, and will take a few youn^ gentlemen to board. 
The first provision made for Grammar School education in 
Upper Canada was by the Duke ot Portland in 1797, but we find 
that sufficient credit has not been given to Governor Simcoe for 
the noble part he played in providing educational advantages for 
this new country. In different letters from Navy' Hall, Niagara, 
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he had thought on the subject, and what strenuous efforts were 
made by him for this end. On 23rd Nov., 1792, in a letter to 
Secretary Dundas he speaks of a provision for the education of 
the rising- generation and in 1793 to the Bishop of Quebec in ask- 
ing for clergymen says that in his progress through the country 
he is told that the Sabbath is becoming unknown to their children, 
who are searching for amusements on the Lord's Day. Again m 
1795 h® urges the Duke of Portland thus : '*In Niagara the want 
of a school is most visible. The Rev. Addison is willing to un- 
dertake It on same terms as Mr. Stuart at Kingston. In the reply 
of Portland, fancy the feelings of those asking for a school for 
their children, being told that the payment for a teacher ought to 
be very moderate, and that all the subjects necessary are reading, 
writing, accounts and mensuration, that those wishing to study 
Greek and Latin may go to Montreal, or Quebec or Nova Scotia. 
Were his ideas of the topography of Canada as hazy as those of 
some of our neighbors of the present day ? 

In 1797 Mr. Jas. Blayney advertises a school in Niagara, and 
in 1798 the house of Mr. D. W. Smith is offered for sale for a free 
Grammar School for Home district, with four acres as endowment. 
Recommended in letter from Russel at York. This 

drags on, as in 1800 he offers a reduction of $4,000 in price, 
and to take wild land in payment. The plan is opposed by Gov- 
ernor Hunter, one reason being given that the house is opposite 
Fort Niagara, and being in range of the guns from F. N., i.s 
in too exposed a position. In 1802 Mr. and Mrs. Tyler, between 
Niagara and Queenston advertise a regular day and night school, 
* 'children from four, both sexes, price in pmportion to the kind of 
instruction, reading, writing and arithmetic taught, for youn<^- 
ladies all that is necessary for their sex to appear decently and bu 
useful in the world and in all that concerns housekeeping. Mrs. 
Tyler, having been bred in the line of mantua making, will receive 
and do her endeavors to execute her work in the neatest manner;" 
an advertisement really mor(i comprehensive than at first sight it 
appears. In the record book of St. Andrew's Church, commenc- 
ing 30th Sept., 1794, there are frequent references to teachers in 
connection with the church, thus: **Sept. 2nd, 1802, the Rev. Jno. 
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Young, from the city ot Montreal, was engaged at one hundred 
pounds, Halifax currency, and a dwelling house, also to have the 
teaching t>f a school exclusive of his salary as a preacher of the 
gospel." • On 13th April, 1805, resolved, **that this meeting do 
tully authorize and empower the persons that may be nominated 
as aforesaid to offer as a salary for three years to a preacher, the 
sum of seventy-five pounds of lawful money of Upper Canada, 
provided he may be induced to teach thirteen scholars in the Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics." Why thirteen we do not know. In 
1802 it is proposed to erect an Academy in the town, and in 1803 
we read that R. Cockrell had an excellent mathematical school at 
Niagara. E. A. Talbot, who writes on State of Education, in 
1818 says there are only two schools of any note in Upper Can- 
ada, that of Strachan and Cockerell, which is high praise for the 
latter. 

In a letter from Simcoe to Dundas, April 28, 1792 written 
from Quebec, he proposes two school masters at ;6io^ each, one 
at Kingston and the other at Niagara, this before he had reached 
his future capital, and while living there planned for schools in the 
province. In 1797 steps were taken in Parliament to establish 
four Grammar Schools and ? University, the schools to be at 
Cornwall, Kingston, Newark, Sandwich, and the University at 
York, now Toronto. By an act passed in 1807, £^^0 was to be 
allowed for each district. Niagara is the fourth oldest High 
School in the province, having been founded in 1808, the three 
first being Cornwall, Kingston and York, founded in 1807. It 
has been called by different names, first, the Niagara District 
Grammar School ; next, Niagara County Grammar School ; next, 
Senior County Grammar School, on this the Rev. T. Philipps al- 
ways insisted, then Niagara High School. The seal has these 
words : Niagara County Grammar School, established 1808, in- 
corporated 1853, and has on it the figures of a globe, telescope, 
quill pen, inkbottle, belU It may be said that in later days, in a 
certain sense the existence of many of the small High Schools, de- 
pended on the Niagara High School, as when a bill was about to 
pass through the legislature which would have swept many ot 
them out of existence, the Hon. S. H, Richards who was in the 
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Cabinet, and was the member for Niagara, seeing that his constit* 
uency would lose its High School, had such changes made in the 
bill as would prevent this, and thus many others were saved. 
**Honor to whom honor is due." It is believed the Rev. Jno. 
Bums, Presbyterian minister, was the first teacher. He preached 
in St. Andrew*s Church and sometimes at Stamford, from 1805 to 
1818, at intervals, as his name appears on the record book in 
1805, 9, 10, II, 16, 17, 18. Till lately there were several living 
who were his pupils both before and after the war of 1812. He 
was taken prisoner and it is said preached to his captors. A ser- 
mon preached by him on the 3rd January, 1814, on a day pro- 
claimed by the Governor as Thanksgiving, in Stamford church 
shows powers of reasoning, a sturdy loyalty, sound scholar- 
ship and deep christian feeling. In the sermon, the text of which 
is Prov. 14, 21, he quotes the brave words of Nehemiah, **Be not 
afraid of them, remember the Lord who is great and terrible, and 
fight for your brethren, your sons and your daughters, your wives 
and your houses." To the Lundy's Lane Historical Society we 
are indebted for^this, as they have reprinted it as one of 1 heir 
pamphlets. The late Judge Burns was the son of this old 
Niagara teacher and preacher. 

Now comes, as might be expected, almost a blank of several 
years. We learn that during the war the schools were closed and 
while it is easy to see that in 181 3 when the town was in the 
hands of the Americans, the British around in a circle, skirmishes 
occurred frequently, and in 1814 the people scatterd in all direc- 
tions, when a heap of ruins represented the homes from which 
had gone forth the children to the schools referred to, the records 
were lost and several years must elapse before schools would 
again be in operation. The Rev. Thos. Creen came in 1820, open- 
ed a private school, and afterwards the Niagara District Gram- 
mar School, next becoming the Rector of St. Mark's, but first 
the assistant to Rev. R. Addison. He was an excellent classical 
scholar, an Irishman, but educated at Glasgow University. He 
was also at a later date a trustee and an examiner of teachers. He 
taught many who afterwards became distinguished men, as Miles 
O'Reilley, Judge Burns, Judge Miller, Senator Dickson, Thos. 
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and W. Fuller, several of these pupils placed a handsome tablet 
to his memory in St. Mark's Church. In the year 1823 there 
were eigfhty-five names on the regfister of the school, while in 1827 
from the existence of two rival schools and tl.^ removal of a leg^i- 
ment, the number was only eighteen^ 

In the Niagara Grieaner, June 23rd, 1823, 

appears the following item, Niagara District Gram- 
mar School Examination. The following trustees were pre- 
sent and expressed their approval of the manner in which the dif- 
ferent branches were taught, the increasing number of pupils and 
the progress made : Wm. Dickson, Rev. Robt. Addison, Rev, W. 
Leeming, Robt. Ker, J. Muirhead, Ralfe Clench. The school was 
to re-open on 7th July, we thus see that the holidays lasted little 
over two weeks, and through the sultry days of July and August 
the school work went on. On July 3rd, 1824, there is an account 
ot an examination, at which the same trustees were present with 
the addition of Rev. Turuey, (Army Chaplain) and Hon. Wm. 
Claus, and pleasure is expressed at the progress made. The 
number of pupils was forty, of whom four were studying Xeno^hon; 
five, Horace and Cicero; three, Virgil and Sallust ; eighteen, his- 
tory and Geography ; twelve, grammar and arithmetic ; and 
three reading and writing. The Latin classes were put through 
their drill by the Rev, Robert Addison, who seemed quite at 
home. He must then have been an old man. In 1824 Rev. T. 
Creen •'appears as Secretary of Common . School Trustees. In 
1823 had appeared a petition of the Common School teachers of 
the Niagara District, complaining of want of payment of their 
salaries, and the proceedings in the Legislature in consequence 
are recorded. In the Gleaner for 1826, Aug 12th, is this notice. 
'*We have been requested by the Rev. Thos. Creen to state to 
the public that his school would be open for the instruction of 
youth, on Monday, 14th August. In the same paper there is the 
advertisement of Rev. Mr. Hancock, A.B., graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, informing the public that he had opened an 
Academy for the instruction of youth in Greek, Latin, etc., at 
Butler's Barracks. He was Assistant Chaplain to the forces at 
Niagara. Besides this, in the next year there is an advertise- 
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meiit by Rev. |as. Fraser, minister of the Presbyterian congrega« 
tion that he proposes to open a clf^.ss for the various branches per- 
taining to the Literary professions It would seem from this that 
there mnst have been at that date three schools in Niagara, where 
the study of classics was pursued. We who remember the day 
when mathematics was the important study, and who also remem- 
ber that in the words quoted by our President, ''a king arose who 
knew not Joseph," and English was given a more important place, 
recall with interest the days when Homer and Horace reigned 
supreme. 

In 1823 in an advertisement, **Mr. Creen, District School, 
speaks of the prosperous condition and is about to employ an as- 
sistant, teaches Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English Grammar, Geo- 
fjraphy. Mathematics. A few pupils genteelly accommodated 
with boarding. Jan., 1823, report of Niagara District School, 
hopes in rather grandiloquent style ''that literatures 
at once the blessing and ornament of society will flourish 
here with increasing bloom and shine in its generous lustre." To 
open 7th July. We also find some excellent rules by Board of 
Education for Niagara Schools, Barron's 500 questions on New 
Testament are used in the Sunday School, and also in the District 
Grammar School. 

Leaving this school we now turn to some ether 
schools in the town. Besides that institution taught by Mr. 
Cockerell (which was at one time in a block house, the charge be- 
ing one dollar a month) who is described as being very strict and 
who taught till 1806, and was succeeded by Mr. Hughes, there 
was a school taught by Mr, John Wray, described as a little old 
man by those who remember him, he died in 1846 at an advanced 
age, having been the clerk ot St. Mark's Church for forty years. 
There was a school taught by Mr. McKie who was a classical 
scholar, this was a private school after the war, and his wife 
taught fancy work. 

The school in connection with St. Andrew's 'church 
was continued till 1843. An advertisement in the Gleaner, 
Dec, 17 17, reads thus : * 'Saturday, 3rd day of January next is the 
day appointed for the annual meeting of the Presbyterian congre- 
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gation in the town, to be held in the school house at 12 o^clock. 
At the same time will be produced the accounts of monies receiv- 
ed and expended in building the schoolhouse. This buildings 
seems to have been used before the war as a school house, and 
after the war, on Sunday for divine worship, and for Sunday 
school, and on week days for a school, the upptr part at one time 
having been used for the colored children. In 1840, at the annual 
meeting of the coi^gregation, * Resolved, that the trustees and 
members of the Kirk Session be the committee for the manag-e- 
ment of the school kept by Mr. Jas. Webster, in the school house 
on church lots." On Jan. ist,i842, the Rev. Robert McGill made 
some statement regarding the act passed at the late session of the 
Provincial legislative, and pointed out the manner in which the 
trustees of the school in connection with the church might avail 
themselves of its provisions. Resolved, **that it is desirable to 
maintain the school under the management of the church trustees, 
Mr. Heron was appointed to wait upon Mr. Webster to ascertain 
how far he is disposed to put himself in dependence upon the pro- 
visions for common schools." 

And now we turn, to what we can find of the 
backbone of our educational system. There have been 
several references to the Common School before. On the 9th 
Sept., 1826, there is a letter in the Gleaner strongly advocating 
the erection of a Public School house, as the population of the 
town then was 1,200, and they had an able teacher in Mr. Thom- 
son. In 1827 the province had been divided into eleven Districts, 
with provision for a classical school in each, and for schools in 
each Township. On June 2nd, 1827, appears the following certi 
ficate, signed by Thos. Creen, and Thos. Hancock, A. B. * We 
have great pleasure in testifying to the ability and fitness, etc., of 
the teacher ot the Niagara Common School, Mr. David Thom- 
son. These are the classes. Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, four. 
Orthography, Reading, Writing, eight, Orthography Reading, six. 
Book Keeping, two, total twenty-five, and that Messrs. Heron, 
Kay and Varey had been duly elected Trustees of the District 
Common School. The fees were, after March 28th, Reading and 
Orthography 2^. 6^., or 50c., with writing added 62^cts., and 
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with arithmetic 75cts. per month. A sparkle of color is given to 
these dry records, which pleases us much. Feb. 23rd, 1827, ac- 
count of a collection that had been taken up from the pupils of 
Mr. Thomson's school in aid of the distressed Greeks, amount 
raised, 1 1^. ij4d. This it will be remembered was the year of the 
battle of Navarino, and now after seventy years, the generous 
deed ot these Niagara school children is recalled, as we are send- 
ing away our contributions to the Armenians, oppressed and bar- 
barously treated by the same unspeakable Turk, but now the na- 
tions do not rise up as then to help the weak. The teacher refer- 
red to w^as the same David Thompson wr.o wrote a history of the 
war of 181 2, Captain Thompson of the King's 8th, who fought in 
the war. 

Among the names of early teachers are those of Mr. 
Rolston and Crombie. An account of some of the punishments of 
those days would make our present pupils stare in wonder and 
amaze. It is recorded of one teacher of the town that he struck 
a boy on the head with a round ruler, one inch in diameter. The 
boy fell to the floor insensible, and was carried out to the snow to 
revive. It is pleasing to know that the big boys of the school 
then did what so rejoiced the heart of the honest Yorkshireman, 
when Nicholas Nickleby so effectually **bate the schoolmeaster.*' 
The teacher then removed to Stamford, where his next feat was 
as a punishment, to shut up a little girl in the oven, and was sent 
away in consequence. At a later day still, in another school, a pupil 
on his return from school was asked the question so frequent in those 
days, where you whipped to-day? *'Yes, I was whipped, but Mary 
(his sister) was kissed." The teacher had left the room leaving a 
monitor to give the names of all who spoke, and the teacher com- 
ing to the little girl whose name had been given, instead of the 
dreaded tawse, stooped down and kissed the astonished child. 

At this time it was customary to grant scholarships to the 
Grammar school, which were given for three years to the best pu- 
pils in the Common and Separate Schools, the latter having at 
this time a very able teacher ; one of the cleverest pupils sent was 
the late Father John Kennedy who was drowned some years ago. 

A circular issued seems to demand what we would now con- 
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sider a work of supereroj^ation, it is a system of Bible distribution 
by the teachers of the Niagara District, 1817, a circular of direc- 
tion so paternal that it would be opposed now, signed by Ralfe 
Clench, to inquire by going* from house to house if the settlers 
possess a Bible and in what condition, if not able to pay, name to 
be sent to Samuel Street, at the Falls Mills, Sec, of Niajjara 
Bible Society. Also form of report of Trustees and Teacher's Cer- 
tificate to receive salary, very different from that of to-day, merely 
that he has taught the school for six months, is a British subject, 
had not less than twenty scholars and has demeaned hin\self to 
our satisfaction. Signed by three Trustees and directed to the 
Treasurer of the District of Niagara. There are also rules for 
government ot Common Schools in District of Niagara, ten in 
number, as succinctly said by Dr. Hodgins, compared with the 
comprehensiveness and elaborateness of today those of eighty years 
ago make up for their lack in this respect, by their clearness and 
brevity. 

No. I. The master to commence the labors of the day by a 
short prayer. 

No. 4. Corporeal punishment seldom necessary except for 
bad habits learned at home, lying, disobedience, obstinacy, these 
sometimes require chastisement, but gentleness even in these 
cases would do better with most children. 

No. 5. All other offences arising chiefly from liveliness and 
inattention are better corrected by shame, such as gaudy caps, 
placing the culprits by themselves, not admitting any one to play 
with them for a day or days, detaining them after school hours or 
during a play afternoon and by ridicule. 

No. 7. The forenoon of Wednesday and Saturday to be aet 
apart for Religious Instruction, to render it agreeable, the school 
should be furnished with at least ten copies of Barron's Questions 
on the New Testament. The teacher to have one copy of the 
Key to these questions for his own use. 

No. 8. The afternoon of Wednesday and Saturday to be al- 
lowed for play. 

No. 9. Every day to close with reading publicly a few verses 
of the New Testament, proceeding regularly through the gospels 
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The propriety of rule five would be called in^ ques- 
tion at our Training Schools ol to-day ; certainly the framers of 
the rules do not seem to have had much faith in the scriptural 
knowledge of their teachers. 

Unfortunately the Secretary's records of the Niagara Schools 
in early days can not be found, but just lately in an old trunk was 
discovered a document containing interesting information relating 
to the Dictrict SchooHn 1832-.'^. It appears from this that His 
Excellency the Lieut-Governor, then Lord Colborne, appointed the 
Trustees and advised with them as to appointment of teachers. 
At a meeting of the Trustees just appointed by him, viz : Rev. 
Thos. Creen, Rev. R. McGill, Jas. Muirhead, Robt. Melville G. 
M. McCormack, R. Dickson, Wm. Clarke, W. D Miller, Geo. 
Ball, nineteen resolutions were passed with regard to building of 
Seminary, lar;^e enough for apartments for masters and a large 
number of boarders, ;;^5oo had been granted by Trustees of Mar- 
ket Sq^uare, and ;62So additional obtained. The teacher was to 
be selected for literary and moral qualification without regard to 
denomination. The Governor had granted five acres near Fort 
Mississagua, the school was then held near the Market Buildings. 
Permission was asked to appoint another teacher, and the Gover- 
nor says it will not be necessary to go to the Mother Country as 
proposed, but that a competent teacher may be found in Canada. 
It is singular, that though different attempts were thus made from 
1798 to secure a building, that no permanent building was obtain- 
ed till 1 85 J for the Public School, and 1875 for the High 
School. 

The oldest building now standing which served as a school 
house in Niagara was lately the property of Mr. Ibson. Herein 1827, 
and for many years. Miss Young taught a large Private School. 
The old fashioned fire-place with its cran? may still be seen. The 
stone barracks, now the Masonic Hall, Rogers brick building, the 
brick building owned by the late Dr. Ker have all been used by 
the High or Public School in past years. 

Among the teachers of Niagara j^erhaps the most 
striknig personality is Dr. John Whittlaw, who taught the 
Grammar School from 1830 to 1851. He was a good classical 
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scholar and from the impression received from talking with some 
of his old pupils, must have been an able teacher and a christian 
gentleman. His son John was at one time his assistant, a younij 
man of great promise, who died at an early age, the lectures he 
delivered on Chemistry, and the experiments in which he was as- 
sisted by his pupils are yet remembered. It is one of my eaily 
recollections, seeing nitrous oxide or laughing gas, administered 
by him in the lecture room, and the disastrous elTects in one case. 
The love of science must have been shared by the father and son, 
for we find that I>r. Whitelaw laugiit in Kingston in 1S14, and 
gave lectures in Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology while nuisier 
of the Kingston Grammar School. Junius, in Kingston Gazette, 
deplores the loss to Kingston boys, and mentions 
equations, geometry, trigonometry, Latin and Greek, 
a course of thirty - six lectures, three every week, 
admission three guineas for the course. In 1819 his successor is 
spoken of, and we know from, an address of Sir Oliver Mowai, 
that he practiced medicine in Kingston, having been the medical 
adviser of his father's family. Here is a reminiscence from an old 
scholar : **when Brennan was hanged at the Niagara jail we boys 
did not know any better than to get up a petition for a holiday, 
one boy wrote it, from the dictation of another, while a third pre- 
sented it. Such a lecture we received, I shall never forget, our 
conduct was a sure proof of total depravity and original sin. The 
next day we went to school but the old doctor was ill, whether he 
had taken our conduct so to heart we did not know, we had the 
coveted holiday, but I question if any of us went to see' the execu- 
,tion. He was very particular in, as he called it, giving us a 
**thorough grounding" in Latin and Lireek, sometimes attained 
by painfnl methods. 

The same old pupil describes the room as having a wooden 
partition, one stove ^which very imperfectly heated the room be- 
ing half in one room, half in the other. There were about forty 
scholars, many of them from the regiment stationed here. There 
were morning and evening prayers. The Bible was read in both 
Common and Grammar Schools by the pupils. 

The Rev. T. Philipps taught the Grammar School from 185? 



to 1861, and had a large boarding school forming quite a proces- 
sion marching to St. Mark's on Sunday morning. Rev. T. D. 
Philipps of Chicago, his son the famous cricket player, was his as- 
sistant. The pupils were very successful in passing University 
Examinations. The buildings in which the school has been held 
have been as various as the teachers. In early days the block 
house, the stone barracks and many others before the present 
brick building was erected, not without a long struggle for the 
result of whicli. the late Rev, Chas. Campbell of Toronto deserves 
much credit. Four of the teachers have had a long term of office. 
Rev. J no. Burns, Dr^ Whitelaw, Rev. T. Philipps and 
Mr. Andrews. Amon^ the punishments was one which may be con- 
sidered questionable now, viz : to commit to memory a chapter of 
I he Bible, another law was that when detained after school with 
work to be done, the teacher sometimes leavings the room, if one 
b-ave leader ran away, all the others might go, and the one who 
left first, alone was punished. It was considered a brave self 
sacrificing thing to do, by subjecting oneself to severe punish- 
ment, thus procuring the freedom of the others, and he who did it 
was a sort of hero. 

A reminiscence given by a colored woman of her school life 
in Niagara mus't not be forgotten. **The first .^chool I went to 
was to a yellow man^called Herbert Holmes — Hubbard Holmes 
our people called him, oh, he was severe, they were then you 
know, but he vvas a ^ne man, had been educated by a gentleman 
in Nova Scotia. He used to drill the boys and when holiday time 
came he would m.irch us all in twos to a grocery kepi by a black 
woman and treat us all to bull's eyes anu gingerbread. Holidays 
were not two months as they are now, but two weeks, I went to 
a black man upstairs in the schoolhouse of the Scotch Church, the 
room was full, full of children, ihe^benches were slabs with the 
flat side up and the bark of the tree down, with round sticks put 
in slanting for legs. The children all studied aloud and the one 
that made the most noise vvas the best scholar in those days. 
Then I went to a Miss Bro4»ks from Oberlin College in 1838-9. 
She was sickly and died of consumption, oh what hard times she 
had with some of the boys, bad, rouj^h ones. But Herbert 
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Holmes wa^a hero, he died in trying- to save a black man from 
slavery." 

The tragic and heroic death of this Niagara teacher I have 
told elsewhere, but some reference must be made to it here. An 
escaped slave was to be returned to the United States authorities 
on the charge of stealing his master's horse in escaping, but the 
teacher and ex>.orter organized a party of several hundred colored 
people to surround the gaol and rescue him when taken out. -For 
ten days or more the blockade was kept up and Herbert Holmes 
.was shot dead while holding the horses* head to let the prisoner 
escape. This was in 1837, and his drilling the bv)ys may hrive had 
some result, as a company of black men from Niagara was formed 
and was on duty at the Falls during the Rebellion, aiding the 
government which had given them a refuge. 

In the Niagara Chronicle, Jan 1847, is told, **ihat the censu-; 
just taken gives a population o\ 305S, there are 792 children be- 
tween 5 and 15, of these 300 attend the five common schools, 
respectively conducted by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Thomson, Miss Eedson, 
Miss M. A. Eedson and Mrs. Wilson. There is a dissenting com- 
mon school established by our fellow townsmen of the Roman 
Catholic faith, the attendance of which must be large. In addi- 
tion to these there are three institutions for a higher order of 
learning, viz., the District Grammar School, conducted by Dr. 
Whitelaw, assisted by Mr. Logan ; the classical school of Rev. 
Dr. Lundy, and the Ladies' School of the Misses Burgess, also the 
flourishing private elementary school of Miss Read. An assistant 
is now engaged for the junior branches in Mr. Shaw's school. 
This was Mr. )as. Dunn who afterwards became Principal, and 
also a highly successful High School teacher in Elora, Wei land, 
etc., and must not be forgotten. 

Mr. Jno. Crooks who taught an early Sunday 
School, and as a Sunday School library had tracts 
carefully coyered a^d distributed. This Sunday School was the 
first in town and \was between the years 1820 and his death in 
1833. Another educator deserves honorable mention, and I have 
the less hesitation in referring to him since Dr. Hodgins in his 
Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada does so. 
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Although not a teacher in the ordinaiy sense of the term, it may 
be claimed for Andrew Heron, the originator of the Niagara Pub- 
lic Library, founded in 1800, that he was a teacher in the best 
sense of the term. 

Another educative force may be mentioned, besides the libra- 
ries of Rev. Robert Addison, those of St. Andrew's church and 
the Mechanics Institute. Many books were printed in Niagara, 
some of an educational character. Andrew Heron reprinted 
Mavor's spelling book in 1824, and in 1841 was issued Davidson's 
Spelling Book. From Dr. Hodgins' Documentary History of Ed- 
ucation we learn that Alexander Davidson was a teacher in Port 
Hope, and applied to Parliament in 183 1 for authorization for his 
spelling book. From the advertisement it seems comprehensive, 
containing outlines of geography, grammar, religious lessons, 
morning and evening prayers and hymns, and a long recommen- 
dation of it appears in the Christian Guardian. In the Niagara 
Chronicle for 1642 are letters of recommendation from Rev. 
Robt. McGill, Rev, T. Creen. Rev. A. N. Bethune. 

John Simpson published the Canadian ,Forget-me-Not, 
printed at the Reporter office, and from the Mail office the first 
long poem ot Mr, Kirby, F.R.S.C., called the U.K., was issued 
containing descriptions of Canadian life and scener}', still unsur- 
passed in Canadian poetry. In the advertisement of Andrew 
Heron, as bookseller, we see that the study of classics was not 
neglected, Eton grammars, Ainsworth's Dictionary, Caesar, Ovid, 
Sallust, Lampriere's Classical Dictionary, Valpy's Delectus, 
Homer's, Iliad and many others. 

The ladies' schools must not be forgotten. One narrator 
tells us of a Mrs. Radcliffe, in 1820, who taught the harp and 
piano ; another mentions a young girl, Miss Birdsley, who was a 
good Latin scholar, having been taught by a Mr. McPherson. 
Some of the advertisements are amusing, with the rules and regu- 
lations, subjects taught, etc. In the Niagara Herald for 1830 is 
the advertisement of Niagara Seminary for young ladies, taught 
by Mrs. Fenwick and Mrs. Breakenridge, day scholars and board- 
ers. The school of the Misses Crooks is often spoken of, also the 
large boarding school of the Misses Millard Besides the names 
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gfiven before, as pupils taufjht in the early, schools of Niagara, 
may be mentioned Judge Bax»er, judge Miller, Hon. Arch. Mc- 
Kellar, Judge Campbell. Hon. J. 3. Currie, Rev. F. Trew, Judge 
Kingsmill, Jas. M. Dunn, L.L.B., F. Harkness, A. Niven, P.L.S., 
Chas. Hunter. Dignity is given to the schools of Niagara by the 
many points of their history, which also touch the history of the 
country, and the important part played by many of the early 
teachers in the history of the place.. 

Many amusing stories could be told of the snowballing" 
matches, between the Public and Separate Schools, not quite so 
exciting nor so bloody as that described so graphically by Sir 
Walter Scott in the streets of Edinburgh with Green Breeks. Other 
contests between the town boys and the dock boys were perhaps as 
exciting in their day as those in the English Universities between 
Form and Gown. It is recalled of one of the dock boys that when 
some town boys were sent out to bring him in to school as a truant, 
the report came back to the horrified pupils that he was standing in 
defiance of monitors and master with a pile of brickbats collected 
to do execution on any assailing force. It is not proposed to re- 
fer to the schools of a later day, or the changes from the severe 
methods, corporeal punishment, the dreaded public examinations, 
the prize books, to the changed curriculum, the presence of ^irls 
in the High Schools, the change from the excessive memorizing, 
etc. While we must naturally exalt the present and acknowledge 
the merits of our school system, and what we owe to Dr. Ryerson 
and Hon. Geo. Ross we need not depreciate the past, as some 
are so fond of doing. When hearing the boasting over some 
supposedly new idea, and the condemnation of any other cystem, 
we often wonder how the old system produced such grand men of 
such solid attainments, and we bow our heads in humility, and 
salute the pedagogues of the past, acknowledging that they often 
did conscientious, excellent work, and we humbly wish that our 
work of to-day may stand as well the test of the search-light of 
the future, as we see that theirs has done ; that our work may, as 
it is claimed is the true work of the teacher, enable the human 
souls under us to reach unto the divine. 

In extending congratulations to the Historical Association 
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it may be well to ask what would be lost to the world were all his- 
tory blotted out ? How much should we miss if from all literature 
were erased the record of brave deeds, of heroic struggles, of all 
the battles, whether with mailed warriors, or the giant, selfishness 
under all its multiform shapes. Let all the history of these brave 
deeds be blotted out, still more, let all the literature inspired by 
them be destroyed. We shall have no Homer and no references 
to Homer, no poems formed on the great epic, no Arthurian 
leg^ends, no exquisite amplificatiDn of these legends by Tennyson 
in the Idylls of the King, no Evangeline, no heroic story of Wil- 
liam the Silent as told by Motley, no story of Laura Secord by 
Mrs. Curzon, no heroic story of Joan of Arc, nor of Moses facing 
the mijjhty King of Egypt to free his people, nor of the little 
ruddy David belore the great Goliath. Fancy blotted out of ex- 
is fence the tales of the Great Magician of the North, and 
thus the exquisite pleasure derived from reading these tales. The 
story of Leonidas at Thermopylae resisting to death that im- 
mense host and the inscription, ''Go tell our countrymen that we 
lie here in obedince to her laws," no tumulus at Marathon to tell ot 
a few bravely fighting against such odds, no story of Grace Dar- 
ling, nor Daulac and his sixteen brave companions devoting them- 
selves to certain death to keep back the Indian foe, no story of 
the Maiden Martyr of Scotland*s salt sea sands, chained to a stake 
while the tide came slowly rolling in, no story of the stern discip- 
line of those brave soldiers on the Birkenhead saving the women 
and children and going down to a watery grave with a ringing 
British cheer. And then the patriotic songs sometimes struck out 
on the anvil of a nation's agony, as **The Southern Flag," or 
**Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," no ballads such as Horatius 
who kept the I^ridge in the brave days of old ; no story ot Abigail 
Becker, and her brave deed of **seven men to save," no column 
surmounted by the heroic figure pointing to the grand panoramic 
view from Queenston Heights. Still more let us suppose all 
the lessons taught by those heroic deeds unlearned, and unper- 
formed all the brave deeds inspired by the reading of ihe past in 
emulation of heroes of other days, How bald, and poor, and 
tame, would be our literature, what gaps in the eloquent orations 
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and appeals which have inspired men to greatness* What a blank 
should we find in verse and prose, where now there is such wealth 
of illustration and allusion. In discussing the prominence to be 
given to different subjects in the curriculum, let it always be re- 
membered that history as an educator is an important factor, and 
it is earnestly hoped that this and other Historical Societies may 
do a great work in developing a spirit of patriotism, a love of 
Canadian literature and all that can ennoble our young country. 

Janet Carnjchan. 
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PREFACE. 



IN the fifth of our publications were a few family records. In 
this, the eighth of the series, we continue family histories. 
For the first two we are indebted to our distinguished litterateur, 
who shines as a novelist, poet and historian. **The Servos family*' 
is reprinted by lequest. **The Whitmore family"' has appeared 
before in a shorter form, but never at its present length. The 
story of Robert Land is also printed by permission, and the ex- 
tracts from the larvis letters are now printed for the first time. * 
In the pages of John Ross Robertson's History of Free Masonry 
will be found a long account ot the curious dispute between the 
Niagara Lodge and Wm. Jarvis (the Secretary of Governor Sim- 
coe and also^he Grand Master of Lodge No. 2) after he removed 
to Toronto, then York. 

It is the aim of the society to collect and print other family 
reeords, many side lights are thus thrown on our history and we 
would ask all who can assist in this way to do so. They will thus 
have the consciousness of having helped to add another link to 
the chain of the history of Niagara. 
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United Empire Loyalists of Canada. 

MCriODIALS OP THE SERVOS TAMILY. 
(By IVtllmm Kirby, K R, S. C. ) 

(The following article first appeared in the Canadian Metho- 
dist Magazine in 1883, was reprinted by the Lundy's Lane His- 
torical Society and is now by their permission and that of the 
author reprinted by us, many requests having been made to this 
effect, the L. L. edition being exhausted.) 

The existence at the present time of two great distinct politi- 
cal confederacies in North America, the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, is primarily owing to the long continuous 
movements of two opposing sections or parties of the English 
people in the land of our common ancestors ; the party of mon- 
archical and the party of republican tendencies, divisions which 
seem to be inherenc in human nature itself. 

The Revolution of 1642 was the culmination of Puritan ascen- 
dency in England, the reaction restored the royal authority in the 
Constitution. The distinct party lines of English politics take 
their modern form and under various names have come down to 
us from that time to the present. It will be found that those 
party struggles in the mother land furnish the key that unlocks the 
secret ot British Canadian politics, principles, and tendencies — as 
distinct from the politics, principles, and tendencies ot the United 
States — differences which perpetuate the division of North Amer- 
ica into two distinct and rival, but not, it is hoped, unfriendly 
nations. 

To understand the true genius and origin of the English- 
speaking people in -Canada we have to go back to the settlement 
of the New England Colonies by the thwarted and, to some ex- 
tent, persecuted Puritans of the seventeenth century. They left 



their native land, full of bitterness, with no love for either its 
Church or monarchy. The En^^lish Commonwealth had been their 
ideal of civil government, and from the very first settlement of the 
Puritans in Massachusetts their steady endeavor and policy was 
to separate themselves from the mother country and erect their 
ideal in a Republican Church and State ou this continent. 

The germ of the American revolt was planted in New Eng- 
land from its very origin, and nothing the mother country could 
do for them — wars with France, undertaken in their behalf, the 
conquest of Canada, tens of thousands of lives lost, and hundreds 
of millions of British money spent in protecting them — was of any 
avail to excite a loyal and kindly feeling towards the mother 
country. There were, ot course, thousands of New England men 
who formed honorable exceptions to the general dissaffection of 
the Puritan population ; but they were outnumbered and over- 
borne by their discontented felU^w-cowntrymen. 

In other colonies it was quite different. New York was 
colonized first by the Dutch and then by the English ; the English 
settlers of New York were largely loyalist in principle. The same 
may be said of New Jersey, while the Quaker element in Pennsyl- 
vania and the German settlers were for the most part loyal and 
well affected to the Empire. 

It is not necessary here to go over the causes of the disputes 
which arose at first in New England with regard to the mother 
country. The questions once raised grew rapidly to a head. The 
Stamp Act and the Revenue Acts of Great Britain, very impolitic 
certainly, yet in their intention good and excusable, were a bad 
means of bringing round a good end, namely, to supplement the 
want of a united common government among all the Colonies. 
These proposed measures raised the popular clamor in America. 
The infection of disloyalty to the Empire was zealously propa- 
gated from New England, and the people of all the Colonies, ac- 
cording to their sentiment and opinions, became divided into two 
great parties which in the end developed into the party of the 
Unity of the Empire; the former tending to a-severance and the 
latter to the maintenance of the old National ties with the mother 
land. 
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Of the progress of that great debate, and of the fierce and 
warlike tempers which it evoked, and of its final effect upon Can- 
ada, this memoir will afford some interesting evidence. 

If the seeds of disloyalty were sown in the New England 
Colonies from the beginning, so it is equally certain that the seeds 
of loyal connection with the Crown and Empire of Britain were 
sown in Canada and have ever borne the noblest and most glor- 
ious fruits. The settlement of this country by the expatriated 
loyalists of America was the leaven that has leavened the whole 
lump of Canadian nationality, and made this country what, I 
trust, it may never alter from — the most loyal, orderly and pro- 
gressive part of Britain's Empire. 

Yet we know and regret that modern history — English history 
through absolute ignorance, American history through suppres- 
sion or misrepresentation of facts — fails to do the slightest justice 
to the men who founded this Dominion I speak not with refer- 
ence to our French fellow-subjects, but to the United Empire Loy- 
alists who have given Canada its form and pressure, stamping up- 
on it the seal of the Crown, the emblem of the grandest Empire 
the world ever saw. Esto Perpetua ! 

This memoir of personal history was written solely as a fam- 
ily record, to preserve traditions that have for a century been 
kept warm by the fireside. It relates to a family in respectable 
middle lite, which may be taken as completely representative of 
the great body of loyalists who founded Upper Canada. 

The true history of Canada cannot be written without deep 
study and investigation into the principles, motives and acts of 
the American loyalists. Yet how little does professed history 
record of them ! 

English writers on this subject, with a few exceptions, take 
their views at second-hand from American sources,and I have failed 
to find more than one American writer who is able or willing to do 
justice to one-half of the American people who, during the revo- 
lutionary struggle, sided with the mother country ; and when de- 
feated at last in their efforts to preserve the unity of the Empire, 
left their estates, homes, and honorable positions in every depart- 
ment of life, and betook themselves to the wilds of Nova Scotia. 
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New Brunswick, and Canada, to start life afresh under the flajj 
which they refused to forsake. 

The Americans have held their Centennial of Independence 
to commemorate the breaking up of the Empire in 1776. The 
descendants of the U E. Loyalists are proposing- to celebrate in 
Toronto in 1884 the Centennial of the arrival in Upper Canada of 
the expatriated loyal Americans who founded this province. 

That great design has been warmly taken up by many de- 
scendants of the loyalists in Ontario. It will do much to present 
to the world, the opposite side of the ^reat American question ot 
the past century, and show the true grounds and reasons of Can- 
adian adherence to the British Empire — grounds and reasons which 
are too little understood except by our own people, who in the 
quiet of their homes live in the solid enjoyment of British freedom, 
law and security, and desire no other. 

The following memoir of the Servos family is given as 21 
typical example of the fortunes and fidelity of that old U.E. Loyal- 
ist stock to which Canada owes so much : 

After the conclusion of the Thirty Years* War in Germany, 
when the country had measurably recovered from the ruin and de- 
vastation of that period of trial and suffering in the Fatherland, 
the ambition of France and the thirst for glory in the young King 
Louis XIV. again plunged Germany into a long war in which he 
wrested from her the ancient principality of Alsace and annexed it 
to France, and which only in our day, 1870, has been reconquer- 
ed and restored to Germany. 

The reign of Louis XIV. and that of his contemporary Leo- 
pold the First of Austria, were memorable for the long, persistent 
and cruel persecutions of the Protestants in the dominions of each 
ot those sovereigns. It were hard to tell to which of them the 
bloody palm was most due. 

Louis, after years oi persecution against the most industrious 
and enlightened of his subjects, at last repealed the Edict of 
Nantes, and with it the only guarantee for toleration in France. 
The Huguenots were persecuted and proscribed ; they escaped by 
the tens of thousands from France to England and wherever an 
asylum afforded itself. 



Leopold of Austria was equally harsh and intolerant. Hun- 
g^ary was the chief seat of Protestantism in his dominions- A 
fierce persecution was directed against them with the result of ex- 
pelling thousands of Hungarian Protestants, who found retuge ia 
the Protestant states of Germany, Holland and England. 

Among the Protestant refugees from Hungary, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, were the ancestors of the 
Servos family, of whom a brief account is here recorded. 

On the right bank of the Rhine, eight miles below Coblenlz, * 
lay the ancient principality of VVied, a principality of the Empire 
and the inheritance of a long !ine of liberal and enlightened rulers. 
Their residence was the old feudal castle of VVied, overlooking 
the broad Rhine and a fertile domain of vineyards, cornfields, and 
meadows, towns and villages which gave the title to iheir princes, 
of Counts of Wied and Lords of Runkel and Issenberg. 

The most rem.arkable of these Counts of Wied was Prince 
Alexander, who in the beginning of the seventeenth century found- 
ed the town of Neu Wied on the Rhine, and made it the seat ot 
his Government, instead of the old city of Alt Wied, which had 
previously been the capital. 

Prince Alexander, at the time of the persecutions in F* ranee 
and Hungary, offered his protection and a free asylum to men of 
every religion in his new city of Neu Wied, which offer was gladly 
and eagerly accepted by the persecuted Huguenots and Hun- 
garians, a great many of whom flocked in and took up their abode 
under the noble Prince of Wied. The city greatly prospered, and 
soon became a bright landmark in Southern Germany, known 
throughout Europe as a city of refuge for the persecuted Pro- 
testants of the continent. 

Among the refugees from Hungary were the family ol Servos. 
They were probably Hungarian, of Servian origin, as this is a 
Hungarian form for Serbos, pronounced Servos, meaning Servian. 
They settled in Alt Wied, and subsequently removed to the new 
city of Neu Wied where they lived and prospered, some of them 
taking up the military profession in the service of their adopted 
and afterwards of their native prince. 

Christopher Servos, born at Alt Wied about 1670, is the first 
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whom we shall parlicularize as the ancestor of the Canadian 
branch of the family. He enteied the seivice of the Prince of 
Wied as a private soldier of his i^uard in 1687, and in which by 
-juccessiv* promotions, he attained the rank of oflicer. He served 
in the aimy liiirty-nine years and nine months ; he went throiii^h 
tlie j;rL-at campai;;ns of Mariboroni^h. servini^ in the German con- 
tini^cnt which formed a lar»^e part of the army ot that jjreat 
commander. 

On the termination of his lon«^ and honorable military service, 

'Christopher Servos beinj^ then a man well in years, with a niie 

and family of six iL^rown children, determined to emi^^rate to one 

of the English colon'es of North America, about which he had 

heard a j^ood deal during*- his campai^i^ns with the En^li^h armies. 

Prince Frederick William, of Wied, the reig'ning" prince at 
that time, j^^ave him the most honorable discharge from the mili- 
tary service, and with it a large letter of introduction and recom- 
mendation under his own hand and seal, to the Governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, in one of which provinces he intended to 
settli. 

This letter^ written in old German on parchment, with the 
signatuie and seal of the Prince of Wied, is still preserved by the 
family, and is now in the possession of Capt. Alexander D. K. 
Servos, Niagara Township. It recommends Christopher Servos 
to the respective Governors of the Province of New York ami 
Pennsylvania, and reads as follows: 

** We, Frederick Wilhelm, of the Holy Roman Empire, Count 
of Wied and Lord of Runkel and Issenberg, do hereby declare 
that Christopher Servos, a native of cur principality, entered our 
military service in the year 1687. He served in our Guard as a 
musqueteer twelve years, as corporal five years, sergeant fifteen 
years, and as Landsfahndrick seven years and nine months, in all 
thirty-nine years and nine months. During this service he was 
always distinguished as a brave and honorable man, faithful in 
the performance of every military duty and in all the relations of 
life of strictest integrity, upright and honorable as becomes a 
faithful soldier to be. 

** We, therefore, of our own motion and free will, under- 



standing- that he desires to emig^rate to America with his wife and 
six children, do hereby grant him an honorable dischargee from 
our service, and release him from all our spiritual and civil juris- 
dictions, declaring hereby the great satisfaction we have had from 
his long and honorable services. Not desiring to lose him, yet 
since of his own desire he has resolved to ^o with his wife and six 
children to America, the better to provide for their future welfare, 
and will betake himself either to New York or Philadelphia, and 
in order that he may be favorably received by the Honorable Gov- 
ernors of New York or Pennsylvania as a man every way worthy 
of their assistance and patronage, we recommend the said Chris- 
topher Servos to them, pledging ourselves by any means in our 
power to the said Honorable Governors to reciprocate any kind- 
ness, good-will and assistance which they may be pleased to show 
to the said Christopher Servos. 

'*And in order to ratify these presents, we subscribe them with 
our own hand and order them to be sealed with the great seal of 
our principality. 

**Given in this our Residenz Hoff at Neu Wied am Rhein, 
**April 27, 1726, * 'Frederick.'* 

In the summer of 1726, Christopher Servos with his family 
emb'^.rked for North America, where this worthy pioneer of Ger- 
man emigration duly arrived and landed at New York. We can 
imagine the stout^, rigid old German soldier of forty years' service 
calling and presenting his letter of introduction to Governor Bur- 
net — a clever man, the son of the famous Bishop Burnet — who 
doubtless received him most kindly. Whether he obtained from 
the Governor a grant of lands, or whether he purchased lands, is 
not now known, bwt he presently acquired possession of a large 
tract on the Charlotte River, near Schoharie, in the province ot 
New York, and settled there with his sons, who were youiig men 
and commenced to clear the lands and make a new home for his 
family. 

His sons were intelligent, energetic, and trustworthy men. 
They cleared several farms, built grist and saw mills and started 
stores, as the fashion then was, upon the frontier settlements, 
traded with the Indians, and in time became prosperous, rich and 
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widely known. The Servos settlement on the Charlotte was one 
of the landmarks (if the frontier of the Province of New York and 
Pennsylvania until the Revolution. Old Christoper Servos died 
at a very advanced age, but in what year is not known. His sons 
true to the military spirit of their father, held commissions in the 
Provincial Militia, and served under Sir William Johnson and 
Colonel |ohn Butler in the French war. They were at the battle 
of Lake George, 1754, and at the seige of Fort Niagara, 1759. 
The family were on familiar and intimate terms with Sir William 
Johnson, one of their sisters marrying a near relative of Sir Wil- 
liam — Colonel Johnson — whom she accompanied through all the 
campaigns of the French war. That lady came to Canada and 
died at the Servos homestead, Niagara Township, in 181 1 at the 
great age of one hundred and four years, and is buried in the 
family burying ground, Lake Road, Niagara, where a monument 
records her memory This is on the ^Servos homestead now own- 
ed by Mrs. Mary Servos widow of the late Col. Peter C. Servos. 

After the close of \he French war, the sons of Christopher 
Servos devoted themselves afresh to farming, milling, and mer- 
chandise, and prospered much. As magistrates, men of business, 
and officers of the militia, they were greatly respected throughout 
the district where they resided. 

When the agitation preceding the revolution began in the 
Colony of New York, the Servos estates were held by sons and 
grandsons of the old German soldier from the Rhine. The eldest 
of these and the acknowledged head of the family, was Thomas 
Servos, a man of large property and great business on the Char- 
lotte River, who had four sons, young men, living with him at 
hjme. 

The troubles of tha Colonies arose mainly out of the per- 
manent disaffection of the PurHan element in New England, which 
was disloyal from the very origin of its settlement in Massachu- 
setts ; but the constant wars with France and the dangers ever 
dreaded from Canada, kept down open manifestations of disloyalty, 
until the conquest of Canada relieved New England of all fear of 
France, and enabled the heads of disaffection to be raised with 
boldness. 



The way in which some ot the Colonies had shirked their 
obligations in regard to their quotas of troops and money to be 
furnished tor carrymg on the war with France had long been a 
standing grievance, trouble and complaint. 

As is well known, the proposal for a Colonial union in 1754. 
at the commencement of the last PVench war, was mainly intend- 
ed 10 equalize the common share of public expenditures and the 
quotas of troops and the money to be furnished by the respective 
Colonies. The failure of the Convention that met at Albany to 
establish an equitable union of the Colonies, was the true reason 
of the measures taken up after the conquest of Canada, to equalize 
by Act ot Parliament ot Great Britain the contributions of the 
several Colonies to the common object of the defence of America. 

As was remarked, the quotas ot money and troops to be fur« 
nished by the respective Colonies for the French war had been 
most unequally paid, some Colonies giving their full shares,others 
evading their dues in the most dishonest manner. There was no 
central authority to compel payment but England, and she had no 
constitutional machinery to take the task properly upon herself. 

The passing of the Stamp Act was an effort — a rash and inju- 
dicious one — to raise a common fund tor the military defence of 
the Colonies, and do for them what had failed to be accomplished 
by the projected union of 1754. 

The great error of this policy was in the British Government 
not considering that strong constitutional objection would be 
raised to the Imperial Parliament's legislating on a matter of great 
public concern which should only be legislated upon by a Parlia- 
ment of the Colonies themselves. England should have insisted 
on the project ot union being carried out which would have en- 
abled the Colonies to do for themselves constitutionally what the 
necessity of the case required. The Stamp Act and the other 
Revenue Bills, the proceeds of which were to be wholly spent in 
America, were wrong attempts to do a right thing, viz., to make 
the Colonies deal fairly and honestly by each other and contribute 
equitably to the common burden of their defence and government. 

An immense agitation was started in New England over the 
Stamp Act which, by political arts, was extended to the other 
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Colonies. 

The Province of New York was on the whole loyal to British 
connection; its local politics had long been headed by the Delancy 
and Livingstone families respectively, the former representing the 
Tory, the latter the Whig party, with the preponderance generally 
in favor of the former. The Tories or loyalists generally disap- 
proved of the Stamp Act and other measures of like nature, but 
theirs was a loyal, constitutional opposition, and few at first of the 
Whigs even in New York, outside of a band of professed agitators 
in. the city, headed by one McDougal, the publisher of a violent 
Whig newspaper, ever contemplated revolution. 

The loyal party while disapproving of many of the measures 
of, the Imperial Government, saw nothing in them of sufficient ini' 
portance to justify the factious clamour that was raised in Boston, 
which they well understood as arising not so much from fear of 
oppression and taxation, as from the natural disaffection of the 
New England people, and the selfish interests of the merchants of 
Boston, who, like Hancock, had grown rich by their systematic 
violation of the customs and trade regulations of the Colony. 

The Stamp Act was a god-send to these people, in giving 
them a taxation cry, and presenting the question before the 
people, as a violation of their constitutional rights. 

The loyalists of the Revolution were not blind defenders of 
arbitrary and unconstitutional power, any more than the Whigs 
were the virtuous assertors of pure liberty, which they pretended 
to be. The former, while admitting the impolicy of the Stamp 
Act and other revenue measures, saw nothing in them to warrant 
the disruption of the Empire, The majority of the people were 
opposed to violence. The Colonial Assembly, lawfully represent- 
ing the whole people ot New York, was loyal to British connec- 
tion, and refused to sanction the Declaration of Independence. 

The election of the so-called Provincial Congress of New 
York, chosen by Whig partizans exclusively (the loyalists being 
disfranchised unless they would swear allegiance to Congress), 
threw New York into the most violent civil war of any of the Col- 
onies. The Provincial Congress of the State decreed the confis- 
cation of the property of all persons who adhered to their lawful 



Government. Loyalists were arrested, proscribed and declared 
to be * 'traitors" by men who were themselves legally and undeni- 
ably the only traitors in the Colony! 

The most wealrhy of the loyal people of New York were 
marked out for plunder, the most spirited tor arrest and confine- 
ment. Men who had been born in the Colony and lived all their 
lives creditably as good subjects — magistrates, officers of militia, 
members of Assembly, merchants, farmers and clergymen, who 
had taken the oaths of allegiance to the King, and upon whose 
consciences these oaths were held binding — were required, on pain 
of losing both property and liberty, to fall in with the revolution- 
ary course of the Whigs and swear allegiance to the rebel Congress. 

Tlie majority of ihe people of the Province ot New York re- 
fused to become rebels, and would undoubtedly, if left to them- 
selves, have preserved New York from revolution. The tempor- 
izing and conciliation policy of Lord Howe and General Clinton 
enabled the Whigs to terrorize the people of the interior until the 
whole civil administration of the Colony was overthrown and 
the seizure of the persons and leading loyalists led speedily to the 
fierce civil war that followed. 

It is undeniable that the loyalist party in the Colonies was 
composed chiefly of native Americans and of the better and 
more wealthy classes of society, while the bulk of the Whigs out- 
side of New England was composed of the foreign element, needy 
emigrants of late arrival, which formed the main strength of the 
continental army as distinct from the militia of the several States. 
It was the consciousness of this fact that caused the loyal and 
venerable Seabury, afterwards consecrated first Bishop of the 
Anglican Church in the United States to exclaim in retort to soma 
Whig persecutors : '*No ! If I must be enslaved, let it be to a 
King, and not to a parcel of upstart, lawless committee-men ! If 
I must be devoured, let it be by the jaws of a lion, and not gnaw- 
ed to death by rats and vermin !*' 

At this time which, it was said, *tried men's souls,' the des- 
cendants of Christopher Servos were one and all loyal to the King 
and to British (connection. They were neither to be frightened 
nor cajoled out of their principles. Thomas Servos, the head of 
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the family, was a man of clear mind and independent character. 
He had served in the French war with honor — had taken oath of 
allegiance as a magistrate and a military officer to the King, and 
was not one to ever think of breaking it. 

The Servos family were all men of determined character. 
They were obnoxious in a high degree to the Whig committees of 
the Schoharie Country, whom they opposed and kept down with 
a prompt and heavy hand and they had prevented the carrying 
out of the Whig programme in all their section of the Charlotte, 
The committee reported to General Washington their inability to 
establish the Revolution in that part of the Province, and called 
upon him to furnish a military force to aid them in subduing the 
loyalist population of the Charlotte. Their request for troops was 
complied with, and a body of cavalry was despatched to overawe 
the people and arrest the principal loyalist inhabitants of Scho- 
harie and the valley of the Charlotte. Thomas Servos was, in 
June 1778, living quietly at home, attending to his farms and 
mills, when the expedition sent to arrest him entered the valley 
and suddenly surrounded his house ; it was in the night but the 
family were still up. The four sons of Thomas Servos were all 
away at the time. His wife, a worthy lady of Dutch family, with 
his son Daniel's wife and his grand-daughter Magdalene, three 
years old, with the servants, white and black, were all that were 
in the house. 

The cavalry rode up suddenly to the door, and the house was 
suriounded before any alarm was given. Their leader called for 
Thomas Servos, who went out to speak to him. Seeing the state 
ot affairs and guessing at once their business, he went back into 
the house to pacify his family and bade them be prepared to face 
quietly with courage whatever fate was before them. The offi- 
cers Long, Murphy and Ellerson, with several of their men, dis- 
mounted and went into the house, and with much irritating lan- 
guage proceeded rudely to arrest Servos, and ordered him to ac- 
company them as their prisoner to Albany. He refused, and 
when Murphy laid hands on him, he broke away and took up an 
axe that lay near and lifted it to defend himself, wheft he was in- 
stantly shot by the rifle of Ellerson and fell dead upon his 
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hearthstone. 

The women of the household were not injured, but the house 
was ransacked and plundered of its money and valuables of every 
kind. The troops then rode off rapidly, tearing^ an attack from 
the lo3alists of the valley as soon as the news of the murder of 
Servos should be known. The dead body of the father of the 
family they left on the hearth, lamented over by the wome.i and 
servants, while the troopers returned in g^reat triumph to their 
camp with the plunder they had carried off, and boastings of the 
murder they had perpetrated. 

The two young sons of Thomas Servos returned home from 
the woods. Seeinjj the house surrounded by rebel troops and 
not knowin<y what had happened, they watched on the edge of the 
forest until the troops departed, then ran in and found their father 
killed and their mother and the rest of the family in great distress. 
The boys aroused the neighbors, who promptly armed themselves 
and came to the house too late to do any good. 

Thomas Servos was buried in the family ground. The boys 
placed their mother and the wife and child of Daniel with relations 
who gladly received them, and then took to the woods and made 
their way towards Niagara in order to join the Regiment of But- 
ler's Rangers in which their brother Daniel served. As a matter 
of course, the whole of the large estates of the Servos family were 
confiscated, and the owners of them were proscribed by the revo- 
lutionary Convention. 

The murder of Thomas Servos was not unavenged by his 
sons, for very shortly after his death, Jacob Servos Was despatch- 
ed, with the Indian chief Brant and a force o( loyalists and Indians 
down the Schoharie to destroy the forts that had been erected 
there — three in number — and to clear the country of the enemy 
and bring in such of the loyalist families as desired to escape to 
Canada. The four sons of Thomas Servos were conspicuous for 
their military services ihroughout the revolutionary war. Daniel 
was a captain, and two of his brothers privates, in Butler's 
Rangers, Jacob was an officer in the Northern Confederate In- 
dians- They were at Oriskany, Wyoming and other engagements 
on the frontiers of New York and Pennsylvania. 
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The war, draj^ging through a period of eig^ht years, seemed at 
times as if the rebellion had collapsed, and would end in the restora- 
tion of the Empire. It is not too much to say that one-half of the 
people of the Colonies outside of New England, if they had been 
left to themselves, were against the Revolution. In 1781 Wash- 
ington's army was reduced to 7,000 men, unpaid, starved, and 
mutinous to the last degree, and less in number than that of the 
loyalist Americans sarving in the British army. In the winter of 
1 781 82, it really seemed as it the time had come that Washington 
would have to surrender. His whole Pennsylvania line had 
mutinied and left him, and it only needed a vigorous attack trom 
Clinton to put an end to the war altogether. But vigour was no 
attribute of that general. He temporized and delayed until even 
the gentle poet Cowper, in his Task^ could not but express his 
indignation : 

**Have our troops awaked ? 

Or do they still as if with opium drugged, 

Snore to the music ot the Atlantic wave ?" 

^ At that critical moment the Government of France, which 
had narrowly watched the progress of affairs, saw that it was at 
last necessary to strike in all their force in order to save the 
Revolution, They did so# A French army and a powerful fleet 
were sent to the rescue. That combined movement of the French 
fleet with Washington's force was suddenly made on Yorktown, 
where Cornw^allis had gone to meet the reinforcements of Clinton 
from New York. As is known, the French and Americans arrived 
in Yorktown first. They attacked Cornwallis with an overpower- 
ing strength, and compelled him to surrender only a week before 
the tardy reinforcements of Clinton appeared off Yorktown, which 
would have turned the scale the other way. 

Party spirit in England completed the victory over Cornwallis. 
The Government was compelled by a vole of the House, to accept 
overtures of peace on the basis of recognition of the independence 
of the Colonies. The cause of the Empire was even then far from 
lost, and, as is known, no persons in America were more surpris- 
ed than Washington and Adams, in 1783, at the sudden and un 
expected offer of peace from England. 
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The recognition ot the independence of the Colonies complete 
ed the ruin of the loyalists, tor though the treaty of peace contain- 
ed stipulations for the security of their persons and property, and 
for the collection of their debts, those stipulations were everywhere 
shamefully evaded. Cong'ress made the treaty, but these stipu- 
lations were left to the separate States for performance. The 
loyalists were everywhere persecuted. Their property that had 
been confiscated was in no instance restored, they were disquali 
lied from civil rights and from voting^ at elections; and. in short, 
life in their native country was made intolerable to them. They 
left their country in tens of thousands to seek a new home under 
the flajjf for which they had fought so long and so bravely. It 
is estimated that up to November, 1784, a hundred thousand loy- 
alists left the port of New York alone. Charleston and Savannah, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and even Boston added thousands more 
to the number of refug^ees, while upwards of ten thousand loyalists 
from the interior ot New York and Pennsylvania traversed the 
vast wilderness of forests and took up their future homes in Can- 
ada, forming- settlements at various points from the Detroit River 
to the St. Lawrence. 

Such a wholesale flight of the most respectable, intelligent, 
and industrious population of any country had not been since the 
exile of the French Protestants after the revocation ot the Edict of 
Nantes, 1687. 

While the United States lost the very best and most moral of 
their people, Canada was the gainer by having its territory settled 
and the foundation ot its greatness laid by the advent of these 
loyal, high principled men, who preferred starting the world anew 
in the wilderness, rather than be untrue to their King and the 
British flag, which was their own native symbol. 

The King, in order to relieve their sufferings and trials, 
granted them lands in Canada and the other provinces — to every 
loyalist, man. woman and child, and every child born of them, two 
hundred acres of land. These ** United Empire Grants," as they 
were called, formed the inheritance of the people of Canada, and 
are a perpetual reminder of the loyalty of the founders of our 
Province, who have impressed their character upon it to this day. 
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Parliament voted fifteen million dollars by vvay of partial indem- 
nity for the losses of the loyalists. But as Daniel Servos said : — 
*^It was impossible to pay for the loss of a continent, and the Kin^ 
was the greatest loser of all ! None of the Servos family would 
apply for any share of that indemnity." Three of the brothers 
settled in the Niagara District, and one at the Long Sault, near 
Cornwall. 

Strangers ask, **Why are the British North Americans so 
loyal to Britain and to the Empire? If they had read our true 
history, the) would know and not wonder at it. A higher and 
more ennobling character is not to be found in any nation. 

Fort Niagara was one of the posts retained by the British on 
account of the evasion by the Americans ol the Articles of the 
Peace of 1783, relatmg to the property and debts of the loyalists. 
It was not given up to the Americans until 1796, when the Amer- 
ican Government, by Jay's treaty, engaged alresh to allow the 
loyalists to recover their lands and debts, The fort was then ced- 
ed to them, but, as is known, neither the treaty of 1783 nor Jay's 
treaty of 1795, has, as to these stipulations, been carried out up 
to the present time, and it is safe to say never will be. 

Upon the breaking out of the war of 181 2, the three sons of 
Captain Daniel Servos, with the traditional spirit and loyalty of 
their race, took up arms in defence of their King and country. 
They all held commissions as officers in the First Lincoln Militia, 
under the command of Cols. Butler and Clans, They served in 
all the engagements on the Niagara frontier. Captain John D. 
Servos superintended the transhipment of the boats across the 
land from the Four-mile Creek to the Niagara River, on the night 
of the i8th of December, to convey the troops across ior the as- 
sault on Fort Niagara, which took place before daybreak on the 
morning of 19th December 1813, six days after the burning and 
evacuation of the town of Nia^fara by the enemy. He and his 
brother Daniel were. active in the storming and capture of that 
fort, as their father before them had been in its capture from the 
French in 1759. 

The widow of Capt. Daniel Servos of the Revolution was a 
woman of great spirit and resolution. It is related of her that 
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during- the occupation of Niagara by the Americans, trom May to 
December, 1813, marauding parties of the enemy plundered the 
houses in the country without mercy, there being usually only the 
women of the family at home, the men being away with the army. 
A party of eleven marauders rode out one day to the house of 
Capt. John Servos, where she lived, and began to search the house 
for valuables and money. Not much was found, as such articles 
were generally buried in the ground during the war. On turning 
up a bed the party found a new regimental red coat of her son, 
Capt. John, which they began to cut to pieces with their swords 
with many derisive and offensive remarks, which fired the old lady 
with such anger (she was Welsh by the way) that she gave them 
a plain piece of her mind, calling them cowards, who would not 
have dared look at the coat if her son had it on ! This enraged 
the officer in command of the party so much that he grew savage 
and dealt the old lady a violent blow on the breast with the hilt 
of his sword, wounding her severely, from the effects of which 
blow she never recovered, but suffered acutely from it until her 
dez^th. 

The short, futile rebellion of McKenzie, in 1837, found the 
• old hereditary spirit active as ever in the three brothers. On the 
news of the rising of McKenzie, near Toronto, Colonel Servos im- 
mediately ordered the First Lincoln out on the Queen's service, 
and although its limits extended nearly forty miles, the famous old 
reg'iment assembled next day on the common at Niagara, nine- 
teen hundred strong. The rebellion was suppressed at Toronto 
as soon almost as started, but on the occupation of Navy Island 
by McKenzie, Colonel Servos did duty at Chippawa with his regi- 
ment until the evacuation of the Island in January, 1837. His 
brother, Capt. D. K Servos, of Barton, led his troop of cavalry, 
under the command of Colonel McNab, to the township ot Scot- 
land, and put out all sparks of rebellion in that quarter. 

After the peace of 1783, Capt Daniel Servo-?, formerly of 
Charlotte River, relying on the stipulations of that treaty tor the 
recovery of the lands and debts of the loyalists, went from Niagara 
on horseback through the wilderness — well known to him however 
— down to his former home, in order to bring back his little 
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daughter, Magdalene, then nine years old, whom he had left with 
her mother's relations during the war, and also to recover, if pos- 
sihle, his estates and the debts owing to him. The lands he found 
irrecoverable, notwithstanding the treaty. The state of New 
York, in order to secure the Whig spoils, had immediately after 
the treaty legislated afresh on the subject, and effectually prevent- 
ed the claims of any loyalist from being prosecuted in the State 
Courts. The debts were placed in the same condition. Nothing 
could be got back from the greedy hands which had seized them, 
and, except in the case of a tew honorable men, former loyalists, 
who paid their debts, all the rest repudiated their liabilities and 
set him at defiance. And as no State Court would allow suit he 
gave up the attempt ani returned to his new home at Niagara 
with his little daughter, thankful that by the liberality of the King: 
and his own efforts he could live in Canada in plenty. He return- 
ed home by way of Oswego, coasting in an open boat along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario from Oswego to Niagara. That 
child, Magdalene, became in time the mother of the wife — still 
living — ct the writer of this memoir. 

The descendants of this loyal old family are numbered by 
hundreds in various parts of Upper Canada, being very numerous* 
with their collaterals, the Whitmores and others, in the County of 
Lincoln. It is safe to say ^hat not a disloyal man has ever been 
found among them. 

This narrative may be taken as fairly representative of that of 
thousands of American loyalists, who in the war of Revolution 
**stood Tor the King.** and whose brave and self-sacrificing exer- 
tions in defence of the unity of the Empire brought ruin upon 
themselves in their ancient homes, but was the making and glory 
of Canada by filling this Dominion with men of such chosen virtue 
**If England,** as a Puritan divine once boasted, *'was winnowed 
of its choice grain for the s-owing of America,** it is certain that 
America was reaped and winnowed afresh at the Revolution, and 
its very choicest men selected by Providence for the peopling of 
this Dominion. By the loss of these men America was drained 
of its best elements, and suffered a moral loss which it could 
ill spare. 
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The obligations of duty in defence of right against the many 
or against, the few, fidelity to the flag and Empire, fear of God 
and honor of the King, keeping inviolate their oaths of allegiance 
and their very thoughts free from sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion, — all these things were summed up in the one word, 
** Loyalty," as understood by the men who left the United States 
to live under their native flag in Canada. 

Some ol the best and wisest men of the United States have 
brushed aside the thick covering of fiction and obloquy cast over 
the memory of these men in popular American histories, and do 
not conceal their admiration of their character, courage, and de- 
votion to ihe highest principles for which they sacrificed everything 
except their honour. Truth will have its revenge in justice at last, 
and I venture to say that a century hence, America will be more 
proud of her exiled loyalists than of the vaunted patriots who 
banished and despoiled them. 



MEMOIR or THE WHITHOPC PAMILY Or NIAGARA. 
{By Wm. Kirhy, FM.S.C.) 

The family of Whitmore, closely connected with that of 
Servos, is of English origin — long settled in New Jersey whence 
they removed, a few years before the revolution, to the Susque- 
hanna, where they acquired the farm on which they lived, near the 
present town of Shamokin in Pennsylvania, now called Jersey Town, 
Columbia Co.,Penn. The head of the family, Peter Whitmore, a man 
of integrity and piety, greatly respected by all, had taken no active 
part on either side in the revolutionary strife — lamenting it sin- 
cerely — bnt in those days of Whig committee terrorism, as was 
said, *• To Le quiet was disaffection and to be loyal was treason.'* 
The known loyal sentiments of Mr. Whitmore and his refusal to 
be bound by oaths to the congressional usurpation was sufficient 
to condemn him, and this good, quiet. Christian man and his fam- 



ily became involved in a fate worse than befell most others in that 
lawless and violent period. His family consisted of himself, his 
wife> three sons, one a young man, the late John Whitmore, of Ni- 
agara, was then four }ears old, and four daughters, the eldest four- 
teen years old and the youngest a babe of a few months. 

In Ju!y 1779 some Oneida and Delaware Indians with a few 
white ruffians, in the American service, during the advance of 
General Sullivan up the Mohawk, knocked at the door and 
obtained an entrance into the house of Mr, Whitmore. They had 
been seen the evening before by the eldest daughter, Mary, when 
she went to a spring n ear the woods for water. She told her par- 
ents but they felt no alarm, knowing they were safe if they were 
British Indians. They readily opened the door to them when 
they claimed admission. The leader was a Delaware named De 
Coignee. It was the custom on the frontier to be very liberal in 
hospitality to the Indians when they visited the homes of the white 
inhabitants. The party, some twenty in number, at once com- 
menced to ransack the house, the whites accompanying them 
began to insult Mr. Whitmore and his son in the coarsest terms as 
Tories, and the women and girls with foul epithets. The father 
knowing how useless was opposition did not reply except by kind 
expostulations, but the son, a spirited young man could not stand 
it and replied to them warmly. 

He was violently struck by one of the white men and immed- 
iately returned the blow. Tomahawks were drawn by the Indians. 
The father interfered to save his son when a general attack was 
made upon the unoffending family, the father, the mother and the 
eldest son were at once killed. The house was fired. The three 
girls and the boy John, his brother George and the baby were car- 
ried off prisoners by the savages« The party took to the woods, and 
fearing discovery by the cries of the baby, the Indian who carried it 
dashed its head against a tree and left it. The boy and his sisters 
were compelled to travel many days and were witnesses at night of 
the savages dressing the scalps of their father, mother and brother 
for perservation as a memorial of the cruel triumph of their slayers. 
They were taken to a Delaware Camp supposed to have been on 
the Allegliany River. The boy, John, and one sister were formally 



adopted into the nation as the Indian custom was. The other 
two gfirls were taken elsewhere, one of whom was subsequently 
found and was married to the American Indian Agent to the 
Senecas, Interpreter Jones, ol the Genesee country, in the State 
of New York. Another sister, Mary, was rescued and married 
subse quently to M r. Hoople, of the Long Sault on. the St, Law 
rence. This sister was discovered by Mr, John Whitmore seventy 
years after their separation. The third sister was never heard of, 
no enquiry could ever trace her fate. 

John Whitmore was adopted by a kind, old Indian woman 
as her son. He went through the ordeal of testing his power of 
endurance, placing hot coals on his bare arms, the marks of which 
were never obliterated. His ears were pierced tor earrings and a 
hole- made in the cartilage of his nose for the silver rings with 
which his fond Indian adopted mother ornamented him. He 
always retained a loving recollection of the kind old Indian 
woman. 

Captain Daniel Servos, who had known the family of Mr. 
Whitmore succeeded at last in recovering the boy from the Dela- 
wares. He brought him to Canada, adopted him and gave 
him his daughter, Magdalene, in marriage, with a fine farm ad- 
joining his own, 

Mr. John Whitmore had never been able before about 1845 
to discover .his sister Mary. At last by chance Mr. Andrew 
Heron, of Niagara, still living in Toronto, met a son of hers, 
William Hoople, of New York, who, in the course of conversation 
with Mr. Heron, found that his uncle was alive near Niagara, He 
immediately came up to see him and thus that long broken link in 
the family was reunited. 

Mr, |ohn Whitmore being then nearly eighty, notwithstanding 
his advanced age determined to visit his long lost sister at the 
Long Sault froiti whom he had been separated for a period of 
seventy years. His son-in-law Wm. Kirby, of Niagara, accom- 
panied him in this interesting visit in 1851. It was an affecting 
meeting of the two old people, Mrs. Hoople was ten years the 
senior of her brother but she was vigorous for her age and had a 
most perfect recollection of all the incidents of the destruction of 
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their family which she related to the writer of this memoir. She 
was nearly ninety but her faculties were perfect and the personal 
likeness between her and her brother was v«ry striking,. 

It is related of this i^ood and Christian man that during^ the 
occupation of Niagara by the enemy in 1813 the Delaware Chief, 
De Coignee, who had been active in the destruction of his family 
was serving with a band of savages in the American army. 
The fact be came known to Mr. Whitmore who remembered 
De Coignee but too well. He resolved to kill him and avenge 
the murder of his parents thirty four years before. With that in- 
tent he armed himself with a rifle and went into the woods by a 
path which he had ascert$>ined De Coignee would take that day. 
He placed himself in ambush and waited impatiently for the 
arrival of the Indian who for some reason delayed his coming for 
several hours. Mr. Whitmore alone in the silence of the woods 
had time to reflect long and severely upon the object he had in 
view. He thought and thought, was it right! Christ's words to 
forgive your enemies and God's words ^'vengeance is mine" 
seemed to speak audibly to him. He prayed for guidance, and 
his Christian feelings prevailed at last over his resentment, The 
end of it was, he gave up the resolution he had formed to kill De 
Coignee in any private way, hoping to meet him in a fair field 
where his conscience would acquit him of slaughtering him, Mr. 
Whitmore returned slowly home not quite sure whether he had 
done right or wrong. It was learned afterwards that De Coignee 
in his war paint and feathers did pass by the spot where Mr. Whit- 
more had stood not half an hour before. Such an instance 
of Christian Charity falls to the lot of few men. 

It is related that Mr, Whitmore while a prisoner for a short 
time in the American Camp at Niagara had an interview with De 
Coignee and spoke of the murder of his family. The Indian tried 
to be friendly and speaking in his own tongue expressed much 
sorrow for what he had done but excused himself by saying it was 
done in war time and there was no use saying anything more 
about it. 

Mr. Whitmore served in the Militia during the war, was at the 
taking of Fort Niagara^ and was one of the persons engaged in 
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the construction of Fort Mississagua. 

An illustiation of the sad fortunes of war may be here recorded 
as it affected Mr. Whitmore. Two sons of his sister 4hat> married 
the Indian Agent Jones of the Genesee were serving with their 
reg-iment as officers in the American army during the occupation 
of Niagara, They knew their uncle John Whitmore very well 
having visited him at his home before the war. 

A few days before the burning and evacuation of Niagara by 
Gen. McClure, these young officers resolved to visit their uncle to 
bid him good-bye and take any message he had to send to their 
mother. The home of Mr. Whitmore was along* the Lake shore 
about four miles from the town, and at that time, within the lines 
of the British army, which was encamped along the Four Milecreek. 
The young men procured a boat and rowed up in the night to 
their uncle's home. Mr. Whitmore was astonished and alarmed 
on s>eeing them, knowing that if they were discovered they would 
be immediately seized and shot as kpies, being within the lines of the 
British Camp. Mr. Whitmore bade them come into the house 
and not for their lives let themselves be seen. He immediately 
took them to the house of the Rev. Dr. Aduison, rector of Ni- 
agara, who resided on the next farm, and begged him to advise 
him what to do about the young men, who really meant no harm. 
The Reverend clergyman, a most excellent and judicious man, saw 
at once the gravity of the situation. He went immediately to find 
Col. Murray, the commander of the troops, and franklv stated the 
whole case to him and begged permission from him to allow the 
youug officers to return to their camp. Col, Murray knew and 
greatly respected Mr. Whitmore whose house had been headquar- 
ter for Gen. Vincent, Col. Murray and others. He sent for the 
young officers aud severely reprimanded them for their folly and 
told them that it was solely out of regard for the good and loyal 
character of their uncle that he spared their lives. He allowed 
them to re-embark and return to Niagara. 

These two officers were atter the evacuation of Niagara posted 
with their regiment at Lewiston where in the afternoon of the 
night in which Fort Niagara was captured they were attacked by 
General Riall and both of them killed on the hill at Lewiston. 
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They were both dead in less than a week after their rash visit to 
their uncle, John Whitmore. 

Mr. John ^Vhitmore died in 1853 and is buried with his wife 
Magdalene who died in 1854 and others of his faniily in the Servos 
burial ground, Lake Road. Ot his family one son, Peter Whit- 
more, Esq. , of Niagara Township, and one daugher, E. Magda- 
lene, wife of Wm. Kirby, are at this time still living — Niagara, 
April 25th, 1882. 

Note by Wm, Kirbv* 

On Friday ist September 1890 a stranger came into my office 
and introduced himself as John Whitmore, a grand- 
son of George WhitmDre, brother of my father-in-law John Whit- 
more. He came to ask about the Canadian members of the 
family, he had been to visit the place where stood the homestead 
where the family had been destroyed. Remains of the site, he 
could still discover. It was situated in what was called Jersey 
town, Columbus Co., Penn. 

* Author of Le Chien D'or, Canadian Idyls, etc. 




PORTPaiT or- WILLIAH J/XI?VIS. 

From original painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 



THE JARVIS LCTTCRS 
By Mary Agnes Fitz Gibbon, 

(**^ paper read before the Canadivn Institute by Miss FttsGthbonf 
Hon-Secretary of the Woman^s Historical Society ^ ^ Toronto* 
and author of ''A Veteran of i8i2'\'') 

The letters which it is my privilefT© to read to yo\x to-night 
were sent me by Mr. George Murray Jarvis, of Ottawa, that 1 
mio;^ht glean from them such items or intormation bearing upon 
my work. They need no long preface. They speak for them- 
selves, and the less I intrude myself or my opinions the greater 
will be their interest and value. They cover a period of some 
twenty-one years — more full and fairly consecutive during the 
period included — 1792 to i8oo» mare widely scattered and inters 
mit tent from the latter date to '.813. They cover 115 pages oi 
foolscap. It is needless to say that there is enough data in them 
to furnish interesting matter for several papers such ah the one 
to-night. One of the difficulties 1 had to contend with wa% to 
select the most interesting extracts from much that is valuahre* 
and to give you that %vhich is likely to be of general interest. It 
is a correspondence which Fubject to wise omissions or repetition*^ 
of purely family matters, should be p loV-shad as they are written. 
It is work of this kind our Histari«:al SxJetie'* should do. Print- 
ing, however, costs m^aey, and fani.^ of flr^torical Societies in 
Canada are oe%'er »'ery abjnJiirit; the one of which I am Sezrtztix^y^ 
deriving its tu'ids solely fr3ni l.ie smuii a'^in ^ai fe* of fifty aznt^^ 
has had 00 sufficient sufpl j-» a::ef dtlray'i:»^ its c irre'.t exp€0'^^'^. 
We hop)e, h3wre%'er, that r.avl-i:^ iri a miH.-fArt j^tflinJ o^r ex.^- 
teuce and our meaii>er>h'p [r.zrt^-^l.,^, we rn^y hi: &'*h^.>1 o'»e d>fr 
to undertake the pri ,ii::;^c: V:tl^;i-.«t Cf'rt^pjftJ<z'u^ ar.d or:^ r,-*.- 
documents. 

This cam«: tr> me L*hel.5:i "Firr/'y LetrA'*. ir^nn vVm- j^rv\. 
Secretary of Upper Car-ai^. a- i H^r.-.^t-., h:> w -*, v, fhe f^^^v. 
Samuel Peters, L.LD-, h^tzx-^n zr,^ yt^r^ -7>^ ^'-^ r^;-- C^t *< 
(Originals in the po»^e^.:«i. oc 5, j. MXo^.r.'^^c. re,>:.ei r- .-n 
Samuel Peters iytV-. At'.. ;^7'^ - I % ^ '. -t ^'".t-r.-zz *.'; ^' v* ;*-.»i 
aay detailed statxriKi-oi 1: v:*^ .r 'j «-. >: r^r. j V/r. r^/^.i -»*^ 
loDged. The tarr.'> »i.4 '^/.J n a !^'>'i ',-. i ^vi I >"/, ; '.^Vi 



bewilder you and befo|^ iny:ietf by atttfntpting it. I find my own 
family pedigree and its ramifications alm.3St beyond my compre- 
hension. That both he and his mfe, Hannah, were Refugee Loy- 
alists*who; after the Revolution, went to England and there souf^ht 
compensation for losses for loyalty, by office or land grants in Can- 
ada, is evident from the letters — more it is unnecessary to say 
to night. I have the printed pedigree here for the information of 
anyone particularly interested, now in the possession of Geo. 
Murray Jarrts, of Ottawa. 

Wm Jarvfs received his appointment while in London and 
thus announces it in a letter dated Pimlico, 31st March, 179?. 

••I am in possession of my sign' manual from His Majesty con- 
stftutiftg me Secr*tary and Register of tne Province of Upper Can- 
ada with the power of appoihting my deputies, and in every 
respect a very full -warratit. I am also much flattered to be able to 
inform you that the Grand Lodge of England have, within these 
very few daysi appointed Prince Edward, who. is now in Canada, 
Grand Master of Ancient Masons in Lower Canada, and Wm. 
Jarvis, Secretary and Register of Upper Canada, Grand Master of 
Ancient Masons in that Province. However trivial it may appear 
to you whO' are not a Mason, yet I assure you it is one of the most - 
honorable appointments that they <;ould have conferred^ The 
Duke of Athdle is theG. M. of Ancient Masons m England. 

Lord Dorche&ter, with his private Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary of the Province called on us yesterday and found us in the 
utmost confusion, with half a dozen porters, etc., in the house, 
packing up. However His Lordship would come in and sit down 
in a small room which was reserved from the general bustle, then 
took Mr. Peters home with them to dine. Mrs, Jarvis leaves 
England in great spirits. I am ordered my passage on board -the 
transports with the regiment and to do dutv without paj for *the 
passage only. Government have been so tardy 4n dispatehrng the 
Loyalists to Upper Canada that I shall be obliged to comply wWi- 
the order,, before mentioned, from the War Office. The ship I am 
allotted to is the Henniker, Captain Winter, a transport with the 
2nd Rangers on board. 

i am told that, at this moment, there is not a single ^raat of 
land in U. C. but the lands are held by letters of occupation and 
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that the grants are all to he mode out hy me after my arrhral* at 
which the Secretaiy of L* C. is not well pleased, as the letters of 
occupation have heen issued by him for some years without fee or 
reward^ and by the di vision of the Province of Canada all the 
emoluments fatLto my portion; there is, at this moment, from 12 
to 20,000 persons holding lands on letters of license in Upper Can- 
.adaata guinea only each, is a petty thing to begin with.*' 

One^ at least, of his relatives .however thought differently, for 
his brother Samuel wrote from Hamford, Connecticut, that *'Wm 
sails for Montreal with a very handsome salary'*. 

The party, consisting of Wm. Jarvis, his wite, Hannah, three 
children, two sarvants. Richard and Mamie, and a Miss Adam 
left England oa April 12th. The account of the stormy and ad- 
venturous passage out would make a paper of itself and though 
reluctant to leave the interesting record unread I must do so. 
They reached Quebec. on June 11, having been just two months at 
sea. The. next day they landed a league and a half below the town 
ofS^reL Hire thdy w^re m34t hospitably entertained bya '*Mr. 
D-jtty who provided Cdlashs and fetched them all out of the ship." 
The description of the children's delight at being on shore again is 
too graphic to. omit. *'Sam ran off into the meadows, instantly 
and had twenty tumbles in the grass, which was nearly tip to his 
chin, before we could catch him**, while the older and sedate Maria 
took her father's hand and and in the quaint manner of the day, 
saldy. ''Now, Papa* I would be glad it you would show -me my 
Grandtather and my Uncle as I want to see them v^ry much*'. 

From Sorel they went to Montreal by bateau. There they 
v^ere cordially entertained by Mr. Grey, whose goodness in send- 
ing the bateau for them and receiving them at his house 
exceeded anythmg they had ever met with* '*His whole 
house" writes Mr. Jarvis **is at our disposal and flowing 
with milk and cream and strawberries for my lambs." 
Maria, the eldest girl evidently enjoyed them as her father reports 
that the result of her appreciation induced her to complain that 
**her shoes pinch her under her stays.*' We all know the illus- 
trations of Cruickshank and others of that date and can picture the 
long waisted laced figiire of the child. 
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•*Mr. Cirey*s table" to continue to quote **for the rest of us is 
fit for a Prince to partake of. When you arrive I request yoa 
win pay your respacts to him as sojn as possible for I assure yoa 
his fneodship deserves far j^^reater acknowlegments than I am 
capable of giving. They have loni^ had. a report here that you 
are consecrated Biiihop of Canada." 

28th. — We embark for King'ston — Colonel Simooe has ordered 
aTe^jiment to proceed with all dispatch to Nia«fara, himself with 
the Civil establishment pre to stop for some time in Kingston. 
Osgoode informed me he was to open his first court/* - The last 
three words are underlined. 

.•*Mrs. Simcoe is to spend the winter in . Kingston, which I > 
expect- will be the case with my iamily. Frona the accounts I 
have heard from Kingston I would wish to go further up the 
country. Tnere is no Peace Established between the Americans 
and the Indians, 4 Treaty seems to be on foot and. our Montreal 
friend to be the Meditator. Sir John Johnston is selling off all 
his furniture in this country and going to England in a very few 
days in a very great pet with the Minister. Mi*. Grey has .sent up 
to inform us that our letters must be instantly sealed." They 
were not however until many messages were sent to the Grand- 
father from the children, ' 

The next letter is dated Kingston July 15th,: Mr, Jarvis very 
rriuch occupied writing proclamations some ot which cover eleven 
pages. of foolscap, and he is obliged to. make many copies, MS. 
copies, and begs Dr. Peters to *'send out fifty skins of parchment 
also fifty weight of Beeswax. There is no more to be had here 
or in Lower Canada." 

This was for the great seal ot the Province which he elsewhere 
describes :as being as large as a bottle wagon. He had already 
complained that the Xxovernor had scolded him because he had not 
brought out a screw press for affixing the; Seal. 

*'The worst cheese is i-sd a lb.". he goes on *-atid All kinds of 
vegetables and provisions are very dear. Beef and. Mutton. 5d' 
per lb., Chickens 2/5 per couple. All kinds of corn, looks, more 
luxuriant here than I evier saw it before.r . Wlieat the 8th and qth 
crop on the same ground without manure is a man'-s height and 
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not less than 40 bushels to the acre. 

On Auj>ust the 30th Mrs. Jarvis writes: **We are waithig for a 
fair wind to sail for Niagara, the Governor was ill on Sunday 
evening the 26th at which time the Prince left that place. I have 
just heard that the June Packet has arrived in Quebec, by Captain 
Russel who received a letter by her. We have not received one 
line from you since you left the Downs, Many things have come 
out by the Scipio such as a ploughshare, cart hubs etc. and 
almost everything by !,er damaged. The Governor's Coach rot- 
ten and sold, for the benefit of the Underwriters." 

Mr. Jarvis apparently about the same date, and to go in the 
same inclosure writes: **I was in hopes before riow to have given 
you more satisfactory accounts of our new city. We are still a 
roving tribe of Israelites or whatever you please to call us. Col. 
Simcoe has fix.ed on Niagara as his headquarters- lor two years to 
come, I have been there and was ten days in search of a hut to 
place my wife and lambs in without success. At length I was 
obliged to pay $140 for a log hut with three rooms (two of which 
are very indifferent) with half an acre of ground, I have pur- 
chased logs to make an addition to my hut, which will add a 
decent room to the first purchase. Col. Simcoe is at present very 
unwell at Niagara and if he has a good shake with the 
ague I ihink it will be but justice for his meanness in dragging us 
from this comfortable place, to a spot on the globe that appears to 
me as if had been deserted in consequence of a plague. Neither 
age or youth are exempt from fever and ague jn Niagara. How 
will it go with my poor sjuls. Osgood I expect will refuse 
wintering at Niagara, also the Attorney General. Our Assembly 
are to meet on the 12th of next month and a motley crew they 
are. 

After the Assembly is prorogued the Col. and his suite are to 
go to Torontc, a city-hunting, I hope they will be successful for 
I am sick unto death of roving, it really seems as if we were 
never to stop again. Lake Ontario being very boisterous nav- 
igation, I was very near being lost on the 15th ult. going to 
Niagara. I verily believed 1 had been preserved on the Atlantic to 
be buried on this Lake, 
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People live here from hand to mouth as if they were to be gone 
to-morrow. We have no printer yet. I am still a slave, we have 
no table of fees established yet therefore I can make no charge 
only book them to be exacted in future. 

The Governor seems more intent upon city hunting than the 
organization of the Province. The Prince left us this morning for 
Quebec (Sept. ist.) to the joy of all parties, The town was most 
liberally illuminated last evening in honor of His Royal Highness. 
Candles are so scarce a commodity that I did not follow the 
example of my neighbors. 

I h^ive been obliged to draw upon John Gray of Montreal for 
my half years salary to cover our heads this winter it is not using 
you well, but what could I do, there is not even a shed to hire. 
1 fear the Loyalists are all losti I would give the world for a few 
lines from you. Hard times by htaven; we will hope lor a change 
for the better. Your daughter has good health and better spirits, 
my dear babes are in rude health and grown quite out of ycur 
knowledge. When you can come to this country make a bonfire 
of your baggage and you will do a prudent thing to save money 
Bateaus cost ;645' Halifax currency* 

Since we wrote last, Fanny is married to a Sergeant Rummage 
of the Queen's Rangers (about one month since). The day before 
}esterday she provoked him to shoot himself through the hear^ 
with a soldier's musket at Niagara.*' 

This was the same damsel who was so useless on the passage 
out and who her master had then reported as **a devil incarnate." 
Good servants were scarce then as they are now. Mr. Jarvis begs 
his father-in-law to bring one or two out with him, **for the whole 
country cannot produce one fit to place in Hell's kitchen. Strong" 
language, but it was mild in comparison with much in common 
use at the time. 

The next letter written Oct 25th, from Niagara where the 
family had removed is a sad one, in it is the broken-hearted cry 
of a father bereaved of his eldest son. The child died on Oct. 
19th, aged four years, and was buried at Niagara, the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, of Kingston, reading the service. 

•'The symptoms of his illness were so strange that his mother 
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desired a post mortem, as she says to satisfy me and be a guard 
for my other babes. His complaint was found to be in the wind- 
pipe and no where else, where neither art or medicine could avail. 
The doctor called it a thick muscilage or thick skin which sur- 
rounded the inside of the windpipe. The faculty who have written 
on the subject say none have survived this disorder and that it is 
very frequent in Scotland." 

The St. Lawrence is frequently mentioned in these letters as the 
Communication, as for instance **concerniog white oak stairs". 
Mr. Jarvis has not had time to make any inquiries about them but 
is of opinion that the expense of having- them made and taken 
down the Communication will far exceed their value, labor being 
immensely dear, a dollar and a half per day, is the usual price for 
a man, or it you have him by the month, eight dollars, and find 
them with victuals. A woman servant the lowest is two and a 
half dollars per month, from that to twelve dollars, I have two 
g-irls to whom I give seven dollars a month. They are willing, 
g^ood natured girN, but not acquain-ted with doing their work as 
I am used to. I am under the necessity of following them about 
etc. Barnsley le-ives to-morrow for Kingston from whence he 

expects to f^o to Toronto to settle the Loyalists. He has met 
with much trouble in getting up the Communication about his 
gfoods, several parcels being left at Montreal, two of Crockery 
and his Potash Kettle. I fear I may forget to inform you that 
there is a post established once a tort/iight through the Geneva 
country from hence to New York", or **should you come by way 
of Montreal fail not I pray you to go to Mr. John Gray and re- 
quest that he would get some gentleman to accompany you up 
the Communication, if you do not you will be obliged to stop 
where the Canadians please which will always be in the woods 
where there is nothing to be had, otherwise you will sleep every 
night in the best houses the country affords and be comfortable," 
The cost of freight from the Bay of Quinte is quoted at 50/ per 
ton. The following is curiously feminine **I know not what you 
mean by the **smoothing glasses creating repentance", their 
meaning is nothing more or less than to serve instead of a mangle, 
when silk stockings and gowns are being washed." 
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Tne letters contain constant reiterations of the desire for the 
coming of Dr. Peters, references to rumors of his consecration as 
Bishop, which are ag^ain contradicted, of grants of land obtained 
or promised, ot the delays in establishing* a tabh of fees for the 
Secretary's Office: of anxiety on affairs in Engfland which appear to 
be very unsettled, fears of trouble through the dearly loved father- 
in-law's risk of **faHing into the hands ot the mob" and urgent 
entreaties to him to come out and not risk the experience of 
another revolution. 

On October the i8th Mr. Jarvis announces the birth of a son 
and refers to Dr. McCauley, also to being in the new house, thus 
desciibing the furnishing of his wife's room. *'She lies in the 
green bed which is put in the center of the room with the large 
Turkey carpet under her to avoid risk of cold from possible damp 
in the walls. I intend the infant shall bear the name of his brother 
(referring to Samuel.) I have the pleasure to iniorm you the 
Governor has perfectly recovered from his late illness. and looks like 
himselt once more. The spot for the Capital Is not yet determined 
Oil. Toronto I expect will be the pace." People in office were 
evi-lenlly as much troubled by exacting relations as is reported in 
po itical circles to-day. Mrs. Jarvis reports to her father: '*Thomp' 
son Peters left Kingston the same time as we did, in great anger 
that he had not got a place of three hundred a year and as bitter to- 
ward you vowing \ engeance to take care of himself at your expense 
I think him an ungrateful young man and a rebel as strong as his 
uncle John, he is not fit for any place in my opinion, still had he 
had patience he would have had a place as Clerk of the House of 
Assembly. However I am not sorry he is gone for he was an 
eternal plague to Mr. Jarvis and his Clerks causing them to have 
leaves cut out of the book after being wrote on, prying into every- 
thing private and public. 1 will never forgive him for his flings at 
you." 

Others, however, were less troublesome. •*Mr» Jarvis has 
appointed John Peters his deputy at Prince Edward which I 
hope will be something in his pocket. He bears an excellent 
character in all respects, he is a favorite in the family." 

Through the letters of this date there are frequent references 
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to lost and damaged freight, • Books arriving rotten and not 
worth a penny," Simcoe's trunks damaged, the death of a -cow — 
and of the inconvenience the non-arrival of stationery, beeswax 
and the screw press causes them. 

The following gives us a glimpse of the diflSculties under which 
Simcoe labored in organizing the Government of .the Upper Pro- 
vince: 

Nov. 25th, 1792 — I have made out commissions for the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who have been appointed by the Governor and 
recommended to the Treasury: Mr. David Wm. Smith, $th Regi- 
ment, to act as Surveyor-General; Capt. R. England to be Naval 
Officer in U. C, ; Ed. Baker Littlehales (Brigadier Major) Clerk 
of the Council; all of whom have been superceded by the Treas- 
ury, viz. Smith by a son of Major Holland, Surveyor-General L.C.; 
Littlehales by Small, who resides in Kingston this winter; Eng- 
land by Mr. De Castro, a Spaniard who arrived here this day 
(Nov. 25th) 1792. 

Mrs. Jarvis gives in the following Jan. 15th, i793, some ac- 
count of the gaieties at the temporary capital. **I have been to 
two of the Assemblies and am to attend, on the i8th, at the Gov- 
ernor's Ball on the Queen's birthnight. The first I went to was 
to alleviate Mr. Jarvis' grief and my own. The latter I was ob- 
liged to attend politically. Mrs. Simcoe cannot attend as was 
expected so we will have no Drawing-Room until the King's 
Birthday. Our printer has got his press up and commenced 
printing but nothing public as yet; a paper is expected to be print- 
ed weekly and is most likely to begin after the i8th" (Ian. 1793.) 
**On December 27th the Grand Master was installed in great 
form. A procession of all the fraternity called with music play- 
ng, etc., etc. Mr. Addison, Grand Chaplain, a young brother 
made that morning, read prayers and preached a sermon after 
\v hich there was a dinner, 

There has been a council of the Six Nation Indians held here 
for a week past. This morning they met to determine about some 
land that Ihcy wanted, Joseph Brant at their head, hut the Gov- 
ernor and they coudn't agree; the grant was made out, the great 
seal affixed, but the Indians rejected; they were not to dispose of 
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any part of the land therein specified but among themselyes, this 
they do pot like. Now they have ag^reed to have a grand Council 
in the spring ot every individual who has a Voice, before the 
spring communication is opened with England and the Six Na- 
tions, the result of which will be sent to the King for his approba- 
tion. 

Captain Brant dined with us on the 13th, the first time I ever 
spoke to him; I saw him at the Assembly before for the first time 

Our winter has not yet begun, we have had no snow to lay 
more than a day or two; we have been out in the sledge two days 
— once or tmice we have ventured out and returned on dry. or 
rather muddy ground. The clay is in so soft a state as to receive 
a wheel of a chair half way to the axletree." This would indicate 
that the quality had brought out *bath chairs' in which 
to be conveyed to thp Assemblies and other entertainments. 

**What little I have seen of the place, was it well cleaned (we 
would say cleared) would make some ot the most beautiful spots 
in the world. The Niagara River for seven miles, which I have 
seen, affords a delightful prospect. A place called the Four-mile 
Creek, on the side of the lake, was it in England, would be a 
place worthy of the King's notice. It (the creek) meanders in a 
manner superior to any stream I ever saw. There i*^ a great mill 
upon it and the family that it belongs to are Dutch. We have 
received more attention than could be expected from them. As 
soon as Mrs. Servos understood that 1 was an American she sent 
me lard, sausages, pumpkins, Indian meal, squashes, carrots, etc, 
I have been to see them and they seemed highly pleased and said: 
*we shall come and see you because you are not particular.* I had 
them here to dinner on the 27th. Capt, McKay lives in their 
house and seems much pleased with his situation. You cannot 
think how much it seems to please them wheu we go and see them 
I soon found that their eyes were fixed on me as an American to 
know whether I was proud or not. Mrs.McCauley and I have gain- 
ed the character^of being the plainest dressed women in Newark. 
There is more profusion of dress in our Assembly than I have ever 
seen in London. We Londoners think they must suffer greatly 
under the load of finery which stands piled upon them, for it liter- 
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ally stands. Feathers not an inch of them lost in fixing them in 
or on their caps." 

To a message sent to friends she adds. "The flowers grow very 
welU They are placed in the bed-rooms in punch glasses on one 
of our card-tables," reference is also made to a lock of dark hair 
which she sends her father to be put in a miniature in whatever 
device he may choose, evidently a miniature of herself left with her 
father. 

. The seat of Government is. still unfixed. The Governor has 
been up to the head of the lake, likes the country very much, is 
going very soon to Detroit and I fear expects Mr, Jarvis to go 
with him, etc. 

There is a long gap in the letters here, the next being dated 
Nov. I St, 1793, In it many trials and troubles are recorded, an 
epidemic of fever and ague, which had seized them all in turn and 
nearly proved fatal to the second son, at which fear the father 
seemed dlsti acted with grief. Annoyances in the office and difh- 
culties with his wife's relations and their business, as also with 
some society of the Province of Vermont of which the Lewis Allen 
is spoken of in no measured terms ot annoyance. 

In his letter dated Nov. 22nd is an account of the provisions 
laid in for the winter. The quantity and quality, indicative of 
comfortable living and forethought of the man of the world. He 
did not draw rations from the government as he had expected, so 
looked out for himself. **I shall have my family well provided for 
in winter," he says, **I have a yoke ol fattened oxen to come 
down; 12 small shoats to put in a barrel occasionally, v/hich I 
expect to wxigh from 40 to 60 lbs.; about 60 head dunghill fowl; 
16 fine turkeys and a dozen ducks, 2 breeding sows; a milch cow 
which calved in August, which cf course will enable her to afford 
her mistress with a good supply of milk through the winter. In 
the root house I have 400 head of good cabbage, about 60 bush, 
potatoes and a sufficiency of very excellent turnips. My cellar is 
stored with 3 burrels of wine. 2 of cider, 2 of apples, and a good 
stock of butter. My cock loft contains some of the finest maple 
sugar I ever beheld. 10.000 lbs. made in an Indian village near 
Michillimackinac. We have 150 lbs of it, also plenty of good 
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flour, cheese, coffee, loaf sugar, etc. In the stable I have the 
pontes (whose harness Mrs. Jarvis describes elsewhere as **very 
smart, being- part leather and part ropes,'*) and a good sleigh— 
the snuggest and warmest cottage in the province. The Governor 
ibto wmter at Toronto (now York) in his canvas house and two 
log huts. The regiment have not above two or three huts finish- 
ed and may require thirty to accommodate them." 

The reference to these two huts is significant to us. You re- 
member that two log huts were conveyed some years ago to the 
Exhibition grounds. One remams, on which a sign Simcoe is 
put. Probably these are the huts here referred to. 

Dr. Peters was elected Bishop of Vermont. The letter writ 
ten on March 28th, 1793, refers to it but expresses uncertainty of 
whether the election will be accepted or not, but urges him to do 
so as it will bring him so much nearer to his daughter and enable 
them to have his much desired company for six months of the 
year. 

That there were expectations of hostilities from the States at 
that date, March 28th, 1794, the following indicates: **If the Amer- 
icans dare fight us I think we are sure ot a war with them. We 
have lately received orders here to supply the Indians with every 
kind of war-like store. 

**The warriors, it seems, by Lord Dorchester's speech to the 
Indians, are to determine the line between the States and us. 
Great preparations are making with us in case of a commence- 
ment of hostilities. I am told bv the Governor in case of a rup- 
ture the Civil Establishment are all to go down to new Johnson. 
If so we shall be within a day or two ride of Montreal. 

August 20th, 1794. — vThe Governor and Indians have gone 
to Detroit again across the Country by way of River de France. 
They set out about one week since." 

A huiried visit from the Bishop of Quebec, who, coming and 
leaving before he was expected, left many disappointed of **Con- 
firmation," elicits a description of him from Mrs. Jarvis, **He is 
a man 0/ most winning deportment, extremely affable and a most 
charming preacher. An old man observed that his visitation was 
more in the style of a thief in the night than that of a Bishop, for 
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he left the Province lo days before the time that he had named 
that he would arrive." Thoug-h expressing dislike to writing on 
politics the writer goes on, **Hitherto the Indians are faithful 
allies, have kept Gen. Wayne's party pretty closely beseiged. how- 
ever he has very lately by some unexpected manoeuvres made 
some advances which have been rather alarming to us here and 
which has cansed part ot our army to move towards the (Western) 
country and I have no doubt but there will be a good account 
fjiven ef Wayne and his army before this day fortnight, few I 
trust will go to bed after that with their night caps on. The In- 
dians are as inveterate and as enthusiastic as the **San Curlottes" 

**I would not be in Wayne's shoes 

for 30 days, or this day, to be King of England during life after. 
We have a well appointed Militia in this Province, almost to a man 
have been soldiers during the last war either in British or Provin- 
cial regiments. I look upon them as better even than the 
British troops tor the service they will be wanted for. 

While on August 22nd Mrs. Jarvis writes, * 'Governor Simcoe 
puis his hands on Wayne in person in a very few days." The 
next letter from her husband dated September 3rd contains the 
folio wing: "War has within these few days appeared more doubt- 
ful, yet ever} preparation is a making with us for the reception of 
our neighbors. A part of the militia are now at this place em- 
bodied and a fine body of men they are almost to a man, soldiers 
that served in the late war. By a late ordinance the militia of 
this province is on the same footing and have the same rank with 
respect to marching regiments as the militia of England We 
have Lieutenants and deputy-Lieuts. of counties as in Eng- 
land. I am one of the deputy-Lieuts., am appointed to command 
ihe militia of the County of York. etc. 

Mr, Wayne has handled the Indians pretty roughly a few 
weeks since but the Indians recovered themselves lind returned 
aofain to the battle, the last accounts we had, Wayne was retreat- 
ing and the Indians pursuing hard on his rear. In this action 
one of my deputies was slain in whom I have met with a great 
loss. His name is Charles Smtth, a young man of most accom- 
plish abilities and adopted chief among the Shawnees, he was shot 
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through the knees, quartered alive. Thuugh shocking to relate, 
nevertheless true, one of Wayne's officers was shortlj afterwards 
taken, who the Indians, with their scalping knives, cut into 
pieces.'* 

% This is possibly a war rumor rather than a fact, though no 
doubt Mr. Jarvis believed he was correct. We all know how 
rumors of horrors almost as atrocious reached. us during the North 
West Rebellion and how later the bodies of those who fell were 
brought back to us untouched and unmutilated. 

* The Indians lost about 40 warriors, 10 ot whom were chiefs. 
Joseph Brant has gone from the Grand River with 300 young war- 
riors to join the Western Brothers, from whence we may conclude 
a very serious event is not far distant. I think friend Anthony is 

in the centre of a d d hobble. He has behaved in a most in- 

.solent manner to our outposts as well as barbarous to prisoners, 
which would chill the blood in ones veins to relate." In the letter 
dated December loth Mr. Jarvis urges Dr.' Peters not to permit 
himselt to be detained in London by an> demur with respect to 
the province seal, but to hasten out to Vermont, when the official, 
whose name is not given, being a politician and entirely k2pt in 
office by the church, will be in his power. 

He also informs him that he intends applying for leave to go 
to Quebec in June or July next, unless the Governor requires him 
to go with him to attend a Great Council of the chiefs and war- 
riors of all the Western tribes even down to West Florida. The 
screw press arrives in January 1795 and proved to be a letter 
press and much too weak, it is broken at once. Two portraits of 
the beloved boy who by adoption is a Mississaga and named Neh- 
Kek, are sent home by the Hon. Robert Hamilton. The Indian 
dress is described. I believe one of these portraits is extant in 
Toronto, The second mentioned was to be sent to Mrs. Monk- 
house. **Our good Governor spends his winter in the lower part 
of the province from Kingston to Pointe au Rodet." The rest 
of the Government are of course separated trom him at least six 
months of the year. Israelites indeed or Arabs — either is appli- 
cable — their governm9nt being itinerant as ours." 

Another long gap in the letters occurs here, the next being 
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from Mrs. Jarvis and dated Newark, 1796. The appointment 
of registrars In the towns and districts and the consequent lessen- 
ing of the fees to her husband, causes great ind'gnation on her 
part. The letter is in the most sarcastic and bitterest vein. The 
interruptions of business owing to each one insisting upon their 
claims, must have been annoying to the settlers. I will pass over 
these letters as I have already taken a longer time than I antici- 
pated, 

*'At six o'clock on the morning of St. John's Day, 27th De- 
cember, we had the shock of an earthquake, it terrified me very 
much but not as much as ^he white fish which left the river and 
returned not until Good Friday so that from getting 24 for a dol- 
lar we only have 16. Mr. Jarvis has orders to remove his office 
to York, at any rate if he does his tamily will remain here until 
such time as he has a house to remove them to." 

From the next ten or twelve pages of the letters it is almost 
impossible to make extracts without their being unintelligible, and 
it would take too long lo quote them entire. They are no less in- 
teresting than other portions. Much of what one may designate 
the undercurrent of history, both social and political, is contained 
in them. Many well-kndwn names are mentioned and the most 
ordinary items of domestic gossip are chronicled from Mrs. Jarvis, 
in a sarcastic vein, which adds spiciness to the record. The 
cause of the gaps in the correspondence is explained by the dis- 
covery that many letters have gone to France, instead of to Lon- 
don, other reasons are not so definitely stated for those from 
London not reaching Canada. 

The beauty of several localities is described as they visited 
them, the progress of the children in growth and intelligence is 
noted, the birth and christening of others, the plan of the new- 
house to be built in Newark, the old one being used as an office, 
the uncertainty of Dr. Peters' movements and the trouble over 
long silences are all entered into at large. There are some pungent 
passages in Mr. Jarvis* letters, anent the authorities, an account 
of an action for libel preferred against him in the courts, his de- 
fence, and how he forced his adversaries ro apologize, * 'sentence 
by sentence," are all interesting, even recalling Pepys' gossipy 
records. 
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There is also much about the grants of land, the localities in 
which they are located and the value of the town lots sitnated on 
Yonge street, the town lots in Niagara being granted with the 
condition attached of building a house on each with'n twelve 
months, and the plan of building one large one to serve all by 
being in the middle, and to be saleable in case of removal. The 
dimensions quoted of this new house are, * '40x24 with two wings 
** 36x18 which would admit us to have a bedroom for the children 
•* and ourselves, the kitchen and offices, two sitting rooms and a 
** room for a friend occasionally." I have quoted this reference 
to the house with a purpose — to draw attention to the fact that 
there were good houses built as soon as it was possible by the 
settlers, officials and U. E, Loyalists in Canada — and thus con- 
vince those who cling to the belief that log shanties and their at- 
tendant squalor was the general condition. Even the hut pur- 
chased, on his first arrival, by Mr. Jarvis, had three rooms, to 
these he added two rooms, a kitchen and two garrets— the build- 
ing ot a larger and better house being delayed only by the uncer- 
tainty about where the Governor would decide upon fixing ihe 
seat of Government. 

August and September, 1795, letters- contain references to 
Mrs. Jarvis' fears for the health of her brother in New York, 
where yellow fever is raging, 

Truuble fell upon Dr. Peters in London causing his daughter 
much sorrow and anxiety. Her letters of 1798-99 are full of 
plans to console him if he will but come out to lier and take com- 
fort in such work and amusement as can be furnished him in the 
care of his grandchildren and pleasure in their society . She draws 
a pleasant picture of Mrs. Elmsley's father, old Mr. Helliwell, 
who superintends all the domestic affairs, thus enabling the Chief 
Justice to devote himself to official matters. 

Mr. Jarvis writes of growin,^ prosperity, increasing business, 
accumulation of property, necessitating the employment of four 
clerks in his office and the possibility of being able to secure an 
office for Dr. Peters if he will come out, are all detailed with lov- 
ing insistance to mduce the old man to come to Canada. There 
is also much about the regulations and fees charged on grants to 
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the Loyalists, etc., and changes in the forms oi application, etc., 
all of value. Many names are mentioned in this connection that 
have now become history — General Arnold and others. 

** There is lately arrived here (Jan. 31st 1799) Count de 
Puse, a Lieutenant under the old King of France with a suite of 
his officers. There are a considerable number of theni (Loyalists) 
in Kingston who arrived so late they could not reach here on ac- 
count of the navigation on the lake being closed for the season. 
The Count informed me one day while at dinner with us, tha- 
there was about 20,000 in like sitnation with himself, who wished 
to emigiate to Upper Canada. The Counte, with other nobles of 
France, with about 20 French soldiers are now residing about 75 
miles back of York on Young St. that leads over to Lake Huron. 
There is to be a French settlement on Lake Simcoe (formerly Lake 
de Clay) at which place the Count is to be Chieftain of the French 
emigrants is on his route. He is the man who commanded the 
French Loyalists at Vendee or Quiberon Bay. 1 like him very 
much. He is, I think, much like General Simcoe in point of size 
and deportment and without exception the finest looking man I 
ever saw." This letter, the last from Niagara in the collection, 
closes with the usual and earnest entreaties that her father will 
yield to her entreaties and come to them. 

Although I have been obliged to burr) over the last few let- 
ters I would not like to leave the impression that they are less in- 
teresting than the first. In fact they are rather more than less. 
Several papers might be written from them, but as I have said I 
hope they ma> one day be printed in as complete a form as pos- 
sible,when^ instead of being wearied by the monotony of a reader, 
you may sit by the fire and study them with the same satisfaction 
and pleasure as many generations have had from either the Pas- 
cal letters or the pages of the immortal Pepys. 
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THE STORY OP ROBCRT LAND. U- C LOYAUST- 



(By John H, Land^ reprinted by permission of Wentworth Historical 

Society,) 

When the American Colonies rebelled against the British 
Government in 1776, Robert Land, who^ with his brother, had 
some twenty-five years before, come seeking a fortune in the New 
World, was living: contentedly on the farm he had mada out of 
the wilderness on the Delaware River near Coshecton, N.Y. 

He had married Phoebe Scott, of Virginia, (an aunt of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott) and had five sons and two daughters. 

He opposed the ''Colonial'* movement,and on the breaking out 
of hostilities joined the Loyalist ranks. His elder son John, then 
sixteen, and able to bear arms, was therefore seized and placed 
in prison and the family subjected to all the harassment that their 
enemies were masters of. 

Mr. Land was, owing to his knowledge of the country where 
the forces were operating made a messenger and entrusted with 
despatches. Finding that the feeling against hi*r was visited on 
his unoffending family and that^ threats of death to him and des- 
truction to the home were becoming loud, he decided to get away 
to Canada and if possible send for them from that land of safety. 
He arranged with a Quaker friend who had traded a good deal in 
that direction to accompany him. Through some spy their pur- 
pose and rendezvous became known and as they started they w^re 
met by a band of * 'patriots, "on whose approach Mr. Land at once 
took to his heels and called to his friend-^a Mr.Morden —to follow. 
The latttr, however, could see no reason why he should avoid 
them. He had never taken up arms or mixed up in the affairs, 
one way or the other, so in spite of the warning calls ot his flee- 
ing comrade he waited — ''or his death. These brave '^patriots, "in- 
censed at the escape of Mr. Land, and in spite of his protestations, 
hung Mr, Morden to a tree as a warning to all who sympathized 
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with the Loyalists. While this uncalled for crime was enacting, 
part of the gang had been in hot pursuit of Mr. Land, firing at 
him as they ran, and seeing him approaching a swamp whose 
thick underbrush they knew would hide him effectually, they sent 
a volley after him as a parting compliment. One of the bullets 
struck his knapsack, penetrating right through it and his clothing 
to the very skin, knocking him down and cutting his hand severe- 
ly as he fell. Seeing him fall his enemies rushed forward to finish 
their work, but found only a trail of blood leading into the dark 
swamp which they tried to follow, but fortunately lost, when they 
concluded that a man so budly wounded could not last long any- 
how, so returned to their tellows and reported him dead, and 6n 
their retuJn to their settlement spread the same report, taking 
care that it should reach his family. 

On falling, Mr. Land, however, crawled on hands and knees 
behind a friendly bush and then arose, and plunginjgc intc the 
depths of the swamp, escaped from his present danger. But his 
situation was not one to be envied. Wounded, night falling apace 
in the dismal recesses of an unknown swamp, through which he 
must press on to get as far as possible before ^ndtber day broke > 
not daring tc rest, still less to light a fire, and not knowing What 
wild beahts were about him. The next day he got help and di- 
rection from a trapper, and continued his way. arriving at Niagara 
River, and was welcomed bv the little band of of refugees settled 
there. 

lie applied for and received 200 acres at the Falls; afterwards 
Lundy's Farm, on whose **lane" the famous battle was fought. 
Here tidings reached him of the burning and massacre of his whole 
family. He remained for two years on this fsrm, when the cease- 
less dirge of the g:eat cataract, reminding him of his own sorrow, 
' became unbearable, and he gave it up pushing on up the lake till 
he arrived at the beautiful prairie valley around Burlington Bay, 
when he took up a farm and built him a ''shack" in 1781, the first 
white man who made his home where this fair city stands. He 
does not seem to have had any idea of doing more than providing 
for his own wants, believing as he did that he was now alone, for 
his son John, though not murdered with the rest of the family. 
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would he was sure^ meet the same Cate at the hands of his blood- 
thirsty captors. He supported himself bv trappiof?, hunting and 
tradin)^ with the Indians, and lived a lonely and morose man. 

Deep was the distress of his wife and family when the news 
reached them of Robert Land's death, and though they were as 
yet a)lowed to live and work their little farm, they were in daily 
dread of some deed of violence on the part of their rebel nei^^h- 
bors, a dread only too well founded, for in the early autumn, on 
one of those balmy nights for which September is noted, as the 
eldest daughter Kate lay asleep, an Indian entered het room, and 
drawing the point of his spear across the sole of her foot, awaken- 
ed her. Thinking it was one of Capt. Jack's tricks, ( for Capt. 
Jack was a born wag, though an Indian, and a sworn friend of 
the family) she started up exclaimin^^': **Go away, Capt. Jack/' 
but to her horror a strange voice replied: ''Me no Capt. Jack, me 
good Injun. Get up! go across river, white man's house, he hurt, 
he want you," and vanished. Hastily dressing she sprang into 
her canoe and paddled over to the nearest house, the home of a 
family named Kane, who had been early terrorized into allegiance 
to the colonies, and were deemed to be safe from harm. To her 
surprise she found the door open and stepping in stumbled over 
something on the floor. Examination showed it to be his dead 
body, and a swift search revealed to the horror-stricken girl that 
the whole tamily had been butchered and scalped, presumably by 
Indians, those convenient nomads te whose credit, even to this 
day, are placed any little act of plunder or pillage when circum- 
stances will permit of it. Frenzied with fear Kate rushed out and 
paddled home, roused the family, told her tale and besought them 
to flee. They seized what little clothing, etc, they could lay 
their hands on and took refuge in the cornfleld. Hardly were they 
concealed when the dread war-whoop rang out, followed by the 
cries of disappointed rage at their escape, which had the effect ol 
hastening their steps to the woods. This they had hardly reach- 
ed before the scene was lighted up by the flames from their burning 
house. Wild with ter'-or, yet thankful for their present escape, 
they fled from the scene of destruction, and hiding as much as 
possible by day, living on raw corn and grain, they made thew 
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way to New York, placed themselves under the protection of the 
British army, and were sate. Here they remained till the evacua- 
tion in 1783, when they with a large number of fellow refugees 
were taken to St, John, New Brunswick, After a stay here of 
seven years* the youngest son, Robert, now seventeen, persuaded 
his mother that there must be a better farming country than this 
somewhere under the British flag, and they determined to come 
to Western Canada. Taking ship, they returned to New York, 
and from thence by way of their old home to Canada. 

They found the eldest son John on the homestead, he having 
been released at the close of the war, and being able to prove that 
he had not taken arms against the colonies was reinstated. Mrs. 
Land had too many sorrowtul memories to care to stay and the 
younger son, Robert, insisted it would be a waste of time, **We 
have left a better country than this and I know there must be a 
better land further west and I am going to find it.'* Two ot the 
elder sons remained and the rest started on foot for the weary 
tramp to the unknown region of Canada. John accompanied 
them for two days trying to persuade them to stay, picturing the- 
dangers they would have to meet, and telling of the hardships 
from the fierce Indians of the west, and the almost certainty of a 
slow death from star\ation in that cold uihospitable land. Fail- 
ing to shake his brother's re. olution or his mother's determination 
to share her Benjamin's fortune he gave up and weeping, bade 
them farewell. 

The long wearisome journey came to an end at last and they 
too reached the Niagara River and crosred where the husband and 
father had crossed nine years before. 

At Niagara ^hey remained nearly two years, Robert's gun and 
traps and work he could get to do, supporting them. During the 
second year they heard from a trader that there was a white man 
settled at the **head of the lake" whose name he thought was 
Land, and in spite of herself the * widow" was startled. Could 
it be possible that this wa? the husband so long mourned as dead? 
No! the account she had heard was too circumstantial. Still the 
idea would not leave her. It grew at last into a hope and further 
reports raised it almost to a certainty. Again the line of march 
was taken up, this time with eager hopefulness, and one day the 
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settler Robert Land, sitting moodily in hi» solitary doorway, was 
surprised to see a tall young man, followed by a middle-aged wo- 
man and two well*grown girls, approaching. Imagine his as- 
tonishment, and the joy ot all at this unexpected reunion, this 
literally ''raising from the dead," the mutual explanation, the 
history of their wanderings, and the final contented settling down 
to make a new home, 

Robert Lnnd^s hopeless apathy vanished under the influence 
of his family's love, and his son Robert's energ)*. A cabin was 
built of logs, a piece of ground broken up with a hoe, and the 
first crop planted. The gun and trap still formed their main de- 
pendence for a year or so, till the first bag of grain for flour was 
carried on Robert Jr's. back to Niagara to be ground. After 
that everything prospered with them, till Robert Sr. was stricken 
with paralysis, and lay bed*ridden for eight years before his death 
which occurred in 1822. 

The three elder sons, Abel, William and Ephraim, joined the 
family here a few years after they got settled and taking up land 
around their father prospered with him. The war of 1812 entail- 
ed many hardships on them and their families. I'hey were all on 
service through it. Two of them, Robert and Abel, were officers 
in the 3rd Lincoln militia and served their countrv well. 

Whether it was from his experience with them during the re- 
bellion of 1776, or the bias his mind got after hearing of the des- 
truction of his family^ Robert Land developed an intense hatred 
of Indians after he became bed-ridden. As was the custom in 
those days, his rifle and powder hung on the wall, and if he heard 
an Indian's voice he would, with his sound hand, reach for his 
rifie, shake out the priming, put in fresh, and lie with his weapon 
ready for use till the poor Indian was gone. 

The settlers never had any trouble with the aborigines here. 

The foregoing reads like a chapter from a novel yet it is only 
a history of one U.E. Loyalist family's sufferings, hardships and 
oppressions. I venture to say that with a change in the names 
and a few details it is the history of three-fourths ot the oppressed 
and devoted band whose love for English freedom, and England's 
flag, drove them to seek new homes to replace those ravaged and 
destroyed in the sacred name of *' Liberty." 
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PREFACE- 




ILLIAM HAMILTON MERRITT, the author of the follow- 
ing " Personal Narrative," was born at Bedford in the State 
of New York, on July 8d, 1798. He became a resident of 
Upper Canada in 1796, and served through the war of 1812, 
first as lieutenant and subsequently as captain in the Pro- 
vincial Dragoons. In 1824 he succeeded in forming a com- 
pany to construct the Welland Canal, of which he became agent and 
manager. In 1832 he was elected to represent the County of Haldi- 
mand in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, for which he 
continued to sit until the union of the two Provinces, when he was 
elected for the north riding of the County of Lincoln. In 1848 he 
became a member of the Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration as Presi- 
dent of the Council, and in 1850 was appointed Commissioner of 
Public Works, but resigned a few months later. He continued to 
represent the same constituency in the Legislative Assembly until 
1860, when he was elected to the Legislative Council for the Niagara 
District. He died on July 5th,. 1862, near Cornwall, while on his way 
to the sea shore in the hope of restoring his health. 

The Personal Narrative, now printed verbatim for the first time, 
was prepared by him while a prisoner of war in the United States. 
It is written on foolscap paper and the pages were originally num- 
bered from 1 to 25, but pages 17, 18, 19 and 20 have been lost. 

EC. 



Personal Narrative. 



On the 27th June, 1812, a man arrived at Thos. Clark's, Esqr., 
with the news of war being proclaimed by the Pre8[iden]t of [the] 
U[nited] S[tates]. The news flew like lightning over the country. 
The flank companies and other volunteer corps were immediately 
ordered out. We had one Regt. of regulars, the 41 st, in the Upper 
Province, that is, above Kingston, say, York, Ft. George, Queenston, 
Chippawa, Fort Erie, Amherstburg, Sandwich and St. Joseph. The 
country was well aware of the strength and population of the U. S. 
and turned out with a desire and determination of doing their duty. 
At the same time they were acting under the impression of being 
eventually conquered. I heard [at] 12 o'clock P. M. on the night of 
the 27th of the declaration of war, by Mr. Gulp. 

(I was then carrying on the farm with several hands, everything 
[was] in great forwardness.) Not believing it, I mounted my horse 
in the morning [and] had not rode further than Shipman's when, to 
my great surprise, I met the capt[ain]s of companies assembling their 
men as fast as possible. What my feelings were at that time can- 
not easily be described. I had been appointed Lieut, to a m[ilitia] 
troop of horse a few weeks prior, [and] wa« confident they would be 
immediately put on service. I had many powerful and weighty 
reasons for not entering the ser[vice], tho' not having heard from R* 
since their leaving the country, and fearing the worst, I scarcely 
cared what became of me. In the course of the morning I received 
an order from my father, who was appointed Maj[or] com[mandin]g 
the cavalry in the Upper Province, to assemble the men in my vicin- 
ity and march down to Ft. George as soon as possible. (The men I 
had employed all belonged to the different volunteer comp[anie]s 
which they joined. My mother was left alone on the farm. Seeing 
so noble a spirit of resistance spreading among all classes, I deter- 
mined to give up every other pursuit and devote my life and time 
solely to the service of my country. For many reasons, at that time 
no person was more ready to risque it than myself.) On receiving 
the news the men had all assembled by the next morning. Accord- 
ingly we moved off and joined the main body at the Court House in 
Niagara at 2 P. M., 28th inst. [We] kept patroles up and down the 
river, momentarily expecting an attack, altho' the Americans had not 
heard of war being proclaimed till notified by us. Expresses having 
been sent to him. Gen. Brock arrived this even[ing.] All hands were 

*Mi8s Catharine B. Prendergast, afterwards Mrs. Merritt. 
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busily employed iu preparing for our defence. [On the] 29th I had 
the honor of being presented to him. The troop was under the com- 
[man]d of Capt. Alex. Hamilton, my mast intimate and particular 
friend. They were composed of the choicest and best young men in 
the country. [On] the 30th I received an order to repair to Chippawa 
with 20 men, and place myself under the command of Col. Clark, 2d 
Linc[oln] Mil[itia]. At this time Capt. Geo. Hamilton was about 
raising another troop of M[ilitia] Drag[oons] at this place. Wm. 
Merritt was to have been cornet of the 1st troop, Jno. Secord lieuten- 
ant, and Pell Major, corn[et] of the 2d do. I had the charge of the 
volunteers at this post, all amounting to about 40 men. Our time 
was constantly taken up in drilling, patroling and parading. As we 
heard of the enemy's collecting a large force opposite we expected an 
attack nightly, especially on [the] 4th July. On the 3d I attained 
my 19th year. I remained between this post and Fort Erie till the 
20th, when I was relieved by Capt. Geo. Hamilton ; some dispute 
having arisen between him and Col. Clark in respect to the same, his 
troop fell through. Most of the men were turned over to ours. 
Major Merritt appointed John Pell Major cornet vice Wm. Merritt 
(I am sorry to say by which means the latter became a ruined man.*) 
Capt. H[ainilton] and myself quartered in my fathers house in 
Niagara. On the 28th July I got leave to visit the 12 M[ile] Creek. 
[I] had not arrived many hours when I was followed by my father 
with 6 men, with orders to proceed to Delaware town on River 
Thames without delay and endeavour to keep up the communication 
with Amherstburg, as the exterminating Gen. Hull had taken posses- 
sion of Sandwich [and] sent parties as far as the D[elaware] Town 
with his proclamations. We were apprehensive Amh[her8tburg] 
would fall. Col. Procter, 41st, had gone up to command. I was 
well pleased with the excursion, as I wished to see service, since I 
had commenced — anything new is pleasing. My poor mother was 
almost distracted at the idea of my going to so dangerous a place, or 
rather where there was a probability of there being any fighting. I 
immediately prepared for my departure and set off at 2 A. M., 29th 
July, with six of the best men in the troop. On the 31st [we] arrived 
at Oxford. Col. Bostwick was there with the militia, who had just 
assembled. I heard of Mr. Watsonf being at Del[aware] Town with 
ten or twelve men. I pushed on with a design of surprising him. A 
few miles before I arrived at the place [I] fell in with Mr. Tiflany; 
who apprised me of Watson being at Allen's with a number of men 
well armed, likewise that the country would all join him. I sent 

''He joined the enemy in 1813 and fled to the United States.— Ed. 
tSimon Z. Watson, a surveyor, who had joined the invaders. — Ed. 
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back for Col. Bost[wick] to send on a few of his men. I took posses- 
sion of a house about 6 miles from Allen's. [We] called ourselves 
Amer[ican8]. The people discovered their sentiments to us. I got a 
dozen of them prisoners, [and] detained all but one till morning, when 
B[ostwick] arrived. We moved on [and] took 2 of the party. [We] 
surrounded old Allen's house but the traitor (Watson) had made his 
escape. We took old Allen and the two prisoners with us and re- 
turned to Oxford. I left a serg[ean]t and 4 men there. [I] heard 
of Maj. Chambers's approach [and] met him at Burford. He desired 
me to return to Ft. George with the prisoners and apply for more 
cavalry to join him. On my return Gen. Brock had sailed for York. 
I followed him in a boat and reported myself. He was very well 
pleased with ray proceedings [and] sent me back with the cornet and 
28 men. I was too well satisfied with my command to be long 
joining Maj. Chamb[ers]. He was at Oxford with 40 reg[ular8] and 
100 m[ilitia]. I left Chippawa at 1 a. m. Tuesday, July 28, with 1 
off[icer] and 18 [men]. 

On the 8th August I was going with a party to Del[aware] 
Town. [I] was countermanded and returned to Burford. [On] the 
10th Aug. [I] heard of a party of the enemy's horse being at Long 
Point. [I] followed them with 20 of mine till we arrived at Dover 
without hearing of them. Next day [we] proceeded nearly to Port 
Talbot when we discovered they had not been down, [and] returned, 
not a little chagrined. 

Capt. G. Hamilton, Askin, Rolph, &c., were volunteers with 
M[ajor] Chambers. On the 9th August the gallant and celebrated 
Brock arrived with the flank companies of the York Militia, and 
Capt. Hatt's f[Iank] c[ompany] from the Niag[araJ Di8t[rict]. He 
addressed all the militia present [and | told them of his determination 
of proceeding immediately to Amherstburg and driving the enemy 
out* of the country, requesting all willing to defend their country at 
the risque of their lives to volunteer their services, which they all did 
to a man. He selected 350 of the best men [and] sent the rest home, 
as the boats would hold no more. I was sent by land to Del[aware] 
Town to prevent any party penetrating by that direction. [I] went 
by way of Port Talbot [and] was placed under Col. Talbot's com- 
[man]d. After remaining three days there [I] sent an express to 
C[olonel] Tal[bot], requesting permission to proceed on as far as prac- 
ticable towards Sandwich. Accordingly, on the 15th inst., I received 
a discretional order to act as I thought proper, and moved on. Most 
unfortunately, the day before I reached Sandwich Detroit was cap- 
tured. I could hardly have met with a more serious disappointment ; 
being the first that was sent on the expedition and having more 



fatij^ue and trouble than any other ^corps, and being deprived of the 
glory in sharing in the capture was truly annoying to both the men 
and myself. 

Gen. Brock arrived at Amherstburg on Friday, the 14th Aug. 
Again addressed the men. [On the] 16th [he] moved up toSandwicL 
The enemy retired on his approach. [He] erected a couple of bat- 
teries opposite Detroit fort and town, summoned Hull to surrender, 
which he refused, opened the batteries in the afternoon. [They] had 
little or no effect On the 16th, Sunday, with that promptness so 
very conspicuous in his character, [he] crossed the river with about 
700 Indians under the celebrated Tecumthe, 350 regulars and about 
430 militia. [His] whole force [was] 1480. [The] Indians were sent 
in[to] the wood. [The] reg[ulars] and militia marched up the plain, 
or rather ro€ul, till within 300 yards of the fort where they filed off to 
the left in a deep ravine. At the same time our batteries were play- 
ing away from the opposite shore with effect. The exterminating 
General, thinking warm work was about commencing, thought proper 
to surrender with 2500 men, &c., &c. 

I arrived at Sandwich on the I7th. Gen. Brock had left it for 
the Niagara Frontier. I crossed over and acted under the orders of 
Col. Procter. [I] was busily engaged in collecting horses, &c., which 
were concealed about the country. I wrote two letters to R. by Mr. 
Williams and another. [I] was detained at this place three weeks. 
On 7th September left it for Fort George, where we arrived on the 
15th. We were in momentary expectation of an attack from Gen. 
Rennselaer, who had collected a large force opposite Queenston and 
Ft. Erie. 

Our duty at this time was very severe. [We were] up all night 
and slept in the day. Cornet Pell Major was stationed with a party 
at Ft. Erie. On the 9th October the enemy succeeded in cutting out 
two schooners near Ft. Erie, the Caledonia and Detroit. Comet 
Major volunteered to bring off the latter with a few men from under 
the enemy's shore, [but] was mortally wounded and several of his 
men slightly, some severely. [He] was taken down to Chippawa. I 
went to see him on the 12th but a few minutes before I arrived he 
made his exit. I returned to make arrangements for his interment 
on the following day. Early in the morning Capt. H[amilton] and 
myself, who slept in the same room, were alarmed by a gun. We 
had just slipped on our jackets and swords when they were repeated, 
and a sad scene ensued. Women and children [were] running in all 
directions and soldiers [were] repairing to their posts. We ran to 
our barracks and with much difficulty and danger succeeded in 
getting out our horses, as the stables were in range of the American 
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guns which were leveled at the court house. We received orders to 
repair to Queenston as soon as possible, as the enemy had landed. 
We galloped up as far as Durham s where we met our troops that had 
been driven from the field and the wounded coming out. Gen. Brock, 
we heard, was killed a few moments before. In short, for young 
soldiers we had the most dismal prospects before us that possibly can 
be conceived. The enemy was magnified to 5000 men and con- 
tinually crossing without our being able to annoy them. Our few 
but gallant fellows that had been beaten back and dispersed over the 
field were now collecting. The wounded [were] meeting us from the 
field. Col. McDonald, Provincial] A. D. C. to the Gen[eral]* was 
brought three miles by two soldiers, mortally wounded. A cir- 
cumstance that damped our minds most was the loss of our gallant 
and much lamented Brock. In him we lost a host. All ranks 
and descriptions of people placed such implicit reliance on his skill, 
bravery, and good judgment, that led by him they were confident of 
success. To revenge his death they were determined to make an 
effort. (The 49th Regt. had arrived while we were at Detroit) Gen. 
Sheiff arriving from Ft. George at this moment took the command, 
collected the flank companies of militia, a few of the 4l8t and the 
remainder of the 49th companies who had been engaged in the morn- 
ing. I was sent on the right to prevent their coming down the 
mountain undiscovered. Capt. Norton with 70 Indians was before 
me. He crossed the fields, gained the mountain, drove in their flank- 
ing parties and attacked their main body. [He] was repulsed with 
some loss, as he had so few men. G[eneral] Sheif made an oblique 
movement to the right, gained the mountain and advanced to Phelp's 
fields. We remained here an hour [waiting] for a detachment of the 
41st from Chippawa. Col. Clark arriving with his men the attack 
was made. I was previously sent to hurry on Capt. Bullock. They 
came on double-quick, gained the field about five minutes after the 
action commenced [and] pushed on. The enemy fled in a few minutes 
in- the greatest disorder. We made 900 and odd prisoners. Capt. 
Holcroft behaved with the greatest coolness [and] kept his 6 pounder 
exposed to [the] fire of the enemy's long guns during the action. Mr, 
McKenney's conduct was conspicuous for bravery during the day. It 
would be impossible to describe the feelings of our yx)ung soldiers at 
this moment, having entered the action with the idea, if successful, of 
two-thirds being killed or wounded, in 10 minutes to have all the 
enemy in our possession with a loss of not more than 12 or 13 on our 
side. It was a most fortunate circumstance for us [and] gave new 

*Lient.-Go]. John Macdonnell, Attorney General of Upper Canada. 
fMajor General Roger Hale Sheaffe. 
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life to everything. Only the loes of our brave general. On the 
night before Maj. Merritt and a number of officers were with him. 
He expected an attack, was round himself giving orders for a strict 
lookout, was very anxious for it to take place, as he had great con- 
fidence in his new raised men. At 4 a. m. a dragoon arrived with the 
intelligence of an attack having been made at Queenston. He 
mounted and rode up without an attendant. The morning was break- 
ing as he arrived. Perceiving our shells [were] not reaching the 
enemy's batteries he rode up [and] ordered more powder. The mortar 
threw one or two with great effect. At that moment 500 of the 
enemy appeared within 20 yards of the battery on the mountain in 
his rear. He ordered the few artillerymen with him to retreat and 
ran down the mountain exposed to a very heavy fire. Capt. Dennis, 
49th, com[manding] the post with 2 flank companies 49th and part of 
4 comp[anie]s militia, expecting an attack gave orders for the guard 
to fire on the first boat that was launched. About J after 3 the 
enemy launched a boat, the guard fired, the men repaired to their 
posts and drove them back with immense slaughter [and] took 150 
prisoners. About 500 had succeeded in landing above under cover of 
the darkness and bank and gained the brow of the mountain. The 
guard at that place had left it and joined their comrades under the 
hill. They were not perceived till they were in the rear of Gen. 
Brock's battery. He rallied about 30 of the grenadiers [and] was 
preparing to charge the 500 when he received a random shot through 
the left breast. He fell in the act of cheering his men. His last 
words were, Piiah on, my brave fellows. Col. McDonald, who was 
near them, called on the men about him to revenge his death, which 
they were well disposed to do. He succeeded with about 75 militia 
and regulars in gaining the mountain on their left, exposed to a cross 
fire all the time. They formed and advanced, drove the enemy to the 
summit of the hill, when Capt. Williams, 49th, was badly wounded in 
the head, C[olonel] McD[onald] had his horse shot and received a 
mortal wound through his body. The loss of the two com[manding] 
officers threw the men in[to] disorder. The enemy took courage 
[and] advanced. Our men made a precipitate retreat down the 
mountain and retired to Durham's, where we met them. 

Gen. Brock. was taken to Niagara and interred with the greatest 
solemnity. The enemy gave him a salute, which was highly honor- 
able to them. We had drove them out of Ft. Niagara on the 13th, 
but, as our plan of operations was acting on the defensive, we did not 
take possession of it. They applied for an unlimited armistice, each 
to give the other thirty hours' notice when it was to be at an end. 
This was the most ruinous policy that could be adopted for us. The 
militia were kept out en masse doing nothing, consequently most of 
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them went home, as their property was suffering and [there was] no 
appearance of their being wanted on the frontier. The same pre- 
caution was taken by us as before. I was sent up to Turkey Point 
and established a line of communication from there to Fort George 
via Lake Erie. 

On the 20th Oct. I received the longj-looked for letter, which had 
been in the post oflSce between three and four months. My hopes and 
spirits were not a little raised on the perusal. 

In the latter end [of] Nov[ember] we were notified at Ft. Erie of 
the armistice being at an end. All was bustle and confusion. The 
militia [were] ordered out, a general alarm spread immediately. 
(Not to appear so much alarmed as we really were, knowing the 
immense force [that] would be opposed [to] us under the proclama- 
tion [of] General Smith,*) a general commanding along the whole line, 
was to commence as soon as the 30 hours expired. It continued the 
whole day between Fts. George and Niagara, with little effect on 
either side except damaging a few houses in Niagara. (The Court 
House had been burned on the 13th Oct.) 

I was sent up to Detroit [on] the niorn[ing] of the 25th Nov. 
with dispatches, money, &c., &c., with a guard of four men. I arrived 
there on the fourth day after leaving Ft. George, crossed the ice on 
the mouth of the River Thames on the 1st Dec. on my return, the 
earliest ever known. Mr. A. Williams, having been detained at 
Detroit, returned me the letter I gave him for R. 

[I] arrived at Niagara on the 4th December. On the night of 
the 28th Nov. the American's effected a landing at Trout's Ferryf 
under Capt. King with infantry and sailors. [They] surprised our 
guard, made most of them prisoners and succeeded in capturing our 
batteries and dismounting all our guns. Early in the morning of the 
29th we moved on from Ft. Erie and made prisoners about 39 men, 
with Capt. King, who had not time to recross. In this rencounter we 
lost a few men killed [and] 2 or 3 mil[itia] off[icers] wounded. The 
Norfolk militia behaved exceedingly well. Col. Bisshopp, who com- 
manded the right, arriving from Chippawa formed the few men he 
had with him at Frenchman's Creek. The enemy made their 
appearance in about 20 boats [and] advanced within half gun-shot. 
We opened our fire, they wheeled about and returned with some loss. 
On the 30th we expected an attack most certainly, as Gen. Smith had 
sent over a flag desiring Col. Bisshopp to surrender Fort Erie. He 
was given to understand it would be defended to the last. At 2 a. m. 
Ist Dec, Gen. Smith embarked his force, amounting to six thousand, 



^Brigadier General Alexander Smyth.— Ed. 
fBetween Fort Erie and Frenchman's Creek. — Ed. 
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with an intention of attacking. Col. Nichol, who happened to be 
going the rounds, mistaking the hour, ordered the reveUy* to be 
Bounded. Smith, thinking we were on the alert and prepared to re- 
ceive him, disembarked his men, making no further attempt during 
the campaign, altho' the militia of the country were kept out and on 
duty fully as severe as ever. 

[In] the latter of December I was sent with a party to Ft Erie 
as we expected an attack by means of the ice, and to prevent deser- 
tion, &C., &c., where I remained till the middle of February, during 
which time I wrote R. by a Mr. Willson. [As there was] no appear- 
ance of an attack on either side at this time, the militia [were] all 
sent home ; the flank companies' term of service expiring they were 
dismissed and the most of Captain Hamilton's dragoons. I was 
recalled to Niagara. 

Seeing nothing [was] likely to be done, I applied for leave and 
went to Kingston on my private concerns. [I] returned about the 
10th February, 1813, [and was] kept on duty till the 25th inst., when 
the troop was dismissed after a faithful and expensive service of 8 
months. They embalied themselves purely out of patriotic motives, 
found their own horses, clothing, appointments, &c., &c., only receiv- 
ing their rations and 9d per diem. They were likewise on their first 
formation the most respectable young men in the country. Many 
afterwards got commissions in militia corps. 

I omitted mentioning a brilliant affair at the right division, and 
a most shameful and disastrous one on the lake. Hearing of Gen. 
Winchester 8 approach towards Detroit, Capt. Muir was sent out with 
a body of Indians and regulars to make an attack upon Fort Wayne 
up the Miami in the latter part of December. He approached within 
a few miles of it when some scouts discovered Gen. Winchesters 
camp within a few miles of them. The force was too small to attack. 
He therefore destroyed his ammunition and returned to Amherst- 
burgh in three days which (sic) he was fifteen in advancing. Gen. 
Winchester, taking courage at his retiring, moved on at the rapids. He 
was met by a detachment of militia and Indians, who behaved in the 
most gallant manner. On the 20th Gen. Harrison encamped at the 
Rapids and Gen. W[inche8ter] advanced to the River Raisin and 
stockaded himself on the bank in a good position. Brigd Gen, 
Procter advanced quietly with all the force he could collect and 
attacked them at 3 a. m. on 22d January. They defended themselves 
gallantly. We succeeded in taking the Gen[eral] and his army 
prisoners. A great part were killed, 500 at least, about 600 taken 
[and] sent down to Ft. George, where they were paroled and sent 

*R©veme. 
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home to their own country, as we had invariably sent home all the 
militia that fell in our hands. In the latter end of November the 
American navy, under the command of Commodore Chauncey, drove 
our fleet into the harbor of Kingston, who a few months prior had 
complete command of the lake, not apprehending an enemy in that 
quarter. So ends the campaign of 1812, one of the most disastrous 
ones to the American arms and a most glorious one for the troops and 
inhabitants in Upper Canada. 

On the 25th Feb. I retired from the service, went home to the 
12 Mile Creek [and] entered into business, not wishing or thinking of 
entering it again. My father and Capt. Hamilton both entered pro- 
posals for raising a troop of Prov[incial] Dragoons to serve during 
the war. The former was accepted of. However, he getting tired of 
the exertion that attended it and private concerns calling him home, 
declined persevering in it. I received a note from Lt. Col. Harvey 
requesting I would undertake it, likewise Major Glegg and others. 
Thinking it probable we would have an active campaign the ensuing 
season, I commenced recruiting the 11th March under every possible 
disadvantage, as the men had to find horses for themselves. Lieut. 
Ingersoll was appointed by my father, consequently I continued him 
and appointed Mr. McKenney cornet, (this young man joined the 
militia dragoons as a private. He was with me during the campaign. 
His zeal and courage was conspicuous on every occasion. He was 
raised to the rank of quartermaster, no higher post being vacant) 
who soon raised his quota. On the 25th we were all in orders, 
fourteen days after I commenced. Our establishment was 42 r[ank 
and] file, which was conceived to be sufficient, as appointments could 
not be procured for them. They were all fine young men but badly 
mounted and equipped in every respect. My time was taken up in 
organizing them in the best manner I could. A line of communica- 
tion was established to Fort Erie with them. 

On the 20th April the campaign for 1813 opened with more 
vigilance than ever. We were reinforced with some of the Glen- 
garries, Newfoundland and King's. [The] militia were again called 
out. We were apprehensive of a serious attack from some quarters, 
as we perceived the enemy were collecting a large force on the 
Niagara Frontier and had a decided superiority on the lake. It was 
impossible for the duty to be more severe than at this crisis or the 
privations greater among all ranks. Both militia and regulars done 
their duty with alacrity and good will. 

On 27th April the enemy landed at York and captured it after 
a most gallant resistance by the grenadier company of the King's and 
a few others. The former were nearly all killed or wounded. We 
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had a ship on the stocks, which was destroyed, and a quantity of 
stores. The magazine was blown up by us [and] killed a number of 
their men. 

We were uncertain as to the fate of the place until the evening 
of the 29th, when I was sent to Burlington to bring down all the 
boats in that quarter, which I accomplished in 16 hours, for which 
service I received Brigd.-Gen. Vincent's thanks. Since Sir R. Hale 
Shief s retreat from York he commanded the centre division of the 
army. On the 2d May the enemy's fleet appeared in sight. Alarm 
guns were fired and every preparation made to give them a warm re- 
ception, as we expected an immediate attack at Ft. George since they 
[had] abandoned York. They anchored off the 4 Mile Creek [on the] 
American side where their camp was formed. From this till the 27th 
May every man was turned out at 2 o'clock [and] remained under 
arms during the night. Some men were 12 nights running on 

fiiard. A most laudable example was shewn them by the Gen[eral] 
taff and every officer, who equally shared their fatigues. Our small 
force were formed in three divisions. Col. Myers com[mande]d the 
left, composed of the Kings and 2 comp[anies] of militia to defend 
the coast from Ft. George to 4 Mile Creek. Capt. Fowler act[ed] as 
A. D. C. Col. Harvey [commanded] the right, consisting of 3 com- 
p[anie8] N[ew]f[ound]l[an]d and 41st, 3 Gleng[arry], 4 [of] 49th and 
3 of militia, from Fort George to Queenston. The remainder of the 
49th and militia composed the reserve under Gen. Vincent to act as 
occasion might require in the rear of Ft. George. We had alarms 
almost every night. Col. H[arvey] and myself rode to within 2 
miles of Queenston and back, nearly all night, and slept in the day. 
On the 25th, they commenced cannonading Fort George, which 
for want of ammunition we were unable to return. They burned all 
the buildings in it. On the 27th at 4 a. m. they were discovered 
approaching us under a thick heavy fog off the 4 Mile Creek [on the] 
Amer[ican] side in a number of boats and scows in three brigades 
covered by their shipping and Ft. Niagara. Our left division were 
ordered back in a ravine, as the enemy completely enfiladed the plain 
and shore with shot and shells from the fleet and fort. 

I was sent up to order down part of Lt.-Col. Harvey's division 
on the right. As the fog was so very heavy we could not discover their 
movements on the opposite side; the Gen[eral] was apprehensive they 
meditated an attack likewise on our right by which means only the 
gren[a]d[ier] comp[any] [of the] N[ew]f[ound]land [Regiment] was 
brought into action of the right division ; 3 comp[anies] Glengarry, 
2 mil[itia], 1 of N[ew]f[ound]land, was posted in advance to oppose 
the landing of the whole Amer[ican] army. At 9 they commenced 
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landing at Crookston. The major part of our advance was killed. 
They were supported by the King's, who suffered nearly as much, as 
the enemy had gained the bank on their approach. They were com- 
pelled to fall back on the reserve, which were posted in Gordon's 
ravine. I was sent for the 49th, which were formed in the centre, 
our whole force not exceeding eight hundred men. We remained 
marching and countermarching, retreating and advancing till the 
enemy had advanced nearly within musket shot, when a retreat was 
ordered. The 24 p[ounde]r battery was left by its officer after firing 
one shot, by which means we were totally unable to annoy them. We 
formed again at the barracks near the Council House when I was 
sent up to order down the L[igh]t Comp[any] of the Kings which 
we understood was at the 8 Mile Creek. I rode through the woods 
round the Amer[ican] right flank [and] followed up the lake till I 
arrived at the 20 Mile Creek (was two hours on the road) where I 
met Com[raan]d[er] Barclay with his sailors and the Kings. We 
hurried on to JShipman's where I learned the army had retreated to 
DeCoo's. I took the party through the woods [and] arrived there at 
9 o'clock. Next morning the militia were allowed to remain or follow 
the army. This was a sad day for many besides myself. I went 
home, prepared my kit and with a heavy heart bid adieu, as I 
thought, to the place of my nativity for a long time. I was de- 
termined to share the fate of the army, which retreated on to Bur- 
lington with very little delay. I was ordered to remain at the Forty 
till driven in by the enemy. They were slow in approaching. I re- 
mained about the 12 till the 29th, when they advanced with most of 
the army. [On] the Ist June I was driven back from the Forty to 
Stoney Creek. The enemy advanced on the 6th. after many petty 
skirmishes in which I lost 7 men, to Stoney Creek, where they en- 
camped to the number of 3000 and about 1500 at Jones's on the lake. 
We were now driven to our last resources. We had retired from 
Fort Erie on [the] 28th. Our only position was Burlington, which 
they would have attacked next day. We had no works. Our 
troops [were] much fatigued and dispirited. In the evening of the 6th. 
they had drove in our piquets, some distance from Stoney Creek. We 
were all under arms in the night when the bold and daring design of 
attacking their camp was carried in[to] execution. The 49th and 
part of the King's were ordered to march, amounting to 500 men. 
The light companies of each composed the advance, all under the 
com[man]d of Brigd.-General Vincent. [When] they arrived within 
a mile of the enemy's camp [they] halted and had the guns examined ; 
none were allowed to be loaded. They moved on, surprised and made 
prisoners their pickets. [They charged the front line of the enemy 
500 in number double quick [and] routed them without the loss of a 
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man on our side. The easy dispersion of these men threw ours in 
confusion, which gave the main body time to form on our right. 
They poured in a most destructive fire and commenced firing from 
their artillery, which were posted on an eminence in our front. Col. 
Plenderleath assembled about 30 men, made a most vigorous and suc- 
cessful charge upon their guns and succeeded in capturing them and 
making Genls. Cfhandler and Winder prisoners, which secured us the 
victory, as the enemy immediately retreated and left us in possession 
of the field. We could not get off but two guns and limbers for 
the want of horses; they were all killed. On appearance of day we 
drew off all our troops fearing [that] when the enemy seen our 
numbers they would renew the action. Col. Vincent having been 
thrown off his horse, lost himself in the wood. I was sent back by 
Col. Harvey to look for him over the field. He supposed he was 
either killed or wounded. On my return to near Gage's house I fell 
upon an American sentry. He allowed me to approach him. With 
my blue jacket [he] took me for one of his own officers. I made him 
prisoner and discovered they had possession of the house with fifty 
men. I moved off with the sentry and another prisoner, who made 
his appearance, and brought them to the main body. The Americans 
retreated this day as far as the Forty. We were on the point of 
retreating when Gen. Vincent made his appearance. 

On the 7th our fleet made its appearance. I was sent on [in] the 
advance [and] arrived at the Forty a few minutes after the Ameri- 
can] rear guard left it. Major Dennis arrived shortly after. We 
pursued them and made many prisoners. The militia assembled in 
all quarters and added much to their annoyance. 

On the 10th [we] pushed on our advance under Colonel Bisshopp 
to the 12 and 10 Mile Creeks. Lieut. Fitzgibbon had the command 
of a party of 50 men on the advance. His principal post was De- 
Coo's house, Beaver Dams. Cornet McKenney was attached to him. 
On the 20th Lt. Barnard, Fitzgibbon, Cummings, McKenney and 
myself were sent to Tice Hone's, nearly falling in with Col. Chapin's 
party. On the 24th Col. Barstlaer (Boerstler) was sent out with 600 
men, 2 field pieces and Chapin's party to engage Fitzgibbon and de- 
stroy the house. They came through St. Davids [by] the mountain 
road. He got information of it, sent to Col. Deharen (De Haren) 
who was at Brown's, 10 M[ile] Creek, with a party of regulars and 
Indians, chiefly Cognawagas from Lower Canada, who came up a few 
days before. He sent them up by the Doctor s (Prendergast s ?) 
They placed themselves in Hover's (Hoover's) fields [and] waited till 
the army had nearly passed, when they opened a sharp fire from be- 
hind the fence and in the wood. It threw the enemy in confusion 
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-for the moment. They rallied and drove the Indians near a mile. 
They ran back, got on the enemy's left flank and drove them back in 
turn with loss. The enemy formed in Miller's fields. Fitzgibbon, at 
this instant arriving, gained the wood exposed to a heavy fire of 
grape and canister. He perceived the Indians [were] tired of the 

(Pages 17, 18, 19 and 20 of the MS. are here missing.) 

took the other for Americans, exchanged several 
and did not find out the mistake till we arrived at the Forty Mile 
Creek. On our return we gave the necessary information, expecting 
the army to advance to meet him. However, nothing transpired till 
the 4th December. (Gen. McClure advanced as far as the 20 and 
returned.) On the 5th Col. Murray was allowed to advance as far as 
the 40, with orders not to proceed farther. On the 8th Capt. Martin 
and myself was sent on to the 20 to secure some flour. Hearing my 
father was allowed to return home I persuaded Capt. Martin to 
advance as far as the 12, which he did, brought away my father [and] 
returned to the 40 that night. [We] reported our proceedings to Col. 
Murray. We made ^ doz[en] prisoners and killed one man. He was 
not well pleased with [our] stretching orders. However, [he] 
advanced himself to the 20 [and] sent me to the 12 where I fell in 
with a flag of truce. [I] detained it till I received an order for its 
release. [I] collected about 40 militia as an advance guard. In the 
night [I] was sent up to the Beaver Dams. Early in the evening [I] 
discovered the town on fire. Col. Murray moved on to the 12. In 
the evening [we] collected all the axes in the neighborhood with a 
determination of storming F[or]t George. On our arrival they left 
it. Our troops took up a position on the river. [We] took many 
prisoners on the line, the movement was so sudden the renegades had 
not time to make their escape. Gen. Vincent arrived on the 13th 
with the remainder of the forces. We had been every night up 
endeavoring to get down boats for crossing the river. Fort Niagara 
was the great object. I was sent over with a flag to Lewiston to 
endeavor to ascertain their force. Capt. Kerby was sent up to 
Burlington to bring down the boats, which he did with the greatest 
expedition. Gen. Drummond and staff" arrived on the I7th. Part of 
the boats was brought to Wilson s. The troops were assembled there 
every night for the purpose of crossing. On the 18th I was taken 
very ill owing to the excessive fatigue we had all undergone for 
eight nights previous, and was sent home by Gen. Vincent, where I 
was confined for a fortnight. 

On the evening of the 19th the troops were all privately 
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embarked, surprised the fort and captured it with very little opposi- 
tion [and] drove them from Lewiston and Schlosser. After delaying 
till the Ist November (sic) our troops crossed at Black Bock. After 
a sharp engagement with the militia, drove them and took possession 
of Buffalo. [We] burned every house we came across in retaliation 
for the town of Niagara. Thus ended the campaign of 1813. In 
ou^ dash we recovered the whole country excepting Amherstburgh, 
which was not worth keeping at present, and all owing to the ability 
of Colonel Murray. 

I omitted mentioning a few gallant attempts in the month of 
July. Imprimia, Sir James Yeo formed the bold and daring design 
of cutting out the enemy's fleet at Sacketts Harbor. Hearing the 
Pike was launched and fitted out, he took about 500 soldiers and 
sailors [and] arrived near the harbor at 2 a. m. [He] had his boats 
drawn up in the wood intending attacking the next night. In the 
day [he] reconnoitred the situation of the fleet [and] came back in 
high spirits. He was sure of capturing the whole, when he was in- 
formed two of his soldiers was missing. He immediately gave up 
the design, disembarked (aic) his men and returned to Kingston. 

In the latter end of June Col. Clark crossed at Schlosser with 30 
men, took as many prisoners, destroyed a quantity of stores and 
brought away one or two pieces of cannon, 

[In] the beginning of July Col. Bisshopp crossed at Black Rock, 
burned the navy-yard [and] destroyed an immense quantity of public 
property. He was repeatedly urged to disembark (sic) and return, 
[but] imagining himself too secure [he] remained till the enemy 
collected a force. He was mortally wounded and lost a number of 
men before they could disembark and get out of musket shot. His 
loss was severely felt in the Upper Province. He was a good officer, 
an excellent man and a real friend to the country. 

The troops were all put in winter quarters [and] the greatest 
activity prevailed in repairing the forts. I was fortunately stationed 
at Shipman's, 12 Mile Creek, where I remained till the middle of May, 
1814, when I was ordered to Fort George. We erected a new fort at 
Missasaugua Point, by that name, and one on Queenaton Heights by 
the name of Fort Drummond. The fleet had captured Oswego this 
month, took a quantity of provisions [and] threw in a good supply to 
Fts. George and Niagara. Capt. Popham with a party of 200 seamen 
went up Sandy Creek near Sackett's Harbor after some American 
boats. They were all captured, and almost every boat belonging to 
the fleet. 

Knowing the large force that was collected at BuflFalo was about 
invading this poor unfortunate frontier again, the duty became very 
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severe. The enemy had landed at Dover, Long Point, under Col. 
Camel (Campbell), burned every thing they fell in with and 
disembarked. 

On the third of July (my birthday) they made a landing at Ft. 
Erie, surrounded the place, which only consisted of 130 men, which 
of course was obliged to surrender. On the 4th [they] pushed on to 
Chippawa, skirmishing with our rear-guard, a few dragoons under 
Cornet Horton. Our troops retired to their position at Chippawa. 
A few Indians and militia arriving, Gen. Riall thought proper to 
make a dash at them on the 5th. 

I was sent down on the 4th to Ft. George. We expected their 
fleet hourly to make its appearance and threaten the forts, by which 
means Gen. R[iall] was under the necessity of dividing his small 
force. However, he marched out, gave them battle and was beaten. 
Had the enemy done their duty our whole army must have been taken, 
as they had five times our numbers. I was ordered up in the evening 
and detained with part of the troop. Cornet McKenney was attached 
to Col. Scott's district at Burlington. On the 8th the enemy cut a 
road, erected a battery and launched some boats, unperceived by our 
pickets or patroles. Had they crossed it would have effectually cut 
off our retreat. Gen. Riall left his position and retired to the forts, 
burning Fort Drummond, &c. Capt. Hamilton and myself remained 
behind watching the movements of the enemy till night. On the 9th 
I was sent in the country to watch the movements of the enemy 
with about 20 dragoons, in the neighborhood of 12 Mile Creek and 
Beaver Dams, where I kept up the communication with Gen. Riall 
and Burlington. The militia had all retired to Burlington, driving off 
their cattle, &c. On the 16th I was sent to Burlington to order Col. 
Scott down with nearly his whole force, 103d, Indians and militia. 
On my return Gen. Riall moved out, formed a junction with him at 
20 Mile Creek, pushed out pickets of militia to the Four Mile Creek 
[at] St. Davids, by which means we kept the communication open 
with Ft. George. The Glengarries arrived on the 18th. Our force 
under Gen. Riall consisted of 200 Royals, 150 Kings, 600 of 103d, 
400 Glengarries, 850 incorp[orated] militia, 1000 sedentary militia and 
Indians. In the three forts [were] about 600 men. On the 21st Gen. 
Brown moved down and encamped near Ft. George. We proceeded 
on [and] took possession of Queenston, making a few prisoners. 
About 30 officers and men had volunteered under Capt. Fitzgibbon to 
hover round the enemy's camp and obtain information. Of these I 
was one. We remained in Queenston all night. Three of us went 
down to their out pickets at Camp's farm [and] kept a good lookout. 
Nine officers breakfasted at Smith's in the morning. [We] was 
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surprised by a party of dragoons. Most of us gained the mountain. 
Four or five were made prisoners. Here we made a stand and kept 
in check the 150 dragoons until their infantry had completely out- 
flanked us. We fired fifty rounds per man. We returned to St. 
Davids, where about 20 militia were keeping 150 them [in] check. We 
ran down to support them. After firing a few rounds, as they did 
not advance, we retired to the wood, where we received an order to 
move back to the 10 Mile Creek. Four officers of our party remained 
in the rear, were surrounded, and after a short but gallant resistance, 
were made prisoners. [We] remained at the 10 that evening. Next 
day, 24th, our number being reduced to eleven, [we] took an excursion 
to Mr. Birch's and Roreback's. [We] fell in with a party of 30 horse- 
men, gave them a volley, [and] they broke. We rushed on [and] 
gave [them] another fire, when they disappeared, some up and the 
others down to Queenston. We returned to Bessey's. Next morning, 
the 25th, I was under the necessity of returning to headquarters to 
arrange some matters about the troop. My father was taken very 
ill. Col. Drummond arrived in the afternoon. [We] heard of the 
enemy retiring to Chippawa. [I] was ordered to Lundy's Lane in 
the evening with him. We marched all night [and] arrived there 
at daylight. 



Editor's Note. 



Colonel William Claus was the eldest son of Colonel Daniel Claus 
and grandson of Sir William Johnson. After serving for some time 
as an oflScer in the 60th Regiment, or Royal Americans, he entered 
the Indian Department as a lieutenant during the American Revolu- 
tion. When Lieut-Colonel John Butler died in 1796, he was strongly 
recommended as his successor as superintendent at Niagara. He 
became the senior deputy superintendent of that department upon 
McKee's death in 1799. On nominating him for this post, in a 
despatch to the Duke of Portland, Major-General Prescott wrote : 

•* With respect to the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
McKee, I think it ray duty to recommend to your Grace's consideration 
Captain William Claus, the present senior superintendent. Exclusive 
of any pretensions which he might be induced to entertain in his own 
nnind in consequence of the services of his grandfather, the late Sir 
Wm. Johnson, of his father, the late Colonel Claus, who served thirty 
odd years in the Military and Indian Departments, or of his own 
services of twenty years, the circumstance of the Indians entertain- 
ing a very high respect and veneration for the memory of his grand- 
father and father, together with a great personal regard and attach- 
ment to himself, appears to me to be of very considerable weight. 
His having likewise (in addition to his other qualifications) been bom 
and brought up, as it were, among the Indians, and possessing an 
activity and disposition peculiarly pleasing to that sort of people will, 
I have reason to believe, render his succession to the office of the late 
Mr. McKee more satisfactory to all the Indian Nations and more bene- 
ficial to His Majesty's service (especially if the active services of the 
Indians should become necessary) than that of any other person I 
could recommend." 

He was subsequently appointed Colonel of the Militia of the 
County of Lincoln and a member of the Legislative Council. 

Matthew Elliott was engaged in trading with the Indians beyond 
the Ohio at the beginning of the American Revolution. He aban- 
doned the whole of his property, which was confiscated, and joined 
Lieut. Governor Hamilton at Detroit, by whom he was appointed 



captain in the Indian Department. He accompanied Captain Bird in 
his raid into Kentucky in 1780 and subsequently commanded a body 
of Indians in the actions of Blue Licks and Sandusky in which the 
frontiersmen of Kentucky and Pennsylvania were defeated with severe 
loss. In 1790 he was appointed assistant agent for the western 
Indians and was promoted to be Deputy Superintendent at Amherst- 
burg in 1795. He was hastily dismissed from this office in 1798 in 
consequence of a quarrel with Captain Maclean, the military com- 
mandant, but was reinstated in 1808, when war seemed imminent 
with the United States, at the urgent request of Lieut. Governor Gore» 
who declared in his despatch to Sir James Craig on the subject, that 
" throughout this country (Upper Canada) it is the general sentiment 
that he is the only man capable of calling forth the energies of the 
Indians." He was one of the representatives of the County of Essex 
in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada for nearly twenty 
years, and Lieutenant Colonel of the First Regiment of Essex Militia. 
His death in 1814 was probably hastened by fatigue and exposure 
during the war. 

John Norton was the son of a British officer by his marriage with 
a Miss Anderson. He was born in Canada and at an early age went 
to live among the Indians of the Six Nations at the Grand River, by 
whom he was adopted and made a chief. He appears to have been 
fairly well educated and is stated to have been able to speak English 
and French with facility, as well as several Indian dialects. 



An Account of the Operations of the 

Indian Contingent with Our Forces 

ON THE Niagara Frontier in 

1812-13. 



BY COLONEL WILLIAM CLAUS. 



York, 4th December, 1813. 

My Dear Sir, — It has been my wish for a length of time to sit 
down and give you a detailed account of our transactions since the 
13th October, 1812, as far as relates to Indian affairs, at which period 
I consider the war to have commenced in this part of the country, and 
much of that I must trust to memory but will answer for its 
correctness. 

On the 13th October, 1812, about 6 o clock a. m. J. B. Bousseaux, 
interpreter, knocked at my door and reported the enemy crossing at 
Queenston in force. I immediately got up and on my way down to 
my front gate I met Major General Sheaffe, who ordered me to the 
garrison at Fort George, from whence I despatched every Indian I 
could collect and a number of militia. Captain Norton had proceeded 
before I saw him. About 8 o'clock a. m. I received orders from the late 
Major General Brock, through Brigade Major Glegg, not to cease firing 
until every stone was down in the American garrison. The events of 
that day are well known to you, and the death of a man. Major 
General Brock, that will ever be lamented. On this occasion we lost 
two Cayuga Chiefs, one Onondaga warrior and two Oneidas killed 
besides several wounded. 

From the 13th [October] until the 21st of November nothing was 
done. By a letter from General Smyth to General Sheaffe the armistice 
concluded on the 13th October was to cease on the 19th November. 
On the 20th at night orders were given to open the batteries upon the 
garrison at Fort Niagara at daylight of the 21st. The orders I 
received were to station mj^self with the militia in a ravine near the 
English church, where we remained until near sunset, when the firing 
ceased. We had very few Indians at Fort George, most of them being 
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at Fort Erie under Major Givins and Capts. Norton and Kerr, where, 
on the 27th November, they assisted in repelling the second attenapt 
at invadinf^ the Province ; altho' a good deal of firing none of our 
Indians were hurt. The attack was made immediately on a house 
where a party of the 49th lay with Lieut. Lamont and my son of that 
regiment and Lieut. King of the Royal Artillery, under the command 
of the former. After a warm struggle they were obliged to give way, 
being overpowered by numbers and Lieut. Lamont severely wounded, 
Lieut. King mortally, and my son slightly in the face, and a number of 
men killed, wounded and made prisoners. Reinforcements coming to 
our assistance the American party were made prisoners with their 
commandant, Capt. King, but our people had been sent across the 
river before. 

This ended the campaign. 

On the 1st Maj', [1813,] a Militia General Order was issued 
calling into actual service 1700 of the Militia; the following is an 
extract : 

'* 1st Lincoln, Colonel Glaus, 300 including those embodied. Dis- 
tribution — Ist Lincoln, Niagara." 

On the 8th May, 1813, I received the following letter : 

"Fort George, 8th May, 1813. 
Sir, — I am directed by Brigadier General Vincent, commanding 
the troops on the frontier, to desire you will hold yourself in readi- 
ness to assume the command of the garrison at Fort George in the 
event of the 49th, Lieut.-Colonel Plenderleath, being obliged to move 
out for the purpose of opposing the attack which there is reason to 
believe the enemy meditates upon this post. 

" The Brigadier General feels the most entire confidence in your 
best exertions for the defence of this most important post with the 
limited means which he may be enabled to place at your disposal, and 
which, I am to assure you, will be as great as circumstances will 
admit. 

" You are to use your discretion in the supply of ammunition and 
arms to such militiamen as may come in unprovided with them. Of 
the former you are required to be as sparing as possible. 
"I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Harvey, Lt-Gol, 

D. A. G, 
" Colonel Glaus, etc., etc." 

I introduce the above extract of an order and letter to show why 
upon several occasions I was not with the Indians, as represented to 
Sir George, and which I believe drew forth the order of the 7th 
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August last. The order to remain in the garrison on the 13th October 
was verbal and received in the field. After the above order of the 1st 
of May it became my duty to be in the garrison of Fort George every 
morning an hour before day with the militia. Nothing occurred until 
the 24th May at night, when our guns up the river opened upon some 
boats and scows the enemy were putting into the water at the Five 
Mile Meadows. This night I was in the garrison with all the militia 
and about 12 o clock I detached a part of them up the river to the 
support of the guns, not knowing what the firing was. The regulars 
left the fort and went out for the purpose of throwing up some breast- 
works on the bank. A little before day they returned to their alarm 
posts and the fire from the enemy opened from all their batteries upon 
the garrison of Fort George. I had time to tire two rounds from a 
24 pounder when I received orders to stop firing, but by the enemy it 
was kept up till about 2 o'clock p. m., by which time they had set fire 
to and burnt nearly every building in the fort. At this hour Lieut.- 
Colonel Williams of the 49th was sent down to relieve me. We had 
very few Indians at Niagara at this time. 

During the remainder of the day we were busily employed in 
repairing the picketing destroyed by the shells which were thrown in 
great numbers and admirably served as well as their guns. On the 
26th the enemy were observed to be unusually busy. On the 27th, 
before day, I was on the Cavalier, or Brock's Battery, with Lieut.- 
Col. Plenderleath. Just as the day broke and reveille beat on both 
sides, we left it fully persuaded that nothing would be attempted that 
day. By the time we reached the centre of the square we observed a 
rocket over our heads, and as it turned everj^ battery opened upon us. 
The troops, with the exception of one company of the 49th, Captain 
Ormond, left the garrison. Our force was not 70 men including 
militia. We were penned up in the fort without being allowed to fire 
a shot. A little after day the enemy appeared in three divisions of 
vessels and boats coming from Johnson's Landing. They advanced in 
V€ry great order and unfortunately for us were allowed to come on 
shore without being opposed by a 24 pounder which must, if fired, 
have done immense execution and I am persuaded must have driven 
the enemy back, but from something unaccountable not a shot was 
fired from this gun. It was placed near Church's old house. The 
boats and scows were so close to each other and moved so slow that 
every shot must have had eflfect, as they were very little more than 
half [cannon] shot distance. At 11 o'clock a. m. I received orders to 
open the mortar battery on the fort, which was done. Shortly after. 
I saw our troops retiring and a large column of the enemy advancing 
in rear of my house. I received a second order to turn my guns on 
the town but had hardly done so when I received the following note : 
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"12 o'clock. 

Dear Sir, — The General desires that you will immediately 
evacuate the fort and join him on the Queenston Road. 

(Signed,) J. B. Glegg, Lt-Col. 

Brigade Major. 
"Col Glaus, 

Commanding Fort George." 

After seeing all the troops and militia out of the fort and blow- 
ing up one or two small magazines, I followed and overtook the 
General alx)ut half way to Queenston on a road near the skirt of the 
wood. In the action of this day we had very few Indians in the 
field. Two Mohawks were killed and a number wounded. One of the 
killed was a boy of mine. The poor fellow was too forward and lost 
his life by a grape shot in the forehead. We continued our retreat 
over the mountain and the Indians retired by a different route, under 
Norton. I was despatched with orders to Colonel Bisshopp and did 
not get back to the army until 10 o'clock that night. Our first halt 
was at DeCou's, about 15 miles from Niagara, (to which place ray son 
of the 49th had been sent a few days before the attack with a depot 
of ammunition.) From thence we moved to the 40 Mile Creek, where 
we remained some days. Here Mrs. Claus and mj' family joined 
me. Why we left this position God knows ! It was the best we 
could take up, but we moved to the Heights of Burlington, to which 
place the enemy were pursuing us in much superior force. On the 
5th June in the afternoon information was brought that the enemy 
had attacked our advance and that we had drove them. The whole of 
the troops were ordered under arms. No Indians being with us I 
offered my services to Brigadier General Vincent, which he was kind 
enough to accept, and shortly after sent me to Lieut.-Col. Bisshopp. 
On my way I met some Indians coming from Grand River and 
hastened them on, but on ray return found that they would not move 
on that night. 

When the two regiments, the King's and 49th, moved off at half- 
past 1 1 on the night of the 5th of June, I followed and after riding a 
mile I found that the officer that was riding alongside the general, 
had rode off". I rode up and took his place. After riding a little way 
with him, I was again sent off to Lieut.-Col. Bisshopp with orders to 
attach myself to him. I am perhaps too particular, but I wish to show 
to you the cruelty of the order of the 7th August, which I attribute 
to Mr. Norton's report that I was never out with the Indians, on which 
report I believe that order is founded. The event of that raorning'a 
business is known to you and unnecessary for rae to repeat it, but I 
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must remark to you that in the general order Capt. Norton is com- 
plimented for the handsome manner in which he followed up the 
enemy with his warriors when not an Indian advanced until after our 
troops came in and they only went to the field to plunder. About the 
10th June our little army advanced. I was ordered to remain in 
command of the Heights with a few troops and militia, which I 
refused but afterwards accepted on condition that if they advanced 
from the 40 Mile Creek I should be relieved. Shortly after, Major 
Evans of the King's came up and relieved me and I immediately left 
the Heights and joined the Indians. On my arrival at the 40 1 joined 
the Canada Indians there, who with ours advanced to the 10 Mile 
Creek near Niagara and encamped there with the light companies of 
the King's and 104th. We had not been there a day or two when a 
report reached us that 150 horse were at De Cou's in our rear, making 
a tour by 12 Mile Creek as we supposed. The two companies were 
immediately under arms and a message sent to me requiring about 
60 Indians to join each company. I ordered Capt. Kerr w^ith the 
104th and went myself with the King's, going different routes in 
hopes of cutting them off. About sunset a runner was sent to me to 
say they had turned and taken a different route. Just as we got to 
our camp we heard that the other party had met the enemy, but not 
those reported in the morning, and engaged them on the mountain 
near Mrs. Tice's. After two rounds our people retired, the others 
being too superior in numbers. Had the number of Indians gone with 
Capt. Kerr that I wished and expected, it would have been a com- 
plete business, but unluckily most of the Indians followed the Kings, 
Only one of the enemy was killed, none of ours hurt. 

From the continual applications for flour for the families at home 
I was obliged to retire from the 10 Mile Creek for the purpose of mak- 
ing out the necessary returns and requisitions, for while I remained 
with the body of Indians nothing could be done. (This I mention to 
show why I was not present on the 24th.) I therefore went to Capt, 
Kerr at the 20 Mile Creek on the 22d June. On the 24th, a little be- 
fore daj^light, one of the Canada Indians went down to St. David's to 
look for one of their people that had been missing the day before. On 
his getting there he saw a large body of the enemy advancing towards 
De Cou's on the mountain and in our rear. He returned immediately 
and reported to Capt. Kerr, who collected all the Indians he could, not 
400. After having reported the circumstance to Major De Haren, he 
set out in pursuit of them. The same young man went in advance 
and crossed the same body and returned to Capt. Kerr and the In- 
dians, who left the road and struck across the country and getting 
into a wood opened a fire upon the enemy, who soon formed and with 
two fieldpieces, 6 and 12 pounders, obliged our people to retire, but 
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only to take up another position, which they did and kept up such a 
warm tire that they were obliged to retire after offering two flags, but 
whether the Indians understood them or not is not known but they 
were fired on each time. This I learned from a man by the name of 
Miller, to whose house they retired. When all firing had ceased Lieut. 
FitzGibbon of the 49th made his appearance with about 40 men and a 
flag was immediately sent. Seeing red coats, &c., the surrender fol- 
lowed of Lieut.-Col. Boerstler and his forces with the two fieldpieces, 
ammunition, etc., for which every notice was taken of the troops and 
Lieut. FitzGibbon, and nothing said of the Indians who did everything. 
Well might the general order say that the whole of the business was 
accomplished without the loss of a drop of British blood, for not a 
shot was fired by a British soldier that day. Five or six militia 
officers and men went out with the Indians, who were the only whites 
except those of the department, but it was not accomplished without 
the death of one Delaware chief, one Chippewa chief from La Cloche, 
two Caughnawaga war chiefs, one Nippissing war chief, one warrior 
from St. Regis, besides a vast number wounded. As soon as the busi- 
ness was reported to Lt.-Col. Bisshopp, who was stationed at the 20, he 
advanced but we were too late. It was over before we reached the 
field. 

After this the Indians all retired to the 40. I could not stop 
them. With much difficulty I persuaded the greater part of the 
Canada Indians to advance again, and we got to the 12 where they 
halted, and about the first of July we were joined by about 150 
of the western Ottawas and Chippewas. I had tried for several days 
to get our people to advance to the 10 again. Promise after promise 
was made but I could not get them to go until I got the Western 
Indians to move, when they could not avoid following, and we took 
up our old ground at the 10. We had been there many days when I 
received the following note : 

" Headquarters, 10 o'clock p. m., July 7th. 

"Dear SIr, — I have Major-General De Rottenburg's directions to 
direct you will move forward a body of Indians to-morrow morning 
in the direction of Fort George. They must take post in front of 
[Chorus's] house, where some medicine belonging to the army was 
deposited, which it is the object of this movement to secure. Capt. 
Merritt will be sent from hence early to-morrow morning with wag- 
gons in which to bring off these medicines. A company of the King's 
will escort them from hence. It is therefore necessary that the oflScer 
who accompanies the Indians should point out the necessity of 
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remainiiig in front of the honse alK)Te named xmtil the waggons have 
returned. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

"Your obedient servant. 

" (Sgd.) J. Harvey. 
" CoL Claus, D. S. G." 

This note was received about 12 at night, and I immediately went 
to the camp and altho' it was an unusual hour for Indians I must do 
them the justice to say that they most readily turned out about 100 
men, and I ordered Capt Norton, with the Interpreters Lyons, Brisbois 
and Langlade to accompany the Indians. They went off in the morn- 
ing as desired. I told them if they were desirous to go on after the 
waggons were safe they might, which they did, and I believe I reported 
to you in my letter of the 11th July last. In this affair two Indians 
and one interpreter were wounded. All credit [was] again given to 
Norton, when Lyons, Brisbois and Langlade, interpreters, were the 
men who encouraged the Indians. The lavished praise on Norton 
caused jealousy. I did not mention to you an occurrence which 
happened on that occasion. The Blackbird, an Ottawa chief, com- 
plained that a person had been very troublesome to him, and insisted 
upon getting his prisoners from him. He had presented them to me. 
He only wanted to keep them one night, and gave me his word that 
nothing should happen to them, but he was obliged to give them up. 
This he mentioned to General De Rottenbui^. The General asked 
him who it was. He pointed to Colonel Young. When my back was 
turned I was accused of setting the Indians up to this. An oflScer 
was sent privately to the camp, privately to try and find out if I had, 
I complained and demanded an enquiry, as the department had been 
too often accused of these doings, but I could get no satisfaction. 
Shortly after Captain Norton stated that I had given orders that no 
interpreter should interpret for him. All his reports were, to use an 
Indian expression, underground, and on his complaint it would be 
enquired into, and that privately. Three interpreters that he named 
were sent for without acquainting me, and at General De Rottonbui^ s 
two were sworn in the presence of Generals De Rottenburg and Vin- 
cent, Lieut.-Col. Harvey and Major Glegg, the third being ill and could 
not attend. After a very narrow investigation [they] could find 
nothing out Thus have I been treated through the niachinations of 
this man. I shall have occasion to speak of him again. 

Previous to the 6th of Jtily the Tuscaroras on the opposite side of 
the river by Queenston appeared several days and convei^evi acrvv^i the 
river and expressed a wish to see our people. A day was fixed and 
the following was the substance of the conversation : 
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The Onondagas saluted the old Tuscarora chief and nine otherg 
with him. 

Katwerota, an Onondaga chief, spoke : — 

" We understand that it was your wish to see and speak with us. 
We have now come to hear what you have to say." 

Te Earchaga, a Mohawk chief, said : — 

" Brothers ! The Onondagas have spoken and told you we were 
ready to hear what you have to say. The chiefs of 16 Nations are 
here to listen." 

Osequirison. the Tuscarora chief, spoke : — 

" Brothers ! Our desire to see you is to know whether the same 
sentiments of friendship exist that you expressed at the Standing 
Stone (Brownstown) two years ago. Notwithstanding we are 
separated by the contention between the British and Americans, our 
sentiments are still the same." 

Katwerota spoke again : — 

" Brothers ! You see, notwithstanding the report that the British 
are weak, the Great Spirit is with us and we are able to take posses- 
sion again. As the King has been obliged to give ground at Niagara, 
we wish to understand from you whether j^^ou are induced to take part 
with the Americans or not ? We wish to know what you had to 
communicate with us in particular?" 

Osequirison : " These times have been very hard and we labor 
under great difficulties, being so near the lines, and we wish to know 
whether your sentiments are still friendly towards us and if you cross 
the river whether you will hurt us ? " 

Katwerota : " This will depend on yourselves. If you take no 
part with the Americans we shall meet you with the same friendship 
as we ever did, and we look for the day when you shall see our forces 
on your side of the water. We have no contention with you. It is 
the King and the Americans, and we have taken part with the King. 
We will contend for his rights." 

Te Karchaga: "Brothers! We take leave of you. The head of 
our army, and your friend, the head of our department, salute you." 

I am very confident it was fully expected that we were going 
over and they were convinced there was nothing to prevent it. They 
had not shown themselves nor given any assistafice to the enemy, I 
believe. During this time, and indeed previously, I felt myself 
unpleasantly situated. 

The Government had an opinion of Norton. Everj^thing was 
done to bring him forward. Altho' I observed the conduct of officers 
in power towards me nothing was ever said until the beginning of 
July. In consequence of a very unnecessary expenditure of provisions 
and, as I considered, a very improper one, which was, issuing on any- 
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one's order, I issued an order that no requisitions were to be made 
but by Major Givins and myself, dividing the Indians, givinsr Major 
Givins all the Northern and taking the Grand River and Western 
Indians myself. This gave offence and after dinner one day with 
General De Bottenburg he took me on one side and said that Xortoo 
had been complaining that he could not give provisions to Indians aa 
I had stopped it The order I gave was shewn to General De Botten- 
burg and I told him that he had approved of it but if it was his wish 
that Capt. Norton should have the power of drawing I would readily 
give up those I drew for, that my object was the interest of the service 
and that I felt it uiy duty to tell His Honour that the Government was 
deceived in the high opinion it had of that man but that it was my 
duty to obey the wish or direction of the Government, let the con- 
sequence be what it would, and an order was issued that in the future 
Capt. Norton would victual those Indians, which he did. Both in 
public and private did the Indians speak of him in a most despicable 
manner and all this [was] attributed to me. With the army there 
never was such a man. 

After this when we took the advanced position at the Four Mile 
Creek the Indians were to go to the roads in the Centre. While they 
were getting their packs tied General De Bottenburg arrived in their 
camp, about 6 a. m., and changed the plan. To try his strength he 
(Norton) was to go to the left and Major Givins to the right, and 
those Indians who chose to go with him would go to the left and tliose 
that wished to go with Major Givins would go to the right, and I was 
desired to let the Indians understand clearly that they were to do as 
they pleased. Not one Indian went to the left, and I assure you, 
upon my honor, I did all in my power to get 200 to go with him, but 
no. This was my doing again. I felt myself so unpleasantly situated 
that I could not help telling General Vincent, in the presence of Lieut- 
Col. Plenderleath and other officers, that it was my misfortune that 
my family's existence depended upon my situation — was that not 
the case that I should retire at all hazards ; that I never concealed my 
opinion of Capt. Norton : that it most certainly was not the same that 
the Government had of him ; that I could not think well of him, but 
that I had and was determined, contrary to my opinion, to endeavour 
all in my power to support him. 

Shortly after, meeting this character at dinner at General De 
Eottenburg's, the old subject of the intrigues and cabals of the Six 
Nations was brought and my saying that they hated Norton. This I 
denied but declared what I had always said, and which I said again, 
that the Six Nations would not be commanded by him, (for this is one 
of his great objects), and that I was convinced that it was this that 
caused jealousy among them. The General proposed calling the 
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Indians together and to declare to them that no one was to command 
them. I reph'ed that I thought it very proper, but that his time was 
so very precious at that moment I thought the best way for Captain 
Norton to try his influence was to say he required 50 or 100 men to 
go with him, and then we would see his influence. He declined this, 
and required the Council. This was in the presence of General De 
Rottenburg. I told Capt. Norton to warn the Indians that the General 
would meet them at twelve next day. When he went away the 
General expressed a wish that the Council should not take much of 
his time. I told him I feared that most of the day would be taken 
up, but that I would go up to the X roads early in the morning and 
see what I could do to make it as short as possible. When I arrived 
at the camp I found Capt. Norton in deep council with a few and said 
what I had come for, and as usual his reply was, ''The General did not 
tell me so.** After a little while I sent for the Indians, that the General 
when he arrived need not wait. On Capt. Norton's coming he 
expressed his surprise that any Indians were called except the Grand 
River Indians. I told him it was the General's desire that all the 
Indians should be present, but as I had and was determined to give 
way to him in everything I would now do what was most uncustom- 
ary and send away the other nations, which I did. On the Governor's 
arrival he opened the Council in the usual manner, by saluting them, 
and afterwards told them that it appeared to him that there was 
something which caused uneasiness in their minds ; that they con- 
ceived they were to be commanded ; that he repeatedly desired it to 
be made known to them that no one was to command them ; that they 
were to be led by their own chiefs, but that to make their minds quite 
easy he had come down to tell them so from his own mouth. Capt. 
Norton interrupted the interpreter and said that I had told the 
General that the Indians hated him. I again contradicted him and 
appealed to the General, but what I have said I will repeat, that they 
will not be led by you. The General was obliged to interfere, and 
order him to allow the interpreter to go on. After this each nation 
spoke, and said they did not hate him but wished he would let them 
alone ; that they did not want him about them, and mentioned some 
things that were by no means in his favor, which he endeavored to 
explain away. After this "the Echo," an Onondaga chief, made a 
very long speech, neither in his favor nor against him, altho' he was 
brought forward by him to speak, and the day before he told General 
De Rottenburg that this man was no chief, but as he could speak he 
was brought forward, and that he was a worthless fellow, and appealed 
to me if it was not so, and he was the onl}^ man he could get to come 
forward. The Council broke up, and not much to the satisfaction of 
Capt. Norton. Not many days after this General De Rottenburg 
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called a Council of all the nations, and before he had finished this man 
had the audacity to step forward and address the chiefs. I stept back 
and told the General I was determined not to interfere or interrupt 
Capt. Norton, but that he was now interrupting the Council. The 
General spoke to him [but] he replied that he had not six words to 
say and persisted. After the Council was over the Mohawk chief, Te 
Karchaga, spoke and began by telling when Norton first came among 
them they were ignorant of the tree he sprung from or any of its 
branches. That latterly he became a chief and was exposing him a 
good deal, when Norton got up and addressed the Indians and pre- 
vented the chief from proceeding, and turned about to the oflScers and 
said that what he had said would be answered in a few words., that 
he did not come there to hear a long sermon. His conduct, I believe, 
began to disgust General De Rottenburg and most of his supporters, 
for most of the oflScers were present. A few days after this he called 
at my room and said that I had sent for him. I told him he never 
was more mistaken ; that I should be candid with him, that I had not 
sent for him, neither did I ever wish to see a man who would under- 
handedly state falsehoods to prejudice the Commander of the Forces 
against me. He attempted to explain. I would not allow him, but 
told him that a day would arrive when I should call on him to make 
good his representations or sufler, I trusted, for his infamy towards 
me. He went to General Vincent's tent and, as usual, complained of 
my treatment of him, and the GeneraFs patience, I believe, got 
exhausted, when he told him he never came to see him but with some 
grievance or complaint against me and Major Givins ; that we often 
came to see him and sat for hours without even mentioning his name, 
and that he firmly believed that we never gave ourselves the trouble 
of thinking about him. He was constantly threatening to leave us 
and join his friends in the west, and I assure you that one time 
General De Rottenburg was seriously alarmed about it. Since these 
people have come down it does not appear that he is known by them, 
and Elliott confirms the opinion that they do not know him. He had 
connected himself with the Onondagas, but for what reason I do not 
know he has left them. He had done the same with the Mohawks, 
and has two children in that nation. He has now connected himself 
with a Delaware family, and has married the grand-daughter of an 
old man or rather the daughter of a deserter from the Queen's 
Rangers and a common woman. Had the family been of any weight 
or the least consequence I should not have been surprised, but they 
are the poorest and least influenced among their people ; indeed, they 
are seldom with their nation, being among the whites making brooms 
and baskets, and the mother and daughter amusing themselves. This 
is the connection he has formed. Mr. Addison married them in August 
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laat, since which he haa done nothing but ride about the country with 
madam and a posse of his connections. 

The next thin^: that occurred was a skirmish at Ball's, the farm 
on which all our little skirmishes or scenes took place last summer. 
The enemy made their appearance on the 17th of July, and the 
Indiana immediately turned out, and one Cayuga lad was killed by a 
round shot. I was not with them, as I was stationed at St Davids, 
from whence I shortly removed to where the Indians were in the 
centre at the crossroads. 

On the 17th of August the enemy made their appearance, and 
the troops and Indians were under arms immediately and advanced. 
C!ol. Stewart of the Royals desired that Indians should be sent to the 
right and left that we might not have our flanks turned. I did it 
with reluctance as I never wished to separate the Indians. This was 
not enough. When we got to the advanced picquets more parties 
were required to be sent out, and our number reduced from upwards 
of 300 to not more than 50. We had not been long here (advanced 
picquet) when firing commenced on our left in Ball's fields, to which 
place I went as quick as possible with the few Indians I had remain- 
ing, not supported with or by the troops, and met the Senecas, who, 
after exchanging some shots, led us into a trap, for in the skirts of 
the wood were laying the riflemen and a number of the troops. We 
retired to the first field that we engaged them in, and after some firing 
Capt. Norton observed that it would not do, that we must retire and 
collect. That was enough. The word was hardly given when all set 
off" from the field, when Major Givins observed to me that we might 
as well follow. We were then alone in the field on the skirt of the 
wood. I endeavored to halt them, but all in vain. Our loss was 
severe this day. I attributed it to dividing us, for our Indians that 
were detached ran to the spot and met the Senecas whom they took 
for our own people. Five were killed, three wounded and ten taken 
prisoners, besides Captain Lorimier and Livingstone, the interpreter 
who was severely wounded. It was nearly attended with serious 
consequences. The Western Indians had four of their people killed, 
and said that the Six Nations were the cause of it. Every Indian 
moved ofi* from their camp, some eight and ten miles. The next 
morning the sentries reported that Indians were seen in the skirt of 
the wood. I collected all the Indians I could and about 50 men of the 
Glengarry Regiment, under Major De Haren. We advanced in an 
extended line through a wood to a clearing on the opposite side, 
(Ball's fields again), when an inhabitant came to me to say that a large 
column was advancing by Ball's house. I rode to the road and could 
not see more than 40 or 50 men, but looking to their right I perceived 
a number of people running towards our left. I immediately went 
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back to where our people were and we retired into the wood and 
formed there. We again changed our ground and crossed the road, 
after which the skirmish began and continued three hours. When 
we went out Capt. Norton declined to go on such foolish business. 
After we had been engaged an hour and a half he made his appear- 
ance. The troops certainly came to our support this day. We lost 
one Cayuga chief, killed. The Senecas lost two killed and one taken 
prisoner. The prisoner was much in liquor. He told me it was the 
case the day before, that they were made drunk, pushed forward and 
not supported. After we retired General De Rottenburg met Norton, 
took him by the hand and complimented him upon his gallant and 
[meritorious ?] conduct, to the mortification of a number of the officers 
of the department present, when no notice was taken of them. I had 
the gratification in that part of the field to show him to an officer of 
the Royals, who called out to me : " For God's sake ! Col. Claus, why 
will you not send somebody to support Capt. Norton V " Where is 
he. Sir V* " There in front with only four or five Indians." This was 
John Brant. I called to John and asked him where Norton was. 
" There, Sir," pointing to a fence about 50 yards in rear, and Norton at 
the same time calling out, " Here I am." " I went to the officer and 
asked him where Norton was. He made no answer but rode off, but 
such was the opinion of the man that nothing could be done but by 
him. 

On the 20th of August, I believe, Sir George Prevost arrived. 
On that day two of our Indians, La Serre and a Delaware, prisoners, 
were sent with a flag to speak to our Indians. It was to say that if 
they would retire the Nations with the Americans would do the same. 
Their rfeply was that their minds were made up ; that they were 
determined to share the fate of the King. 

On the 23d I rode up to St. Davids to pay my respects to Sir 
George. He was closeted with General De Rottenburg, Lieut.-Col. 
Harvey and Lieut.-Col. Nichol, Quartermaster General of Militia. 
General De Rottenburg came over to his house for me and I was 
honored by being admitted and the intended reconnoissance made 
known to me, or, as I expected, an attack on Fort George. I was told 
to have the Indians ready. I applied for the Voltigeurs, as I was 
told they were to be attached to me. They were ordered to join us 
and the arrangement left to me. I returned immediately to camp 
and sent for Major Heriot, with whom our plan was arranged. I 
collected all the Indians, gave them distinguishing marks and sup- 
plied them with ammunition, telling them that every man would be 
required before day. My plan was to advance between picquets Nos. 
3 and 4, so as to support either of the parties attacking their picquets. 
All the enemy's picquets were to be attacked at the same time. We 
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could either have given them support or cut them off in their retreat. 
While waitinjir before day for the order to advance, Lieut.-Col. Harvey 
rode up and asked me my plan. I told him. He said it might inter- 
fere with Lieut.-Col. Battersby and defeat his object. " Then what 
shall I do ?" " You had better remain with the reserve." " That will 
never do for the Indians, but if you will permit me I will advance 
near Ball's and remain there." This was agreed to. Some time after 
the firing commenced at daylight, General Vincent advanced to where 
we were and ordered us to advance and cover the dragoons that were 
going into town. We went on and a dragoon came to me from Lieut- 
Col. Harvey and said that the whole of the American force was in the 
wood to my right. I waved my hand to the Indians, who were a 
good way in my rear, to cross a fence and scour the skirts of the wood, 
upon which Colonel Harvey came up and asked me what was the 
matter. He was much vexed at the fellow as he had directed him to 
send some Indians and see if there were no Indians in the wood upon 
my right. Upon which a party was immediately sent, and Major 
Givins with another party further to my right, and the main body 
with myself covered the 19th Dragoons with Lieut.-Col. Harvey, who 
galloped into town driving the picquets and everything else before 
them. On getting into town we met the different parties of our troops 
who had advanced by the left and in the rear of my house. The 
Indians all assembled and formed a line, and were advancing into 
town, from whence we received a few shot. Their advance was done 
of their own accord without any orders, and I am convinced that in 
twenty minutes we would have been in the middle of the town and 
silenced the tiring, but the following note reached me as we were 
advancing : — 

" Col. Claus will retire with the cavalrj' to the camp." 
This was from Lieut. Barnard, General Vincent's aide-de-camp, 
upon which I drew off the Indians, and on the road Sir George desir^ 
that I would post the Indians in the wood along the road and wait an 
hour to see if the enemy would come out. We waited till the bugle 
sounded for our going in. Thus ended the affair of the 24th of 
August, which we anxiously expected was the day of attack instead 
of a reconnoissance. On this occasion the Indians were not mentioned, 
although they did everything that was required of them, but I can 
only account for it in this way, that Captain Norton was not with 
them. On the 22d when Sir George left the room we were in I took 
the opportunity of following him and mentioning the order of the 7th of 
August, and told him that 1 felt it as a most severe reflection on me, 
that I knew Capt. Norton corresponded with headquarters [and] that 
I had reason to believe he had been making representations against 
me. Sir George admitted that he had. I told him what I supposed 
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these representations were ; that this was no time for division, but 
that a day would arrive, I hoped, when I should look for justice, and 
that I would make it appear under his own handwriting that he had 
made false representations. I mentioned these instances, when Sir 
George retired saying, " If what I suspect is true he will dwindle into 
that insignificance from whence he rose/' and I should have said a 
great deal more had Sir George given me the opportunity, but before 
he left I gave him my opinion of Captain Norton, and said the same 
that I did to General De Rottenburg and General Vincent, that I did 
not think well of him, and not as the Government did, yet it was my 
duty to support him, although contrary to my opinion. It appears 
that Sir George spoke to him and very seriously, which, I understood, 
from an oflScer at headquarters, was not well received. 

A few days after [on] the 6th Sept., a party of our people went 
to a lield of oats belonging to Mr. Ball to cut them. While there they 
were tired upon. I collected all the Indians immediately and joined 
our people. Lieut.-Col. Battersby with the Glengarry Regiment 
went out with us, and after some hours tiring we retired. Two 
Oneidas were killed on the side of the enemy and two wounded. We 
had two Mohawks wounded and one Cayuga taken. He was drunk 
and ran into their hands. A Tuscarora chief, who was also very 
drunk, went forward after we retired and brought on the tiring again, 
by which he lost his life. Seeing the enemy in pursuit of him we 
returned the fire, and a young Delaware, who was more active than 
the others, got a shot at the two white men who were taking off his 
scalp and broke the arm of one. His ammunition was out or he 
would have killed one of the two men. He received two wounds, one 
of which lamed him. 

On this occasion General De Rottenburg was pleased to issue an 
order, an extract of which is annexed, although on former occasions 
no notice of us was taken, particularly on the 18th and 24th of 
August. I shall say nothing of the 17th August, although it was a 
severe action and our loss was great, but we ran away, I am sorry to 
say, shamefully. I have accounted for it in preceding pages of this 
narrative. 

" Headquarters, Four Mile Creek, 
9th September, 1813. 

"A report having been made to General De Rottenburg of the 
gallant and very spirited conduct of a small party of Indians under 
the direction of Colonel Claus and Captain Kerr, in an affair with the 
enemy's riflemen near the Cross Roads on Monday last, the Major- 
General has directed that a communication of his thanks be made to 
the Indians engaged that day. Their conduct in -this affair has 
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given the Major-General particular satisfaction, inasmuch as it affords 
proof that their zeal in the cause in which we are engaged is undim- 
inished, as well as their confidence in the support which they are sure 
always to receive from their white brethren." 

About this time desertions became so prevalent that the General 
wished me to move to the left and induce some of the Indians to go 
that way. I moved and took about 60 , and although we were not 
successful in taking any of the deserters, yet in some measure it was 
put a stop to. The Indians both on the left and the centre went out 
every night a half mile in advance of our picquets and returned after 
daylight. This they continued until the General desired that I would 
take them off, as it was too fatiguing. They never complained, but 
went out every night most cheerfully. From their inactive life in 
other respects the Indians became very tired, and frequently wished 
to know when the attack on Fort George would be made, that their 
people were always on the road going home, but if they knew they 
would collect all their force. This I could never answer, for I was as 
much in the dark with respect to the operations of our little army as 
they were. You are aware of the necessity of having presents to 
enable us to keep the Indians in good humor. General De Rottenburg 
directed me to purchase what I could, but the country was so stripped 
of everything that what I could get was not enough for fifty men, 
yet I must do them the justice to say that there was very little dis- 
content on that head except among worthless fellows. 

I must again bring Mr. Norton forward. One of his great griev- 
ances was not having the power of making presents ; that 1 would not 
allow him. This was one of his complaints., when the storekeepers' 
accounts will show that of those few articles he gave away more than 
I did, and even 24 blankets that I put aside for the Western Indians 
were given away on his order, and my word to those people forfeited. 
Such is the villainy of this man, for I can call it nothing else. 
After the order of the 7th August he sent his notes to me as usual, 
which I refused, saying that if he made a requisition for any quantity 
agreeably to the order of the 7th August I would submit it to the 
General for his approval, and he would then get them and distribute 
them as he pleased. This was a subject of complaint again, and when 
the General saw me he told me of it, and that he offered to put goods 
in his hands, which he declined, as he had no storekeeper. I told the 
General that he must now see his object — a distinct department — 
however, he did not succeed. Early in September we got a quantity 
of calico, some serge, sateen, tobacco and several other articles. Such 
quantity as was required was issued, and a great quantity of caUco 
remaining, which I left in rear at the Twelve Mile Creek. 

On the 26th September I perceived an uncommon stir in our 
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camp, all tents struck, waggons loaded, etc. I was rather anxious 
but as no order had been communicated to me I remained quiet. The 
Indians were uneasy, and many went off from an idea we were going 
to retreat. About 9 o'clock p. m. I received a note to say that the 
militiamen for the guard-boat had not gone down that night; on the 
answer sent I received a note from the Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
Lieut.-Colonel Harvey, saying he supposed I had not seen the General 
Order of that day. I ordered my horse and rode down to his quarters 
and begged a sight of the order. It was for the troops to hold them- 
selves in readiness to move at an instant's notice. He observed that 
there was a probability of an attack in the morning, and everything 
was to be in readiness to move* to the centre, to concentrate our forces 
there. I replied that I was very sorry, but that the preparations had 
caused uneasiness among the Indians and that many had gone off", but 
that I would warn those in camp and have them with me before day, 
which I did, but they were much dissatisfied, saying that their eyes 
were always kept shut which was not the case in former days. I did 
all I could to quiet them and at this time their numbers had dwindled 
down to eight only, and at the Cross Roads I believe not more than 
60. Whenever I mentioned the necessity and propriety of acquaint- 
ing the Indians with any movement that was likely to take place I 
was generally asked : " Why are they to be made acquainted with 
any plan of operations ? No I No !" 

Seeing that the heavy baggage was moving to the right, I sub- 
mitted the necessity of sending what Indian goods we had to the 
Forty Mile Creek, which the General approved of, and desired that I 
would have it done. I rode from his house to the 12 and directed the 
storekeeper, Mr. Price, to send a few articles to the Cross Roads and 
to send the rest to the 40. A few days after this I was ordered to 
the Heights to forward some presents, which were supposed to have 
arrived there for the Western Indians. My object in going was to 
select those I knew were most wanted and to forward them first. On 
my arrival at the 12 1 found none of the goods had been moved and 
the storekeeper insisting on it that I had not given any directions 
about them, when nothing took me up the day before but for the 
express purpose of sending them back. On my arrival at the Heights 
I had the mortification to hear of the fate of General Procter's small 
force, and not an article of presents there for the Western Indians but 
what had been forwarded before. The enclosed letter from Colonel 
Elliott will more fully explain to you every transaction since the 
unfortunate capture of our fleet on Lake Erie. The prior transactions 
in that part of the country you are in possession of. The day after 
my arrival at Burlington Heights I never was more surprised than to 
hear of our people retreating on the Heights, and the following night 
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Major Oivins and the officers of the department joined me at Ancaster, 
except Mr. Price, storekeeper. On account of his neglect all the goods 
we had were destroyed at the 12, as well as a quantity of provisions 
and commissariat stores. The unfortunate defeat of General Procter 
alarmed the Grand River Indians, and on Colonel Elliott and Capt. 
McKee advising them to move as soon as possible, as General Harrison 
was in pursuit of General Procter, they immediately abandoned their 
homes and came down with the army and are now with the Western 
Indians encamped at the beach in rear of Mr. Brant's. The enclosed 
return is of the Western Indians and the other paper that of the 
Grand River [Indians]. For them we have as yet received but a very 
small proportion of presents. The vast number of horses and cattle 
that is with the Indians is injuring the country very much. Parties 
are kept with the advance at Stoney Creek. Colonel Elliott and his 
officers are there. I have stated all that my memory allows me. 
Many circumstances have occurred, I am certain, that I have not 
mentioned. Should any come to recollection I shall let you know. 
One thing I have to remark, that jealousy certainly exists in respect 
to orders, in which the troops always get credit for what is done by 
the Indians, particularly to the westward. I do not believe that 
Colonel Elliott 8 name has ever appeared in general orders, and that 
man has been out with the Indians upon every occasion, and no man 
has suffered more than he. 

I am, dear Sir, with every sentiment of respect and regard. 
Your faithful servant and friend, 

W. Claus, 

Deputy Superintendent Gen. 



A VRTTIRB. PROM i;iBUT.-COi;ON]|$i; MATTH]I$W BI^I^IOTT TO 
COIrONBi; WM. CI^AUS. 



DuNDAS, 24th Oct., 1818. 

Dear Sir, — I have to inform you of the arrival of myself and 
about 2,000 Indians, (men, women and children,) at this place from 
the Western District. The causes that led to this event will be best 
explained by a simple narrative of facts that have occurred since the 
loss of our fleet on the 10th September. 

A few days after that event Major-General Procter gave orders to 
remove the stores and dismantle the fort preparative to the retreat of 
the troops. This being done without the Indians being consulted 
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caused a very great jealousy, from the supposition that their father 
was about to desert them. This was heightened by the uncertainty 
they labored under with respect to the fate of the fleet. To obtain 
an explanation Tecumtha and the other chiefs requested General 
Procter and myself to meet them in council, which took place on the 
17th September, when Tecumtha, in the name of the whole, delivered 
a speech, the purport of which was to call on the General for infor- 
mation of his intentions, and to urge his making a stand with the 
Indians and the physical force of the country at Araherstburg before 
he retreated, stating that until we were beaten it would be impolitic 
to give ground. On the 19th the General returned his answer, in 
which he stated it was not his intention to leave the District but only 
to fall back to the river Thames at Chatham where he would be out 
of reach of their shipping. He was determined to make a stand. To 
this place he invited them to accompany him. Agreeable to the 
arrangements which took place at the Council the Shawanese, Hurons 
and other Indians crossed and proceeded to Sandwich. On the 23rd 
the enemy landed at Amherstburg, and the same day the troops 
retreated to Levalle*s. The Indian goods which had come up I met 
at Sandwich and sent them back as far as Mrs. Mcintosh's, where the 
next day I distributed part of them to the Indians, with whom I 
remained, and kept two days march in rear of our troops. On our 
arrival at the river Thames I had the number of the Indians taken, 
when it appeared that the Pottewatomies, Miamies, Ottawas, (a part 
of them,) and Chippewas had remained behind and it was supposed 
had crossed the river Detroit. This desertion reduced our number to 
1000, (the number we should have had, had the stand been made at 
Araherstburg was 3000.) This number was again lessened on the 2d 
of October bv the desertion of the Hurons and a few of the Shawan- 
ese, who, finding from our movements that we did not intend to make 
a stand at Chatham, as had been agreed at the Council, embraced an 
opportunity afforded thera by a flag borne by the Indians of Sandusky 
to take the Americans by the hand. The enemy's ships were at this 
time off" the mouth off" the River Thames. The inhabitants, who were 
the bearers of the flag, told the Hurons that General Harrison would, 
on the 3d at 12 o'clock, make his headquarters at Colonel McKee's 
farm. This information I communicated to General Procter on the 
morning of the 3d, shortly after which he proceeded towards the 
Moravian Town, 28 miles distant, and about an hour after he set ofiT 
our scouts brought word that the enemy had crossed the forks 
and were rapidly advancing up the river. An express was immedi- 
ately sent to apprise the General, (the express overtook him at Shaw's,) 
and Colonel Warburton made arrangements to meet them at or near 
McCrae's. A party of Indians attacked and compelled their advance 
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Saard to t-etire. The Indians, in consequence of the General's absence, 
rew off across the forks at that time and sent word to Colonel 
Warhurton that they were determined not to fi^ht as the General 
had deceived them by leaving them. I was enabled to change their 
tninds and they agreed to wait and meet the enemy at Chatham. 
The troops fell back opposite this place on the morning of the 4th 
October. The enemy advanced up to Chatham, where a partial skir- 
mish took place between the advance guards. At about 11 o'clock a. 
in. General Procter arrived and found fault with Colonel Warburton 
for leaving Dolson's. Yet he very soon after ordered the troops to 
retreat to Moravian Town. From the manner in which this was con- 
ducted the greater part of the provisions and stores fell into the 
enemy's hands. The Indians kept up a fire across the fork for some 
time after the troops moved off and then followed, after burning a 
house in which was a quantity of arms and stores. We halted this 
evening at Sherman's, five miles from the Moravian Town. The 
women and most of the baggage had been sent forward a few days 
previous. Early on the morning of the 5th our scouts brought word 
that the enemy was advancing on both sides of the river rapidly and 
in force. The General determined to halt and wait for their arrival, 
for which purpose the troops were halted about two miles from Jack- 
inan 8. The troops were posted in two lines on the left, so as to have 
their fiank, covered by the river, supported by a six-pounder which 
was posted in the road, the Indians in one line on the right. In this 
position we waited about two hours, when the enemy commenced the 
attack. Our six-pounder was carried by a few American horse with- 
out its being once discharged. The conduct of the troops was shame- 
ful in the highest degree ; a great part of them never tired one round 
until they retreated. This threw the Indians in the centre into con- 
fusion and they broke. On the right they remained firing and com- 
pelled the enemy's left wing to retreat about a mile and a half. I 
nave as yet been unable to ascertain the enemy's loss but judge it 
must have been considerable. The Indians on their return from the 
pursuit were much surprised to find that we had not been equally 
successful on the left, and the unexpectedness threw them into con- 
fusion and a retreat ensued, which put the whole of our baggage, both 
public and private, into the hands of the enemy. At daylight next 
morning I overtook General Procter at Delaware, and, making every 
arrangement in my power for the accommodation of the Indians, I 
proceeded to Burford, from whence Captain Wm. Elliott was by me 
sent back to Delaware to meet the Indians and to purchase provisions 
for them on the route. He joined me at Burford on the 22d with the 
last of the Indians, about 700 in number, when I proceeded with them 
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to this place. Should there be any more coming in I have made such 
arrangements as will insure them provisions on the road. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
The Hon. W. Claus, Esq. M. Elliott. 

(From the Canadian Archives, C. 681.) 



l^BTTBR PROM CAPTAIN JOHN NORTON TO HON. H^NRY 

GOUI/BURN. 



London, Jan. 29, 1816. 

Sir, — Having presented a memorial petitioning such consideration 
of rank as might be thought proportionate to the number of warriors 
I led and services in the field, I now give some instances well known to 
many oflScers now in this country. 

When the report came to the Niagara frontier that the American 
General Hull had crossed at Sandwich I proposed to the late Major- 
General, Sir Isaac Brock, to go with as many warriors as I could 
collect to endeavour to prevent the enemy from drawing supplies from 
the River Thames. He acceded to my request, and to strengthen 
the undertaking he ordered two hundred militia from Long Point to 
join Major Chambers, with a detachment of the 41st Regiment. The 
militia refusing to turn out, this officer was recalled with his men to 
embark at Long Point. We proceeded by the intended route, collect- 
ing a body of Ottawa and Chippawa warriors as we advanced. 

According to the orders I had received I opened a correspondence 
with General Procter, and having placed ourselves in advance of the 
mills, where the enemy had deposited [supplies], as we were constantly 
gaining additional strength we waited there until I received a letter 
from the General named to advance and join him at Sandwich. The 
day after our arrival there Major-General Sir Isaac Brock came with 
reinforcements. 

After summoning General Hull to surrender, without effect, he 
told me to keep in readiness to cross the river before day, and that he 
had particularly selected me to precede the troops in marching to the 
attack of the fort. As we approached the fort a party of the enemy's 
riflemen retired before us, and soon after we saw the white flag hoisted 
and a parley commenced which ended in a capitulation. 

When General Brock embarked to return to Niagara he urged 
me to lose no time in taking down my party to that frontier. Every 
diligence was used and I had soon collected between five and six 
hundred men. We saw the enemy daily increasing their force on the 
opposite shore and were constantly employed in watching their 
motions. After a few weeks the want of supplies and the approach 
of the season for hunting caused my party to diminish in number. 
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The attack and capture of some vessels at Fort Erie by the enemy 
caused us to march to that place in support of the troops stationed 
there. Perceiving that no further attempts was likely to be made in 
that quarter we returned to Fort George. 

On the morning of the 13th of October we heard firing at Queens- 
ton. I saw the General and his staff at a distance riding towards 
that place. I called upon Major-Gen eral Sir R H. SheafFe, the second 
in command. He directed me to get my men in readiness. On my 
way to the camp Lieut.-Col. Evans of the King's rode up to me and 
told me that the enemy was in possession of Queenston. We hastened 
towards that place and when within two miles we heard that General 
Brock was killed and that the troops and militia stationed there had 
been compelled to retire. 

We saw the enemy on the heights and determined to attack him 
by inclining to the right to ascend the eminence on the left of his 
ftank. We met several retiring. I told an officer among them that 
we would assail the enemy in the flank where he least expected it, 
and that a speedy co-operation of the troops would enable us to give 
him a speedy overthrow. 

We ascended the hill, attacked and drove an advanced party of 
the enemy into the main body, which we assailed notwithstanding the 
great odds of numbers. Persevering several hours, when we saw the 
troops and militia coming by the same route which we had passed, I 
concentrated my men in a ravine and desisted from assaulting the 
enemy until the troops could form on our right, at the same time 
sending notice to Sir R. H. SheafFe of our position. 

He sent Lieut. Kerr to enquire our situation and the strength of 
the enemy, to whom I fully explained the advantage I expected to 
derive in assailing them from the quarter we occupied as soon as the 
troops should advance on the right. The General then sent me a 
further reinforcement. As soon as all was in readiness and the cannon 
began we rushed upon them and broke the flank, pursuing them with 
considerable slaughter till we raised the shout in the rear of the 
centre, which seemed to throw the whole into confusion, when, in less 
than half an hour, we had them down the precipice to the river. 

General Wadsworth and a great number of officers and upwards 
of nine hundred men then surrendered to Major-General Sir R. H. 
Sheaffe. In this last assault His Majesty's troops met with no loss, 
or at the utmost two or three men. In the morning the 49th flank 
companies suffered severely in gallantly opposing a very superior 
force. The enemy acknowledged to have sent twenty-two hundred 
men across and allege that the militia, who had not yet passed the 
river, refused to follow the van on seeing the manner in which it 
was assailed. 
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The enemy was yet in great force on the opposite shore, which 

fave us just cause to watch them until after Christmas, when the ice 
oating in the river prevented the possibility of their crossing. The 
General acceded to our going home. Soon after, I received instruc- 
tions to go to Detroit. General Procter, commanding there, being 
desirous to retain me, obtained the consent of Sir George Prevost, but 
being necessitated to go home I did not think fit to leave our own 
frontiers without the assent of Sir R. H. Sheafie, which he at first 
declined giving, alleging that he soon expected an attack. Being 
desirous to overcome General Harrison, that we might concentrate to 
repel the attack hanging over us, I persisted and he acquiesced. 
However, it was of no effect, for a few days after, while I was yet 
collecting my party to go, we heard that the enemy had attacked 
York. 

I then went in that direction with all the men I could raise as 
far as the Beach of Lake Ontario, when I heard that all was over and 
that the enemy had re-embarked. At that time, receiving letters from 
General Vincent and Lieut.-Colonel Myers to repair to Fort George, I 
went there with all that would follow, for the greater part went home 
to plant their corn. 

On the 27th May at Fort George we did as well as we could and 
retired among the last, opposing for some time a very superior force. 
At the Twelve Mile Creek a number joined us from the Grand River. 

We stopped there to cover the retreat and atta.ck the enemy if 
the General should see fit. The army retreated and we followed. At 
Stoney Creek a few of us risked with His Majesty's troops, and after- 
wards, by repeatedly attacking every detachment that ventured out- 
side of the fortified encampment at Fort George, we lessened the 
number of the enemy and so far intimidated them that they became 
like prisoners at their own expense. 

At the battle of Chippawa we were victorious when we fought 
the volunteer militia, and the aborigines of different tribes aiding the 
enemy fled before us. We killed many and took some prisoners; 
among the former was a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding and a Seneca 
chief, among the latter a major and some other officers. Coming to 
the enemy's columns we fired on them until we perceived our army 
to be retreating, overwhelmed by a very superior force. We followed. 

At the battle of the Cataract* we risked with our brother warriors, 
and afterwards following the enemy to Fort Erie we partook of 
every bloody encounter in this vicinity. 

Tired of enumerating scenes, in which my heart was all engaged 

* Lnndy's Lane. 
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and its ^eatest pleasure the defeat of our enemies, I conclude, in 
confidence, that such a statement will not be taken in any other point 
of view than having some memorial of the same beloved sovereigu 
that may give satisfaction to my brother warriors. 



• Dticlt Amor Patrice.' 
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Preface. 



IN studying the history of Niagara and vicinity the graveyards 
have been found a fruitful source ot information, and over 
fifty of these have been personally visited. The original plan 

was to copy records of early settlers, United Empire Loyal- 
ists, Military or Naval Heroes or thoi^e who have helped forward 
the progress of the country, as Clergy, Teachers, Legislators, 
Agriculturists, etc., besides this any odd or quaint inscriptions. 
No doubt many interesting and important inscriptions have been 
omitted, but the limits of our usual publication have already been 
far exceeded and these remain for another hand to gathet. To 
follow the original lettering was desired but the additional cost 
would have been beyond our modest means. 

Hearty thanks are here returned for help given by Col. 
Cruikshank, Rev. Canon Bull, Dr. McCoUum, Mr. George Shaw, 
Rev. A. Sherk, Miss Forbes, Miss Shaw and Miss Biown, who all 
sent inscriptions from their own vicinUy. It is hoped that the 
index of nearly six hundred names will be found of use and that 
our tenth publication will receive as kind a welcome as have the 
other pamphlets sent out by our Society. , 
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Errata. 



Notwithstanding great care while passing through the 

press a few errors have crept in. 

For Wauchusta read Wacousta, page 3. 

Literateur read Litterateur, page 4. 

Albert the Great read Albert the Good, page 7. 

Capt. Geo. Deare died 181 5 read 1851, page 11. 

Jean Jacques Rousseaux read Jean Baptiste Rousseaux 

page 18. 

Wm, Ball read Wm. M. Ball, page 19. 

Col. M. McDougall, read Col. D. McDougall, page 21 

daus read dans, nons read nous, page 23. 

See is gone read She is gone, page 24. 

gestd read gest. 



GRAVES AND INSCPIPTIONS IN 
THE NIAGARA PENINSULA. . 

BY JANET CARNOCHAN. 



'^ Books ill the, running brooks^ 

Sermons in stones and good in everyUiing .*' 

Sermons in stones ! yes and far more : history, pathos and 
humor, morality, religion, patriotism, warning*, inspiration, what 
shall we not find ? But of the nameless graves, whether in con- 
secrated ground, or in the plain, the cultivated farm once the 
scene of blqody warfare, in the ruined fort, or in many a lonely 
spot we can never or rarely know the story. Many of ihese form 
a pao^e of historv never to be wholly deciphered, but let us try 
while we may, imperfectly though it be, to place on record, from' 
moss grown stone defaced by time or perchance ruder touch, the 
names and what we can piece togfether of the early pioneers, 
whether men or women, poet or artisan, soldier or priest, legisla- 
tor or farmer, teacher or sailor and from these pages of the past, 
we may learn lessons for the present or the futnre, lessons of 
courage, ot unselfishness, of g^enerosity, of friendship, ot patriot- 
ism» of duty, of religion. Then thev died, shot down by stealthy 
Indian, or French or American foe, as now they give up their 
young lives on Africa's arid veldt, but ^ach inspired by the same 
adventurous spirit which has made the Briton, be he Celt or Sax- 
on, the pioneer in the world's progress, one of the factors in that 
**morning drum beat which encircles the globe" and proud that he 
is one of a nation **on whose dominions the sun never sets." 

While most of the graveyards in the Niagara peninsula have 
been visited and such help used as could be obtained from tablets 
on the walls of churches, monuments, church registers, tradition, 
historical records, it has been found that there has been as much 
change in the fashion as there is in dress or buildings. At one time 
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the stalely periods, or lon^ hi^h sounding phrase, the scripture texts 
or doggerel rhyme, the severe simpliciiy of name, date, age, or the 
fulsome flattery, or words oi warnings ; in some the unlettered 
muse is much jn evidence, **the uncouth rhymes and shapeless 
sculpture," or again the stately column or curiously carved figures. 
All materials have been used, the wooden slab, marble, iron, 
granite, or perhaps a huge boulder with initials, the language 
mostly English but a few were found in French, German and 
some m statety Latin. In early days betore consecrated ground 
was set aparc many were buried on the farm in a plot generally 
fenced in, but in many cases the property has changed hands 
and the stones have been broken or even carted oflF, the field plow- 
ed over and no trace remains, or. the plot stands still fenced in, 
but given over to burdocks and briars. 

, . BUTLCP'S FAMILY OhAVCYARD 

Is situated about a mile from the town at the west end, 
originally a part ot the land owned by Col. J no. Butler : here was 
buried in 1796 the veteran on whose name so much obloquy has 
been henped. undise*vedly we think. See Butler's Rangers by 
Col. Cruikshank who has done so much tor the elucidation ot 
many points in Canadian history. An erroneous opinion seems to 
prevail with regard to this spot^that here are buried Butler's 
Rangers, that it is a military graveyard, but this' is not the case 
as it was a family burying ground and not that of the members of 
that famed regiment. The will ot Col Butler directs that his 
body be interred in his family burying ground, and in the ro<1ms 
of the Niagara Historical Society is a copy of the deed graniei in 
1832 to Warren Claus, John Claus, Ralph Clench, Jas, Muirhead, 
Thomas Butler, Hugh Freel, giving the exact measurement from 
the boundary tree, of the half acre constituting the burial plot. 
The tarm of two hundred acres has since been sold to two persons 
and the boundary line runs ex«ictly through the centre of the bur- 
ial plot. Beautiful old "trees wave a requiem over the plateau 
which overlooks the meandering creek. Some years ago most of 
the insriptions were copied by the writer, at a later visit the 
stones were found lying in all directions, broken by the fall of an 
immense tree which had been cut down, the vault fallen in and 
open to the inquisitive and irreverent gamin who has been known 
to carry off bones which should have been safe from such desecra- 
tion. 

Here are some of the inscriptions, the first peculiar in punc- 
tuation and orthography : 
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BUTLCP'S r^niLY BURYING GROUND. 




ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, STAHrORD, 1525. 

From a pencil sketch by P. A. Peterson, i86o. 



**Deborah Freftl : died 1816 aged 70. My dere : children : 
Think on God : And His Commandments : An he wil Think on 
yo : Observ your youth : done lose no time ; Least God should 
take you in your prime : Serve God above : And on this world : 
dx not your lov." 

Here is .an example of the high sounding, carefully arranged 
periods of those days In a country churchyard in Scotland I 
copied one to a divine in much the same style of carefully propor- 
tioned descriptive phrases. 

'*Here reposes Maria Caroline The generous hearted, high 
souled, talented and deeply lamented wife of Major Richardson, 
Knight oi the Military order ot Saint Ferdinand, of the First- 
Class, and Superintendent of Police on the Welland Canal during 
the Adniinistration ol Lord Metcalfe. This matchless woman 
died of Apoplexy and to the exceeding grief ot h^r faithfully 
attached husband after a few days illness in St. Catharines on the 
1 6th day of Aug. 1845 at the age of 37 years." 

It is remarkable how much the husband tells of himself in the 
wite*s epitaph. 

Here also are stones to Butler Muirhead, barrister, and Jas. 
Muirhead, surgeon, (the former died in 1824), Mary, wife of John 
Gustavus Stevenson and daughter of James and Jane Butler, also 
one to Eliza, wife of Charles Richardson, a large flat stone men- 
tions that it is was erected as a family monument by Chas. Rich- 
ardson, A.D. 1835, and reads thus : **Sacred to the memory of 
Ralfe Clench, died Jan. 1828, aged 66 years, Eliza Euretta Rich- 
ardson, youngest daughter of Ralfe Clench and Elizabeth, and 
wife of Chas. Richardson, died Sept. 1833, aged 25 years, Jare, 
wite of Robert Rist, late Capt. of 37th Regt., and eldest sister of 
Chas. Richardson died 183 1." 

The Major Richardson referred to was the author of The 
Two Brothers, The Prophecy Wauchusta and Historv of the 
War of 1812. Ralfe Clench was one of the Rangers, afterwards 
Judge, Member of Parliament, and when advanced in life, fought 
at Queenston Heights. A small enclosure has flat stones to two 
sons of Col. Butler, Thomas Butler and Johnson Butler who died 
in December 181 2, and their wives, also Judge Thos Butler, the 
son of Thos. Butler. 

Another stone chronicles **Samuel Cox who was born on the 
ocean between Germany and New York 1759, died 1822." Col. 
John Butler himself, that doughty veteran, has no stone to mark 
the spot where he is interred. Some years ago an attempt was 



made to locate the f^rave and bury the remains in St. Mark's, but 
the design was abandoned, 

SERVOS F7WILY BUWAL OPOUND. 

In the Servos burial place on the tarm of Mrs. Mary Servds, 
there are five generations buried. Here is the grave of the widow 
of CoK Johnson who was killed at the taking of Fort Niagara, 

1759. 

**Sacred to the memory of Eli^cabeth Johnson, who died 8th 
Nov., 181 1, aged 104 years.*' She had thus survived her husband 
52 years, another iS to her daughter Elizabeth Servos '^'ife of 
Daniel Servos who died in 1821 aged 72. Here also is buried 
Magdalene Servos wife of John Whitmore, the little girl who wit- 
nessed the killmgof her grandfather in the Revolutionary War and 
was bt ought away to Canada several years after by her father, 
afterwards marrying John Whitmore, himself at one time a 
prisoner with the Indians, his nose and ears being slit by them ; 
their daughter became the wife of our distinguished Itterateur 
William Kirby, F, R. S. C, 

'*Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, relict of Colin SMcNabb, 

Esq., of , near Niagara, who departed this life Sept. 26th, 

181 2, aged 44 years ; also of their son Colin Alexander, Lieut, in 
H.M. Ute Nova Scotia Fencibles Regt., who departed this life 
Nov, loth, 1820, In St. Mark's register is a pathetic reference to 
the former as recorded by Mr. Addison : '*On the day on which 
the engagement between SirJas. Yeo and Commodore Chauncy 
took place on the lake, our dear friend Mrs. McNabb was buried 
in the Servos* burying ground, 29th Sept. 1814." 

A large monument is to Col. J. D. Servos who died in 1847, 
aged 62, and another to Daniel Servos, Esq., who died 26th 
Mar,, 1808, aged 65 In the Anglican Church at Virgil are two 
tablets on the walls to these, thus . 

**In Memoriam Capt. Daniel Servos of Butler's Rangers, 
United Empire Loyalist, died Mar. 26th, 1808, aged 65." 

**Col John D. Servos, born in Niagara, 1784, was Captain 
of the Lincoln Militia during the war of 1812-15. Commanded 
the Militia at Chippawa during the Rebellionof 1837-8, died April 
24th, 1847." 

Other names found here as Tannahill Fuller, Lowe, and sev- 
eral Indians here found sepulture, and one at least who could not 
have been a \J. E. L. as a flat stone commemorates Wm. Lowe 



of the parish of Clogheen, County of Tipperary, Ireland, and his 
wife who died in 1813. 

On the farm was the first mill in the country, and part of the 
house still standing wns built in 1784. Old account books of that 
date show curious items, and commissions signed by different gov- 
ernors, assert the military spirit of the family. 

BALL FAHILY BURIAL GROUND. 

The Ball graveyard at Locust Grove has also several genera- 
tions buried in its enclosure. The Jacob Ball who came with his 
three sons bringing forty men, in 1782 lies here. **In memory of 
Jacob Ball, born 1733, died 1810^ ^Having fought in Queen's ^/T() 
Rangers and Butler's Rangers through the Revolutionary War 
he was «<pared the second contest, dying two years before the war 
of 1812, The sons, Peter, John and George are buried here, 
while the other son, Jacob, is buried at the Ten Mile Creek. The 
wife of Jacob Ball the elder, Mary Ball, died in 1814, agbd 78, in 
the midst of war's alarms acd shortly after the family residence 
had been burnt. 

How strangely occur references to the distant possessions oi 
this vast empire, as here in this quiet country graveyard is buried 
a daughter of Major McKie, East India Company's service. 

Another U. £. L. name is found here : Elizabeth Showers, 
wife of Peter Ball, born 1764, died 1844. 

The last iuterred here was John W. Ball, for fifty years an 
oflfice bearer in St. Mark's. 

FIELD, BROWN, VROOHAN. 

Near the residence of Mr. Geo. Field, which is an historic 
house, having been used as a hospital in the war of 181 2, is a 
graveyard in which are interred members of three families. The 
house near was built by Gilbert Field, the first brick house on the 
river road and before the beginniug of the century. A tombstone 
tells us that he died in 181 5, aged 50, while his son Daniel Field 
who fought at Detroit, Queenston and Lundy's Lane, died in 
1873, having received for his services a medal gained by the in- 
strumentality of Hon. Wm. H. Merritt, as shown in a letter dated 
Quebec, 1852, 

In another division of the plot is an inscription : 
**Sacred to the memory ot Solomon S. Vrooman, born Dec, 
5th, 1783, died Aug. 21st, 1874," also to his wife Mary Brown. 
S S. Vrooman fought at Queenston Heights and his picture ap- 



pears in a i^roup of ei^ht veterans taken in 1869 in front of the 
monument, their united a^es bein|>^ 609. The position of Vroo- 
man's battery is yet pointed out. A thick gray stone double with 
a perpendicular division • with angel's faces carved abave, has 
thease words : 

"In memory of Joseph Brown, died 182 1, aj^ed 65, and his 
consort, Rebecca Johnson, 9th March, 1808." 

''Remember men when . thou pass by 
As you are now bo onoe was I, 
As we are now so you must be, 
Remember men that all must die." 

Two others of the date 1808 also have angel's faces. 

"In memory of Nancy Vrooman, daughter of Solomon and 
Mary Vrooman, died April 1808, in the i6th year of her a^^e. 
Erected Mar. 1824," 

Also Phebe Brown, died 1808. showing the early possession 
of the farm, still in the same name, 

BCLLINOCK TAMILY BUPYING OIJOUND. 

An almost forgotten family burying plot on the Cox farm 
which having passed through many hands in the century we may 
readily understand why the stones are broken and almost illegible. 
This in old times was the Bellinger farm, there have evidently 
been nearly a score of graves : rough stones still stand, and from 
the dry bed of the brook we gathered fragments which we pieced 
together with some degree of success. On a brownish grey stone 
with the lettering still quite plain on the one h<jilf yet standing 
was a quotation from the Apocrypha, the first found from its 
pages of all so tar examined, and in another respect this stone is 
unique as fuller particulars are given than elsewhere found ; while 
others give year, month and day of birth and death these give 
the hour of both. 

"In memory of Phillip Bellinger who was born 20th, 

1725, between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morning, and died Feb. 
i6th, 1799, between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morning." 

"Here rests the body of Nanna Pawling, wife of G. A. Pawl- 
ing, who was born Aug. 1802, at o'clock in tfie morning. 

and died June , at o'clock in the morning. She. being 

made perfect in a short time fulfilled a long time. For her soul 
i. leased the Lord, therefore he hasted to take her away from 
among the wicked. — Eccles , chap. 4, veises 13 and 14." 

1 looked in vain in Ecclesiastes for this verse, then In Eccles- 
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iasiicus, finally found it in the Wisdom of Solomon but with the 
word he instead of she. Since finding this inscription, placed 
here nearly a century ago, a pathetic interest attaches to it as we 
find that these are the verses selected by the Princess Alice for 
her father's tomb, Albert the Great, and they certainly seemed ap- 
propriate in his case, 

ST. MARK'S CmC rCRY 

Will require a more lengthened notice, for not only are the 
. inscriptions in the graveyard exceptionallv interesting, but the 
walls of the church both outside and in add their quota of history, 
romance or poetry. Here rest peacefully together different 
nationalities and denominations, for as this was the first burial 
place it was used by all at least forty years before other denomi- 
nations provided a separate place, and to this day many bring 
their dead from distant homes to lie here beside kindred dust. 
The spot is an ideal one. Dean Stanley said, **This is a piece of old 
England, dc not allow it to be touched." Graceful elms and 
drooping weeping willows lend their beauty, whose branches 
whisper a requieum to the quiet dead, the remains of rifle pits 
constructed in the war of 1812 may yet be seen, stones hacked by 
the soldiery when in the hands of the enemy, all give a fitting sett- 
ing to the old gray church with its tower and buttresses. The 
parish dates back to 1792, while the church was built in 1802. 
The oldest stone may be found on the east corner in the vestibule, 
having been rescued from the place where it was almost buried. 
The rude lettering shows an unskilled hand. 

LENERD BLANCK, 

DESKACED 

5 AUG. 

1782. 

Perhaps; the next in date is the following, but clear cut as if 
done quite lately. 

* 'Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Kerr, wife of Robert 
Kerr, who departed this life at Niagara, 24th January, A.D. 1794. 
^tat 32 years. 

The husband, Dr. Kerr, died at Albany in 1824, and was in- 
terred there with Masonic honors, being Grand Master. Mrs. 
Kerr was a daughter^ of Molly Brant and Sir William Johnson. 

A large flat stone, hacked and marred so as to be almost 
indecipherable having been used as a butcher's block during- the 
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war while the town was in the hands of the Americans, has this 
inscription. 

**To the memory of Charles Morrison, a native of Scotland, 
who resided many years at Michilimackinac as a merchant and 
magistrate, and since the cession of that post to the United 
States became a British subject by election — for loyalty to his 
Sovereign and integrity in his dealings he was ever remarkable. 
He died here on his way to Montreal on the 6th day of Sept., 
1802, aged 65 years." 

Another altar tomb near, also defaced in the same way reads; 

**In memory of Geo. Forsyth who in his long residence as a 
merchant and magistrate in the town was beloved for his mild 
manners and great worth, died Sept. 15th, 1803, aged 52 years." 

In the pordi at the north door of the church, (the older part) 
is a tablet which having fallen down in the graveyard has been 
placed here, and is the only record we have here of those who fell 
defending their country from the invader on the rhemorable 27th 
May, 1813, when a force of 6,000 landed, the Niagara frontier be- 
ing defended by a force of 1500 only. 

*4n memory of Capt. M. McLelhind, aged 42 years ; Charles 
Wright and Wm, Cameron, in the 25th year of their age, of the 
I St Regiment of Lincoln Militia, who gloriously fell on the 27th 
May 1813, also Adjutant Lloyd of the 8th King's Regiment of 
Infantry. 

*'Aa lurid lightnings dart their vivid light, 
So poured they forth their fire in b oody fight. 
They bravely fell and served their country's cause, 
They loved iheir Constitution, King and Laws." 

In the first poem published by Mr. Kirby, called the U. E. 
is a character called by him Ranger John. Here in the eastern 
side of the graveyard is a simple inscription to the old U, E. Loy- 
alist from whom the character in the poem was drawn, 

**John Clement, Esq., died Feb. nth, 1845, aged 87." 
The name of Col, John Butler in certain histories is held up to 
obloquy, but as time rolls on the partizan spirit is dying out, and 
poet and historian will yet do late justice to the leader of the irreg- 
ular force called Butlers* Rangers. On a tablet in the church 
may be read these words : 



**Fear God and honour the King. In memory of Col. John 
Butler, His Majesty's Commissioner for Indian Affairs, born in 
New London, Connecticut, 1728. His life was spent honorably 
in the service ot the Crown.' In the war with France, for the con- 
quest of Canada, he was distinguished at the battle of Lake 
George, Sept. 1755, at the siege of Fort Niagara and its capitula- 
tion 25th July, 1759. In the war ot 1776 he took up arms in 
defence of the Unity of the Empire and raised and commanded the 
Royal American Regiment of Butler's Rangers. A sincere Chris- 
tian aa well as a brave soldier, he was one of the founders and the 
first patron of this parish. He died at Niagara, May. 1796, and 
is interred in the family burying ground near this town. Erected 
1880." 

Some years ago an attempt was made to remove the remains 
to St. Mark's but the grave could not be located. 

Outside the. eastern wall a brave young sailor' who gave his 
life for his country is commemorated. Another tablet inside also 
records his name, the one elected by his nephew at the request of 
brothers and sisters, the other by Capt. Dawes, R.N., at rhe re- 
quest of his mother, 

**Sacred to the memory of Capt. Copeland Radcliffe, of His 
Britannic Majesty's Navy, who fell whilst gallantly leading on his 
men to board one of the enemy's schooners at anchor off Fort 
Erie on the night of the 17th Aug. 1814," 

Near the north corner of the cemetery is a monument to 

'*Col. Ralph Clench, died Jan. 19th, 1828, aged 66 years, 
also Elizabeth, his wife, who died Aug, 15th, 1850, aged 78." 

Reference has already been ^ade to the honorable work ot 
Ralph Clench, the body buried first in Butler's graveyard was 
removed here. It is recorded in the very rare copy of the pro- 
ceedings o( the Loyal and Patriotic Society formed during the 
War of 181 2, that the house of Mr. Clench was the the only one 
saved in the town from the conflagration, but it was accidently 
burnt shortly after. 

Not far from the church are the graves of two worthies 
yet unmarked, but who well deserve to be remembered. Dom- 
inic Henry, an old soldier of the army of Cornwallis, whc 
afterwards took charge of the lighthouse which stood where 
Fort Mississagua now stands, from 1803 to 1814. His wife who 
on the 27th May, served out refreshments to our forces had 
her services acknowledged by the Loyal and Patriotic Society, 
who presented her with £^5* calling her **a heroine not to be 
frightened," 
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Another stone has the inscription . 

**Hermanus de GraflF, of Schenectady, who departed this lite 
in 1802, aged 28. 

Stop traveller and weep, 

For here beneath death's shade, 

Snatched from his friends, 

A lovely yoath is laid. 

But sleep in hope. 

For 800U he^ll burst this sod. 

And rise in air 

To meet his Saviour God. 

*'In memory of Col. Wm. Kingsmill, son of the late Major 
Kingsmill,.of ist Royals, died in Toronto, 6th May, 1876, aged 
82. Col. Kingsmill served in H. M. 66th Regiment, in the Penin- 
sular War, and afterwards at St. Helena, during Napoleon*s 
captivity. Subsequently in command of 3rd Int. Corps, Batt. of 
U, Canadian Militia, and was Sheriff of the Niagara District. He 
was a gallant soldier." 

The Kingsmill's must have been a military family, as in the 
church are two tablets to the sons of Col. Kingsmill, dying in 
places far distant, and a grandson is now in the Royal Navy. 

"In memoriam Capt. W. D. Kingsmill, of R, C. Regt., born 
at St. Helena, 1818. Lieut. C. E. Kingsmill, of Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., died at Hong Kong," 

Near this is an inscription in Latin to his wife by one who 
was an old U, Canada College boy : 

In Memoriam 

Liviniae 

Nicol Kingsmill Uxoris 

Quae 

In hac parcchia 

Prid . non . Aug. 

A.D.,M.D.C.C.C.X.C.V. 

De Hac Vita Decessic 

Annos X.L.V. Nata 

Dilectissima, 

In an enclosure facing the River is a stone with coat of arms 

and the motto> Denique Caelum. 

**Robert Melville, Capt, H. M. 68th Regt., died 1845." 
Also a stone to a son of Capt. Schonsuar, ist Dragoon 

Guards, 
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Where so many military are buried there seems to have been 
some plan followed, as g^rouped near one another are soldiers of 
R. C. Rifles, ag^ain of 76th Re^t., and «n another spot of King's 
Dragfoon Guards. ' 

**Sacred to the memory of Thomas Easton, late trumpeter 
H. M. Royal Artillery Drivers, who departed this life Feb. 24th, 
1832, ag^ed 56 years. 

Here lies within this silent grave, 
A Royal soldier, brisk and brave, 
Who suddenly was caled away. 
From off this sodden foot of clay." 

**Sacred to the memory of William JoUiffe and John Mtdgley, 
aged 20 and 21 respectively, who died Jul/ 17th 1825. They be- 
longed to the band of the 76th Regt. , and were universally beloved 
and regretted by their comrades.'' 

Near this lies an old Waterloo veteran who for many years 
rode round the town decorated with his medals on the anniversary 
of the battle, i8th June "Thos. Fletcher of the 76th Regt., died 
in 1847.'* 

''Capt. Jas. Baxter, late 68th Regt., and Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regt, died Feb. 28th, 1865, aged 67 years." 

A romantic story is attached to the name .of one born in far 
Greece, but then, alas, Greece enslaved by the savage Turk. 

*4n memory of Katherina Haideen, a native of Missolonghi, 
Greece, wife of Frederick Faffard, born 1823, died at Niagara, 
1883." 

As a child, a captive with the Turks, she attracted the com- 
passion of an English gentleman, who bought her freedom, and 
educated her in England as his own. This story recalls the fact 
that at a school in Niagara a collection was taken up to assist the 
Greeks in 1827, the year of the battle of Navarino. 

In the east corner of the church is a tablet 

**Sacred to the memory of Henrietta Eliza Sewell, wife of F, 
Jc Lundy, B. C. L., assistant minister of this parish, and daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Jonathan Sewell, D. C. L., late Chief Justice of 
Lower Canada, died 1847, ^ged 39." 

On the outside^ wall. 

**Anne, consort of Capt. Chas. Paynter, daughter of Sir 
Robert Ruthven^ Bart., died 1836, aged 32." 

The body lies inside of the new part of this church, east side, 
parallel with and 9^ feet from the corner of the old wall." 

**Capt. Geo, Deare, R. C. R., eldest son of the late Lieut. 
Col. Deare, 8th Hussars, who died at Niagara, 181 5, aged 32 
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years. This tablet is erected by his brother officers as a testimony 
of esteem and regard.** 

From a tablet in the church we learn that others besides Gen. 
Brock were buried at Fort George. 

'^Donald Campbell, Islay, Argyleshire, Fort Major of Fort 
George, died ist Dec, 1822. interred on west side of Garrison 
Gate, Fort George.** 

A handsome tablet commemorates another Peninsular War 
veteran. 



**Sacred to the memory of Lieut. Col. Wm. Elliot, K. B. of 
the R. C. Rifle Regt., Colonel commanding Niagara frontier, who 
died at Niagara, Dec. 17th, 1845, agfe^i 55 years. 39 years of his 
life were devoted to his country, he having served in most of the 
gloiious viclorie<5 of the Peninsular War. This tablet is erected 
by the officers of the Royal C. Rifle Regt., as a memorial of affec- 
tion and of sincere regret for his lamented death.'* 

On the outer wall, the sons-in-law of Rev. R. Addison are 
remembered. 

'John Andrew Stevenson, born in Dublin, 1790, died at 
Oak wood, near Niagara, 1832.** 

A letter has been lately found written to his father-in-law, 
Mr. Addison, after the disastrous battle of Chippawa. 

''George Connolly, born in Dublin 1784, died at Lake Lodge, 
near Niagara, 1857, 

*'In memory of Richard Hiscott bcrn in Wiltshire, England, 
1790, died at Ni;)gara, Canada, 1874. Deservedly esteemed both 
as a citizen and a soldier. In early life he served with honour in 
H. M. 76th Regt., of foot and was in many battles of the Penin- 
sular War and in Canada. He settled in Niagara, where a large 
family of his decendants and numerous friends lament his death.'* 

Two beautiful mural tablets in the transept read thus r 

*tln memory of the Hon. Robert Dickson, of Woodlawn, 
Niagara, member of the Legislative Council of Canada, who died 
at Leghorn, Italy, 1846, aged 50, This tal^let is erected by her 
who fondly cherishes the recollection of those endearing qualitids 
which were so long the solace of her life and who mourns her 
loss with a hope full of consolation." 

1 he mourning widow dying like her husband, far from home» 
is commorated in fewer words. 
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**In memory ot* Jane Jones, relict of the Hon. Robt. Dickson, 
ot Woodlawn« Niag^ara, who died at Montreal, 1854, aged 60 
years." 

In the graveyard is a memorial to the father of Hon. Robert 
Dickson. 

•*In memory of the Hon, SVm, Dickson, of Woodlawn, 
Niagara, born in Dumfries, Scotland, 1769. died at Niagara, Jan. 
I St, 1846, and ot Charlotte Adiem, *'Mfe of Hon. Wm. Dickson, 
born in London. England, 1771, died at Niagara, Jan. ist 1826." 

This must have been she who lying ill in bed was carried out 
and lay in the snow watching the destruction of the house with its 
library worth ;^'6oo, the day the town was burnt, her husband be- 
ing a prisoner at Greenbush. 

Length of service seems to have been the rule here, for 
besides the unique tact that in the hundred years of the church 
history there \% ere only three rectors,, the parish clerk had a siill 
longer term of office than the above average. On a small scone ; 

'*To the memory of John Wray, 50 years parish clerk of St, 
Mark's, who died at an advanced age Oct. 6th, 1846." 

In the church at the north end is a large tablet let in the wall 
in memory of the first minister, whose circuit extended to Long 
Point, York, Grimsby, etc. 

'*In memory of the Rev. Robt. Addison, first missionary in 
this district of the Venerable the Society for the Propogation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Ports. He commenced his labors in 1792, 
which by the blessing of Divine Providence he was enabled to 
continue for 37 years. Besides his stated services as minister of 
St. Mark's in the town he visited and officiated in different parts 
of this and adjoming districts until other missionaries arrived. 
He was born in Westmoreland, England. Remember them 
which have the rule ovei you." 

Near this is a large tablet to the second Rector. 

**In memory ot Rev. Thos. Creen, late Rector of Niagara, 
born in Rathtriland, Ireland, Nov, 20th, 1799, died at Niagara, 
Jan. 6th, 1864. **How beautiful updn the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings that publisheth peace, Isaiah 

52,7- 

Mr. Creen was educated at Glasgow University, was a ripe 
scholar and for several years taught the Grammar School. The 
tablet was erected by old pupils, members of a private class. 

One of the stained glass windows is in memory ot the third 
Rector Rev, Wm. McMurray, D.D.,D.C.L. 
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Another teacher and preacher is buried here though no stone 
marlcs the grave, Rev. J no. Burns, who was perhaps the first 
teacher of the Grammar School founded in 1808, was a Presby- 
terian minister and officiated in St. Aiidrew*s Church and that of 
Stamford between 1805 and iS'7* Indeed a sermon of his is in 
existence, preached to encourage his people to defend their 
country in the war of 1812. 

Another teacher who also took his place in fighting at Queen 
ston Heights and wrote a history of the war of 181 2, priuted at 
Niagara (now very rare,) was a captain in the Royal Scots, David 
Thomson. An educator in another line as an editor and publisher, 
Mr. Andrew Heron, lies here, his four wives beside him in an 
enclosure between the two defaced stones previously mentioned. 
The Gleaner newspaper published from 1817 to 1833 and many 
books which he printed are his monument. He was the founder 
Secretary Treasurer and Librarian of the Niagara Library, 
numbering 1000 volume«s, which existed from 1800 to 1820. He 
was also the Secretary and Treasurer of St . Andrew's Church 
for many years. 

Many quaint and curious lines may be tound on the old 
stones ; as to a child who died Mar. 2nd, 1802, aged 4 years, 
Ann Graham.. 

**My time is short ; the longer my rest 

Goa called me hears because he thought it best 

So wt*ep not ; drie up your tears 

Heare must i lie till Christ Apears." 

The exigencies ot rhyme, rhythm and syntax are boldly met 
and conquered, metaphors and similes, appropriate or not abound. 

'*The fairest flower that nature shews. 

Sustains the sharpest doom, 

His life was like a moriting rose 

That withers in its bloom. 

Weej) not mother for John is at rest 

His sins forgot and in Heaven blest., 

**Sacred to the memory of the two infant children of R. U. 
Turney, chaplain to H. B. Majesty's Forces and Jane his wife." 

Does this mean that he was chaplain to the Forces and Jane 
his wife ? 

But verse is not yet exhausted. On the tombstone of two 
children of Alexander McKee, dying in 1813, the following lines: 
It is told that the father was a prisoner at Fort Niagara and was 
allowed to come to the funeral. Losing his property when the 
town was burnt he taught a classical school assisted by his wife. 
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and both tie buried here beside their children. 

"Ah here they lie as budding roses 
Blasted before their bloom 
Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower's perfume." 

*'Dear as thou didst in modest worth excell, 
More dear than in a daughter's name farewell, 
Farewell dear Maria ; but the hour is ni^h 
When if Fm worthy we shall meet on high 
Then shall I say triumphant from the tomb 
Come to thy mother's arms dear Maria come." 

Another : 

Filial affection stronger than the grave 
From Time's obliterating hand to save 
Erects this humble monument of stones 
Over a father's and a mother's bones." 

''He's gone! No more his infant smiles 

The smile of innocence shall dart 

His power electric to expand 

And warm a tender parent's heart>; 

His lips which I kissed are faded and cold 

His hands which I clasped are covered with mould 

His form which I clashed is crumbled away 

And soon by his side his weepers shall lay. 

On the tombstone of a child, Mary Rogers, dying in 1812. 

"God plants his flowers at any time 
And plucks when he thinks proper 
Then why should we repine?" 

William Grier aged 27, died in 181 3, the son of John Grier, 
a noted mei chant. 

Ye mourning friends as you pass by 
This monument survey 
Learn ere your solen^n hour draws nigh 
To' choose that better way. 

Of "Jane Cassady, the wife of John Whitten," it is told that 
when a child she carried her younger brother on her back out to 
Butler's farm for safety the day the town was taken, 27th May, 
181 3. Who in this degenerate day deserves such praise as that 
in the Hne given be1o%v? 

"Here lies as much virture as could live." 

"Man's life what is it? Tis a flower 
Looks fresh and dies within the hour." 



These are all in the first decade of the century and torm a 
contrast with ^he brief lines on two monuments of late years. 

'*The memory of a life nobly rendered is immortal." 

"Laid here in faith, hope and love all that is mortal of — ." 

A trace of the rude hand of war is here recorded. 

* 'Sacred to the memory ot John McFarland, a native of 
Paisley, Scotland. He was taken prisoner at the capture of Fort 
Georg^e and escaped from Green Bush near the close of the war 
1815. He returned to his place, Niagara, and findin^^ his pro- 
perty burnt up and destroyed by the enemy it enervated him so 
much that he died in a few months after, in the 64th }ear of his 
afre." 

On a tombstone near the north corner appears Pope's line, 
and the epitaph is unique as describing a man who haa gained all 
the wealth he desired. We all know the story of the ancient king 
vainly searching the world for a happy man. 

**An honest man's the noblest work of God. In memory of 
Archibald Cunningham, who was born in Soctland and resided 
nearly 30 years in Canada. Having during half of that time by 
Strict Integrity and by persevering Industry in the Paths of 
Commerce acquired a competency equal to his Wishes he retired 
to his Farm and there by a life of Frugal Simplicity and disinter- 
ested Benevolence he retained the affection of all bis friends and 
procured the respect of all his Neighbours. These sentiments 
evincing the Esteem of those who accompanied him through Life, 
Have by them been engraven on this Monument. Erected by a 
grateful and effectionate Friend, Ob. 21st Aug., 1804." 

A naval hero, a beloved physician and a Methodist class 
leader are thus commemorated. 

'^Sacred to the memory of Philip Hopkins Commander of H. 
M. Cruiser Vandelsur, who departed tliis life July nth, 1858, 
aged 7s." 

**In loving memory of Robt. M. Wilson, M. D. who died at 
Simcoe, May 31st, 1875. Their eyes shall behold the king in his 
beauty, they shall behold the land that is very far off. *' 

(This was a favorite verse of the deceased.) 

"Andrew Brady, born at Queenston Heights Aug. 15th, 
1789, died 1875." 
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Many remember him— familiarly known as Fathet Brady. 

A sad story is told on a cross in an enclosure with seven 
graves of young men snatched from life suddenly. 

'*In affectionate remembrance of Robert C. Henderson, ). H. 
Murray, C. £. Andersen, Weir Anderson, Philips Braddon, C. 
v., W. Vernon, Vincent. H, Taylor, who were lost on nth July, 
1874, by the foundering of the Yacht Foam." 

One of the beautiful memorial windows is in memcry of a 
merchant of the town, whoFe stately form and handsome face 
gave him the cognomen of ** Lord John,'* a friend of the celebrated 
Mrs. Jameson and referred to in her life, '*Jchn Lees Alma, 1890, 
by his wife and daughters." A daughter Emily was born at 
Valparaiso^ Chili, and this shows again from what distant lands 
these inmates of '*God*s Acre hail as does the next inscription. 

••Murray Powell, son of John Powell, Sub-Inspector of 
Mounted Police, Victoria, Australia." 

Near this a noted lawyer of the town is commemorated by a 
stately ivy covered monument. 

**Charles Letham Hall Barrister at Law." 

Here lies buried Capt. Alexander Garrett of the Grenadiers, 
who fought with Brock at Qneenston Heights. On an old stone 
with the name of John Emery 1813 the lines: 

"Waken O Lord our drowsy sense 
To walk this dangerouB road 
And if our souls are hurried hence 
May they be found with God." 

It is remarkable the number of retired clergy who lie buried 
here as Rev. Henry Cottingham, Rev. Romaine Rolph, Rev. Peter 
Roe, Rev. Matthew Ker, D.D., Rev. H. N. Philips, Rev. Canon 
Arnold, Rev. Prof. Beavan. 

The third rector is thus kept in memory as well as by the 
beautiful memorial window. 

**To the Glory of God and in memory of William McMurray 
D.U., D.C.L., Archdeacon of Niagara and Rector of St. Mark's 
Parish tor 37 years. Born Sept. 19th, 1810, died May 19th, 
1894. 'Lord I have loved the habitation of Thy house and the 
place where Thine honor dw*elleth' Ps. 28. 8." 

Also to his first uife. 

•*Sacred to the memory of Charlotte Johnston wife of Rev. 
Wm. McMurray, died 1871, aged 71." 

This was a sister of Mrs. Schoolcraft and daughter ot Chief 
Johnston, an Irish gentleman of Sault Ste. Marie, referred to by 
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^rs. Jameson in her '^Summer Rambles and Winter Studies" as 
marrying an Indian maiden Ogeneboquah. 

On a tablet in the Church to Amelia Baxter, widow of Dr. 
McMurray, is found this praise 

*'This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did." Acts 9. 36. 

Another has the name of Elizabeth, wife of Senator Plumb, 
and daughter of Thomas C. Street. 

Here too was buried Jean Jacques Rousseaux a native of 
Paris, Interpreter to the Indian Chief, Joseph Brant, the great 
Thyendanagea. 

The eminent virtues of a child of nine are not often spoken 
of. 

**Sacred to the memory of Robert D. Wright son of the late 
Chas. Wright of Niagara, who departed this life 9th June, 1822, 
aged 9 years and 7 mos. 

Although I walk in Death's dark vale 
Yet will I fear no ill 
For thou art with me and thy rod 
Aud staff me comfort still. 

This stone was erected by David Thompson his stepfather, 
as a memorial of his eminent virtues/' 

The father, Charles Wright was one of the four who lie near, 
killed 27th May 181 3, and the stepfather who fought at Queen- 
ston Heights and was afterwards a teacher in the town, lies near 
without any stone to mark his grave. 

A brass tablet in the church commemorates the centenary of 
the church. 

**To the glory of God! This tablet is eretted by the congre- 
gation of St. Mark's Church, in grateful commemoration of the 
looth anniversary of the foundation of tl>is parish on the 9th fuly, 
1792. The nave of the church was built about 1807 and burned 
during the tvar of 181 2, the walls only remaining. It was restor- 
ed in 1820 and enlarged to the present dimensions in 1843. 
During the century the living has been held by the following 
incumbents. The Rev. Robert Addison 1792 to 1829; The Rev. 
Thomas Cieen, 1829 to 1857; The Rev. William McMurray, D. 
D., D.C L., Archdeacon of Niagara, to the present time, assisted 
since 1888 by the Rev, J. C, Garrett as curate in charge." 

From the archives of Canada it is pretty conclusively shown 
that the church was built in 1802, 
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ST. ANDPCW'S CCnCTCKY. 

In this enclosure where the first church was erected in the 
town in 1794, none were buried till 1833, the first to be interred 
he who conducted the first Sunday School in the town is in 
few words mentioned. 

* 'Sacred to the memory cf John Crooks, died Mar. 31st, 
1833, aged 36. A native of Gieenock, Seotland," 

He was the postmaster of the town whos6 benevolent deed to 
prisoners in the jail confined for debt is mentioned in papers of 
that period, in sending firewood to them in the depth of winter. 

Next this enclosure is one covered with fragrant lilies of the 
valley. A small tablet in the wall has these words : *<The Minis- 
ters' Burying Place**' **For me to live is Christ and to die is 
gain." 

Singular to say, in the century of its history, no minister of 
this church has been buried here, only a small mound that of an 
infant of a day may be seen in the plot. 

A few military heroes and several U.E. Loyalists found here 
their last resting-place, as : 

'*Sacred to the memory of Donald McDonald, of the 79th 
Highlanders, died 1846." 

*'Thos, Fergusoo, Royal Canadian Rifles Regt., borh in the 
parish of Pithenwin, Fifeshire, Scotland, died 1852. 

Of one U.E. Lo3alist buried heie the story is told that he was 
when a child, a captive among the Indians for several years. 

•*In memory of Jas. Cooper, born in Scotland, 1770, emigrat- 
ed to America in 1774. died 1856 in his 86th year. 

Elizabeth Hixon, his wife, born in the province of New 
Jersey in 1773, emigrated to Canada in 1788, died 1855, aged 82." 

Descendants of Capt. Jacob Ball of Butler's Rangers are 
buried here, Wm, Ball and his son Robert N. Ball, both office 
bearers in St. Andrew's church. 

*'John Eglesum, died 185 1, aged 93." 

A skilful physician and surgeon, the brother of Prof. Camp- 
bell of Edinburgh University^ and who dying in Toronto wished 
to be buried '*as near old St. Andrew's as possible," is thus com- 
memorated : 

**In memory of Duncan Campbell, M.D., of Edinburgh, died 
Feb. 4th, 1879, aged 68 years." 

A later grave is that of **John MajorU>anks Lawder. for many 
years judge of the County of Lincoln. '*>H3ne of the fathers of the 
church, for fifty years was connected ^ith it as an office bearer, 
and was also an officer in the Lincoln Militia in 181 2. 
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'•William Duff Miller. 1786.1859." 

A benefactor ot the church v^ho left a legacy of £7*^0 which 
afterwards purchased the manse is thus remembered. 

*'Sacred to the memory of Catharine Young, who died 1840, 
aged 67. This tribute of regard is erected by the relatives of her 
husband, J no. Young, who was drowned in Lake Ontario, July 
30th, 1840." 

Dr. Whitelaw, a distinguished scholar who taught the Gram- 
mar School both in Niagara and Kingston, lies here, dying in 
1850. 

Ill the vestibule is a mural tablet : 

'*Sacred to the memory of John Young, Esq.. long a mer- 
chant of Niagara. Returnmg home in pain and infirmity, he was 
drowned in Lake Ontario where his body rests awaiting the hour 
when the sea shall give up her dead. In his last illness, concern- 
ed for ihe welfare of coming generations he ordained a bequest for 
the perpetual maintenance ot divine ordinances in this church. He 
met death July 29th, 1840, aged 73. *Pray for the peace ot Jerus- 
alem, because of the house ot the Lord I will seek thy good'." 

From him Youngstown received its name. 

Many names showing nationality are found here, as McFar- 
land. McPherson, Davidson, Dawson. Logan, Swinton, Currie, 
Forbes, Carnochan — Lachlan McPherson, who had tar passed the 
limit of the Psalmist, having attained his hundieth year. 

The Centennial tablet reads thus : 

'*i794. 1894. 

In grateful commemoration ot the one hundredth anniversary 
of the organization ot this congregation, this tablet is erected by 
the members of St. Andrew's Church, Niagara. The tirst build- 
ing, begun in October 1794 and erected on this spot, was burnt in 
the war of 1812-14. The congregation met in St. Andrew's 
school room on the north corner ot this block for some years. 
The present church wa*; built in 1831. The ministers have been 
Rev. John Dun, Rev. John Young, Rev. Jno. Burns, Rev. 
Thomas Fraser, Rev. Robt McGill, D.D., Rev. John Cruick- 
shank, D.D., Rev. J. B. Mowat, M.A., D D., Rev, Charles 
Campbell, Rev. Wm. Cleland, Rev. J. W. Bell, M.A., and the 
present pastor Rev. N, Smith. 
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ST. VINCENT de PAUL 

The church was built in 1834, previous to this St. Mark's 
g^raveyard was used by all denominations In the church is a 
tablet with this inscription : 

'*To the memory of Lieut. Adjt, Reginald McDonnell, Royal 
Canadian Rifle Ref^t., who died at Niagara, C. W,', on the 20th 
Dec, 1851, aged 39 years. This tablet is erected by his brother 
officers as a testimony of regard." In the graveyard is a stone 
with a similar inscription. In the enclosure of the McDougall 
family is the grave of Col. M. McDougall, Treasurer of the united 
counties of Lincoln, Welland and Haldimand foi many years. 
He fought at Lundy'^s Lane and lay on the field all night being 
reported as mortally wounded but recovered, carrying in his body 
a bullet to his' grave. In the Historical Room is the original 
document authorising Daniel McDougall to enlist men in 
Glengarry to-serve in the war, dated April 1813, E. McDonell, 
Prescdtt. 

Bishop McDonell who ministered to the Catholic regiment 
from Glengarry, S/:otland, was often entertained at Col. Mc- 
DougalPs in Niagara. The wife and h<»r mother buried here 
show the Scottish origin, McNabb and McDonell. 

Near this enclosure lies buried one of the benevolent ladies of 
the town, whose kind face and ready smile are not forgotten, 
Mrs. Stevenson. A letter in an old Niagara Gleaner of 1832, 
tells of the time when debtors were imprisoned and of the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Stevenson in sending comforts to prisoners. 

A young and beloved' priest Father Lynch lies here, his grave 
kept covered with flowers by loving hands« In a distant corner is 
a monument to mark the grave of Patrick Lawless, the fireman 
of the Steamer Zimmerman, burnt to death on board, the night of 
Aug. 2ist, 1863. 

Near this is a mark of filial affection. Father John Kennedy 
has placed this inscription to the memory of his father. 

**Iii memoriam Bernardi Kennedy, cujus anima ut Requiescat 
in pace desiderantur fidelium suffragia mortuus est IV Kal 
Decembris A.D. 1857 Anno i^tatis suae 53, Grato animo filius 
ejus Revendus Joannes P. Kennedy Presbyter. Hoc eregi 
curavit. 

BAPTIST (COLORED) CHURCH. 

This church erected in 1829 by the exertions of John Oakley 
who came to Fort George in 1814 and had charge of the Field 
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Train Department, was removed some time ago bein^ no longer 
used. At one time several hundred escaped slavey found shelter 
under the British flag, and here are buried many of these dusky 
Africans but one white child was buried here in 1832 that of the 
above mentioned John Oakley who was a teacher and preacher. 

Here too is buried a hero whose name should not be for- 
gotten though it is unrecorded in marble or granite. Herbert 
Holmes, a teacher and exhorter who organized a band of colored 
men of several hund*'eds to surround the jail and prevent the 
return of Mosely, an escaped slave from Kentucky, who was by 
law ordered to be given up. The civil and military authorities 
were called out soldiers, constables, sheriff, the Riot Act read. 
The prisoner escaped but Holmes and Green were shot and lie 
buried here, having given their lives to save their brother from 
slavery. Were not they heroes indeed* and should not their 
names be commemorated? 

nCTHODISl* QP7WCYARD. 

This congregation is also a century old. • 

Here is found a monument to John Boyd who died here in 
1885, aged 85, He had been a teacher in the Old Blue (Gram- 
mai) School ot Toronto and was the father of Sir John Boyd, 
whose son has given his life in South Africa. Here are butted 
John Eedson and Salome Crane his wife of U. E. Loyalist birth 
from Nova Scotia, George Varey who played the bass viol in the 
church before the days of organs or melodeons. 

Two old grey stones show burials here previous to any in St. 
Andrew's or St. Vincent de Paul. 

'*Sarah Laurence died 1825, aged 64. Gideon Howell died 
1827, aged 22. 

Here in the silent tomb bdneath this mirjr ftod 
Lies one who bore the Cross and trusted in his God 
Farewell dear wife and friends and my dear little son 
My work is finished and the prize is won."' 

FOPT NI7\07\RR: 

Two graveyards on the opposite side of the river were visited 
and here were found several inscriptions interesting to us. 

In the military graveyard of Fort Niagara, that post which 
has had such an eventful history, having been in the hands ot 
French, British, Indians, Americans, is found a singular trace of 
the American occupation of Fort George in 181 3. A young 
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Frenchman, perhaps a son of one of those of that nationality who 
helped the Thirteen Colonies to gain their independence, 

**Ici repose Marie Vincent Boisaubin Lieutenant et adjutant 
daus le regiment d*artillerie legfere ties Etats Unis, decede au 
Fort George le i3aout 1813 a Tage de 22. ans Ami (idele, fils 
tendre et sincere comment nons consoler d'une perte si severe/* 

A monument bears this comprehensive inscription, 

^'Erected to the memory of unknown soldiers and sailors of 
the United States, killed in action or dying of wounds in this 
vicinity during the war of 181 2." 

Here were buried in the precincts of the fort but so far the 
spot is unknown and unmarked, two British officers, killed at the 
taking of the fort, 25th July, 1759. In the diary of Sir William 
Johnson, given in Stone's life of that distinguished man are these 
words: ** Today buried Gen. Prideaux and Col. Johnson in the 
chapel with great form, I was the chief mourner." Should not 
some memorial be erected to these two British officers who died in 
adding a page to Britain's roll of fame? 

John Ross Robertson who has done so much to clear up 
many pages of Canadian history has lately unearthed in England 
a map showing the position of the chapel in what is now the 
parade ground, and Peter A. Porter of Niagara Falls. N.Y., in an 
article in the Buffalo Express, has reproduced this so that one 
may almost pace off the distances and (ix the spot. 

LCWISTON. 

Here too in a beautiful well )cept graveyard near the Presby* 
terian church are traces of the contest of a century ago. 

**In memory ot the high respect and esteem which Major- 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer bo^e to Capt. George Nelson of 
the VI U.S. Regiment of Infantry, who on the 13th Oct., 1812, in 
the XXXVII year ef his age fell in the attack upon Queenston, 
U.C, this monument is erected, Feb. 22nd, 1813. 

**Here sleeps a soldier, here a brave man rests" 

The following shows the influence of a wife over a husband : 
**3acred to the memory of Nancy, consort of Fitz James 
Hotchkis, 

Nancy be thou my guide to point ihe road 
That leads far hence to yonder blest abode. 
Grant me her faith thou ^ood thou great moat high, 
Let me like Nancy live like Nanoy die." 

It is difficult now to know what crime committed by Great 
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Britain is referred to in the followini? lines. 

'*In memory of Alexander Miller who died Oct. 13th, 1828, 
aged 6a, a native of Dundee, Scotland.*' 

Far from bis country and his native skies. 
Here mouldering in the dust poor Miller lies. 
He loved his country, loved tbat spot of earth 
Which gave a Wallaoe, Bruce and Duncan birth. 
But when that country dead to all but gain, 
bowed her tMse neck and hugged tho oppressed chain, 
He viewed the approaching event with many a Bigh, 
He cnMsed the wide waves and here untimely died." 

Perhaps the Sutherland evictions are meant. 

Of Miss Mary Attwater, who died in 181 5, it is said. 

'*She needs no verse her virtues to record. 
She lived an<l died a servant of the Lord." 

Another stone has the stattling question, 

*'See is gone, but where?" 

Another point in which the history of the two countries touch 
is found here. A broken tcmbstoue formerly upright, now lying 
flat, is that of 

**Ashbel Sage, born 1777, died 1855. He was the pilot amf 
guide who conducted the American army to Queenston Heights in 
the battle on the morning of the 13th October, 181 3." 

There was formerly a daguerreotype of this veteran inserted 
in the stone, but this has disappeared long since. 

Here too, lie Thomas Hustler and his wife Catharine, chrarac* 
ters used by the novelist Cooper in the Spy as Sergeant Hollister 
and Beay Flannigan. 

THE HRMILTGN ORAVCYAPD. 

The Hamilton residence in Quesnston is a fine stone building 
on an eminence having the old colonial pillars and the family 
burying plot is on the property, surrounded by a low stone wall« 
enclosing beautiful trees. 

The Hon, Robert Hamilton, born in Scotland, and whose 
name we find so often as entertaining guests in Simcoe's time, 
died in 1809. agea — , and is buried here. This spot has to us a 
pathetic interest, since here for a year rested the remains of Gen. 
Sir Isaac Brock and his brave young adjutant, McDonnell, who 
were four times buried. First at Fort George where the bodies 
lay for twelve years, till the first monument was erected at Queen- 
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ston Then when the shattered shaft was taken down, the bodies 
were removed to the Hamilton boryi/ig plot till the vault of the 
present monument was ready in 1853. 

One inscription reads : 

•"Sacred to the memory of Robert Hamilton, born at Fort 
Niajjfara, 1787, died 1856. Mary Bigger, his wife, born at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, 1790." 

Alexander Hamilton died in 1839, aged 45. This must have 
been Sherfff Hamilton, whose death it is said was hastened by 
the shock to his system from having to perform the office of 
hangman at Niagara jail, no hangman was to be found and the 
Sheriflf according to law had himself to perform the revolting duty. 
In an account of a prisoner confined in Niagara jail for his 
share in the rebellion, this is confirmed. 

A large altar tomb commemorates a member of the well- 
know.i Dickson family. He was a merchant in Queen.ston and 
carried on an extensive business there. 

* 'Sacred to the memory of Thomas Dickson, born in Dum- 
fries, Scotland, who died in 1825, aged 50, also Eliza his wife, 
died 1802." 

Here again occurs an important name in the early history of 
our country. 

**Hannah« wife of Wm. Jarvis, Secretary of the Province of 
U. C, died 1845, aged 84. 

Shed not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor ffive the heart to vain regret, 
'Tis bat the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet/' 

Another. '^Robert Hamilton, lies here, born 1808, died 1868,*' 

As the Hon. Robert Hamilton was married twice and had a 
large family of eight sons, the family connection is large and 
there are many names to be found here from intermarriages, as 
Tench, Duff, Durand, Mewburn, Gourlay. 

Here lies buried Capt. John Humphrey Tench, late of H.M. 
87th and 61 st Regts, who died Xmas. 1851, also Maria Tench, 
wife of above, also Margaret Carruthers, widow of Major Car- 
ruthers, late H.M. 55th Westmoreland Regt., and Katherine 
Hamilton, wife of F. B. Tench, and Eliza Hamilton, wife of J. T. 
Townsend. 

The family name has been well preserved, as the cit> of 
Hamilton thus derived its name, and the city of St- Catharines 
was named in 1809 from Catharine, the second wife of Hon. 
Robert Hamilton. The Hon. John Hamilton's residence, called 
Glencairn, was about two miles below Queenston, while that of 
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Dr. Hamilton, another brother, was above the mountain. The 
Hon. John Hamilton, who has been called the father of C»nada*s 
inland marine and was long honorably connected with the ship- 
pm^ of Lake Ontario is buried at Kingston. 

BROCK'S MONUMCN F. 

This noble shaft, says a late writer, is perhaps the finest 
isolated column, all things considered, in the world, 260 ft high, 
th<» height of the figure 17 ft., and the situation unsurpassed, com» 
manding a view of river, lake and plain ; at some seasons of the 
year the varied colors of brown ploughed land, purple vineyards, 
the tender green of its wheat or brilliant crimson of the **maple 
forests ail aflame," and the somber pine woods give the ennuied 
touris*: at last a new experience. 

The first monument was erected in 1824 and shattered with 
a gunpowder explosion by the miscreant Lett in 1840, the present 
begun in 1853 was finished in 1856. All immense meeting was 
held in 1840 on the Heights to devise means to replace the monu- 
ment destroyed, ten steamers bore representatives from Kingston, 
Cobourg, Hamilton, Toronto, and ascended the river in proces- 
sion while cheering crowds on the bank showed their enthusiasm. 
Eloquent speecees were made by distinguished men, nitketeen 
motions afforded opportunity to twice as many speakers as movers 
and seconders. The first monument was erected by a grant from 
the Provincial parliament, the present by voluntary contributions 
of the militia and Indian warriors of the province. A grant from 
Parliament was given to lay out the grounds. The armorial bear- 
ings of the hero are supported by lions rampant seven feet in 
height, the motto Vincit Veritas. On the north face the inscrip- 
tion reads : 

''Upper Canada has dedicated this monument to the memory 
of the late 

Major-Gbnbral Sir Isaac Brock, K. B,, 

Provincial Lieut. Governor and Commander of the forces in this 
Province, whose remains are deposited in the vaults beneath. 
Opposing the invading enemy he fell near these heights on the 
13th October, 1812, in the 43rd year of his age, revered and 
lamented by the people whom he governed and deplored by the 
sovereign to whose services his life had been devoted." 

On a brass plate within the column is an mscription giving^ 
an account ot the different burials and on another a notice of 
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Brock's brave A.D.C. 

**In a vault beneath are deposited ^he mortal remains of 
Lieut. Coi. John McDonnell, P. A. D.C., and Aid-de-Camp to the 
lamented Major-General Sir Isaac Brock. KB., who fell mortally 
wounded in the battle of Queenston, on the 13th October, 181 2, 
and died the following day. His remains were removed and re- 
interred with due solemnity on 13th Oct., 1853J* 

ST. DAVIDS. 

In the graveyard around the Methodist Church are many old 
stones with no name, or the stones chipped so as to be undecipher- 
able. The name which appears most frequently is that ot 
Woodruff, but the oldest date is Solomon Quick, who died in 
1823, but many were buried here before that date as St. Davids 
had a mill in 1782, and the village was burnt by the Americans in 
1814. Here is the grave of David Secord of whom many stories 
of daring deeds are told in the Revolutionary War, and from 
whom the village received its name. 

**In memory of Major David Secord, who died- 1844, aged 85, 
also Mary Page his wife," 

David Secord was a magistrate in 1796 and member of the 
Legislative Assembly, UC, in 181 1. His claim for compensation 
tor property burnt in the war was nearly ;^5ooo as he owned 
many buildings. He was a Sergeant iu Butler's Rangers and 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Ezekiel Woodruff died in 1837, aged 73, and Samuel Wood- 
ruff in 1824. Richard Woodruff, born in 1784, died in 1872, was 
a member of Parliament. His daughter is thus commemorated, 
recalling the name of a celebrated raiUay king. 

**ln memory of Margaret Ann, wife of Samuel Zimmerman, 
daughter of Richard Woodruff, died 185 1, aged 23." 

John Baptist Clement, died in 1833, and Mary Secord, wife 
of Wm. A. Woodruff, born 1818, died 1895. An old stone has 
an inscription almost destitute of capital letters. 

**Jaije wife of John Prest, queen<iton late a native of senning- 
ton yorkshire England died in 1831." 

A monument near the church to Ursen Harvey, born in 1800, 
has also the names of his two wives, Esther £.nd Caroline. Mr, 
Harvey was the father of Mrs. J, G, Currie, who has given us the 
life of Laura In^ersoll Secord and so many interesting reminiscen- 
ces of St. Davids' old settlers. 

The names of Wadsworth, Clement, Crysler and Clyde occur 
frequ.ently. Many of these early settlers lived to a great age as 
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WiUiam Crysler, died 1824, aged 92, Anne Clement Woodruff, 
born 1788, died 1878, aged 90 years, while Richard Woodruff, 
her husband, died 1872, aged 88. Major Adam Brown, of 
Queenston died 1874, aged 76. Col. Joseph Clement, died 1867, 
aged 76, and his wife aged 80. Maria Dewy, relict of the late 
Deacon Jacob Beam, died 1881, aged ^ years. 

The name Secord is found frequently, as Azubah Hutt, wife of 
Philip Secord, aged 79. Riall Secotd, evidently named from Gen. 
Riall of Lundy's Lane tame. Many rough unshaped stones with- 
out letter or figure tell of those troublous times when the 
exigencies of war or refugee privations prevented the elaborate 
epitaphs of another period . 

WARNCf^S QP7WCYHPD. 

In the Warner family plot about two miles from St. Davids, 
are found the names of many U.E. Loyalists. Here again the 
surface lettering in the old stones is chipped off. There is a 
small frame church, now unused, which replaced an older one. 
built in 1801, the first Methodist church in the peninsula. A 
stone wall had surrounded the enclosure the remains of which may 
yet be seen. One of the oldest stones is that to Stephen Secord, 
who died in 1808, aged 49. We find from early records that in 
the census taken by Col. John Butler at Niagara in 1783, the 
name Secord occurs more frequeutly than any other as Peter, 
John, James, Thomas. Stephen. In Butler's Rangers theie were 
seven Secords and the Stephen Secord buried here was one of 
these. William E. Secord died in 1881, aged 83. We 
know from other records that John Secord was living near 
Niagara in 1782, and that the first white child born there 
was Daniel Secord. William Van Every died in 1832. aged 67, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, born Dec. 1764, died in r857. A pathetic 
story is told of members of the Van Every family and others in 
Ryerson's U E. Loyalists. 

Several German names occur as : 

•*In memory of Dinah, wife of Jacob Hostetter, second 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Van Every," 

And near this a stone to Margaret Clow, wife of Daniel 
Ostrander, died 1824. 

'•In memory of Nancy, wife of Malum Swayze, born 1800, 
died 1828." 

The christian names Lois aud Charity, Asel and Christian, 
Peter, Stephen and David, frequently occur, 

James Durham dying in 1832 attained the ripe age of 85. 
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In a square enclosed by a brick and stone wall are three old 
g^rey monumental stones, one to Jemima Hill who. died in 1817, 
ag^ed 18, another to ** Mary Margaret, Dutelt, relict of the late 
Joseph Clement, aied 1845, aged 80.'' 

Another stone and iron enclosure has an old grey double 
stone to two children of Robert and Margaret McKinley, who 
died in 181 1 and 1813 respectively. . 

A monument to Margaret A. Berninger, wite of Robert Mc- 
Kinley, born 1769, died :86o, aged 91. 

The name Warner occuis again and agam, and here are also 
besides those mentioned, Cain, Collard, etc. Christian Warner 
and Joseph Van Every were born here in 1809. 

The first Methodist class-meeting in this district met at the 
house of Christian Warner 1788 and the church was built in 
1801. 

HOMCR OR TEN MILC CRCCK- 

Two miles from St. Catharines is an old graveyard where 
were buried many of the U.E. Loyalists. Six stately elms stand 
in a line at one side while one lies prone near them. 

How few of those who tell when Niagara was captured 27th 
May, 181 ;{, have their names in consecrated ground, but here 
unexpectedly we find the name of one. 

** Erected in memory of George Grass who was killed in the 
battle of Fort George, May 27th, 1813, aged 24 years." 

A tablet in St. Mark'^, Niagara, gives the names of four, the 
stone at Chautauqua marks the burial place of three unknown 
British soldiers who fell in that battle, and this ot George Grass is 
the only other one we know. 

Here are found the names of many of the Secord family as — 

"In memory of Solomon Secord, late Lieut, in Butler's Corps 
of Rangers, who departed this lite Jan. 22, 1799, aged 43 years." 

A large altar tomb has the inscription — 

"Capt Jacob Ball, died July 24th, 1820, aged 43 years." 

Another beside it — 

** Elizabeth, wife of Jacob Ball, born 1790, died 1862.'* 

We find from early records that Jacob Ball, the father, came in 
1782 with his three sons, Peter, Jacob and John. A fourth son,' 
George, came in 1784, They received a grant of land of 1,000 
acres and there is still in possession of the Ball family in the town- 
ship, 7 so acres. 

The names of Stull and Goring, Secord, Ball and Schrant 
occur again and again and the fondness for scripture names of 
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the Puritans is shewn as Seth and Charity, Solonf>on» David and 
Jacob. Very often a verse with halting rhyme, metre or syntax 
closes the inscription. A double stone is divided perpendicularly 
for two inscriptions to husband and wife, a young couple aged 24 
and 37 respectively. Below the words : — 

'* As God together did us join* 
80 He did part us for a time. 
But now we bath together lies 
Till Christ shall call us to s&rtse.'^ 

Very few give the place ot birth but those given are far dis- 
tant as Yorkshire, Nova Scotia, Vermont 

" In memory of George Read, who was born at Brenton, in 
Yorkshire, England, 1763, and came to New York in 1773, to 
Canada in 1734, and departed this life Feb. 1834. 

1784 was we know the year of the coming of the U. E. 
Loyalists. 

*'In memory of Margaret, wife of Col. Peter Hare, and for- 
merly wife of Lieut. Salomon Secord, died 1851, aged 87 years. 
Erected by Mrs. R. Henery, My mother's grave." 

ST. OCOROC'S CHURCH, ST. GTrHRRINCS 

This is an old cemetery, we know of one at least buried here 
in 18 1 2, but many bodies have been removed to the new cemetery^ 
but we still find traces of many of the early settlers. In the life 
of Hon. Wm. Hamilton Merritt is frequently mentioned Shipman's 
Corners, (near St. Catharines) and here is the name of its founder. 

"In memory of Paul Shipman, born 1756, died 1825, aged 
69 years.'' 

From him St. Paul's street was named. 

Here is also the record of the father of the projector of the 
Welland Canal, 

" In memory of Thomas Merritt, Esq., Cornet of the Queen's 
Rangers under Col. Simcoe during the American Revolution, and 
Major commanding the cavalry on this frontier in the war of 181 2. 
Appointed Surveyor of Woods and Forests on 20th May, i8oo» 
and Sheriff of the Niagara District, 5th October 1803. Depart- 
ed this life 1 2th May, 1842, aged 83." 

The next inscription brings up the thought of the heroine^ 
Laura IngersoU Secord. 

"In memory of Maria, relict of the late Charles IngersoU, of 
IngersoU, second daughter of Thos. and Marry Merritt, died 
1850." 
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it is sometimes forgotton that the town of Ingersoll was 
named after Charles IngersolL 

In the journal of W. H. Merritt the name of his wife's father 
and mother frequently occur. 

*' In memory* ot Penelope, wife of Dr. J. Prendergast, born 
1774, in South Kingston, state of Rhode Island, died at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, William Hamilton Merritt.'* 

''To the memory of Jedidiah Prendergast, M.D,, who was 
born in Duchess County, N Y., died at his residence in Mayville, 
1848." 

This name occurs as one of the proprietors of the Niagara 
Library of 1800 — 1820. He then lived at Voungstown, N.Y. A 
large monument has this short inscription : — 

''Commodore Job Northrop, a rative of Woodbridge, Ct., 
born 1787, died 1833. ^^ ^^^ noble hearted, generous and 
humane." 

The monument was brought all the way from New Haven, 
Ct. In the memoir of Hon. W. H. Merritt, Com., Northrop, is 
mentioned as generous and even lavish, driving fast horses, giving 
good dinners, spending money prodigally. Employed in the 
Bolivian service, on Wif return his role seemed to be to spend 
money. When his horses ran away the vehicle was given to the 
finder, and to his daughter after playing a tune on the piano, a 
bank note was often given. 

" Sacred to the memory of the late Reverend Lewis Williams, 
a native of Hallan Carmaerthanshire, South Wales, England, who 
labored a faithful minister and servant of God at this place for 
several years, departed this life 26th Sept. 1822, in his 63rd year 
much lamented.'* 

** Here lieth the body of the Rev. Richard Lyons McArthur, 
M. A., Trinity College, Dublin, and for some months curate of St. 
George's church in this town, departed this life 1857." 

" Caroline, daughter of James and Caroline Gordan, died 
1814." 

" In memory ot Sarah, widow of Wm. Dummer Powell, died 
1834, aged 54." 

This must have been the wife of W. D. Powell, the lawyer of 
Queenston and one of tbe ten who formed the first Law Society 
ill 1797, in U. Canada. From a letter in the possession of the 
Niagara Historical Society from Queenston, 1801, to Robert 
Nelles, 40 Mile Creek (now Grimsby) we lefirn that the couple had 
eloped and driven all the way to Niagara to be married by Rev. R. 
Addison, and the letter written to thank Col. and Mrs. Nelles for 
their help, also speaks of the fatiguing ride to Niagara. 
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ST. CATHRRINCS CCHCTCRY. 

To this comparatively modern cemetery many bodies have 
been brcufj^ht from private ^ravevards, or others beingf destroyed 
by the march of improvement. On an old grey stone may be 
read. 

" In memory of Mrs. Hannah Frey, widow of the late Capt. 
Bernard Frey who died 1834, a^ed 76." 

On another close by, a well-known incident of the war of 
181 2 is recorded. 

** Sacred to the memory of Capt. B. Frey, of his Majesty's 
late Corps of Butler^s Rangers, who was killed by a cannon shol 
at Niagara, 22nd day of November, 1812, aged 58." 

The story is that he had picked up a cannon bail from the 
street and was carrying it under his arm when a spent ball Trom 
Fort Niagara struck th-^t under his arm and he died in conse* 
que.ice, but without a wound. Part of the Frey family remained 
in the U.S., while this member preferred to join the U.E.L.'s in 
Canada. 

Some well-known names follow, as 

"In memory of Stephen A. Secord, died 1884, aged 83." 

Samuel Street died at Thorold 1854. aged 62. 

** Sarah Street, beloved wife ot John Gustavus Stevenson, 
died 1861, aged 37." 

"In memory of Sarah Ingersoll, wife of Henry Mittleberger, 
born i8o7, died 1826. 

"In memory of William Street Servos, born 1787, died 1857, 
and Catharine Ball his wife, born 1790, died 1875." 

The bodies of the last two were removed from the Servos 
burying ground when the farm was sold. 

An unpretentious stone records the projector of the Wetland 
canal ; that monument to his energy and foresight is quite near. 

•*Hoii. Wm. Hamilton Merritt, born July 3rd, 1793, died 
July 7th, 1862." 

" Catharine Rodman Prendergast, beloved wife of Hon. W. 
H. Merritt, born 1793. died Jan 10th, 1862." 

It is remarkable that husband and wife were born in the same 
year and died in the same year. 

Hon. W. H. Merritt was Captain of Dragoons raised in the 
war of 181 2, was taken prisoner at Lundy's Lane and was not re- 
leased till the close of the war. 

• Two " beloved physicians " rest here. 

*'Theophulus Mack, M.D., died 1881, aged 61. The wise 
beloved physician, the faithful friend of the poor and sufFeiing,, he 
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met death in conscious serenity, trusting >yith undoubtingf faith in 
the promises of the Redeemer. 'And I heard a voice write bless- 
ed are the dead/ " 

On the other side "Galea Spes sa lu tis." 

"In memory of Chas, Rolls, born at Prines Maston, War- 
wickshire, England, 1785, died 1867, also •Henry Rolls, M.D., 
1814-1887.". 

A monument to the father of Dr. Clark, who preserves the 
manuscript journal kept by his father Col. Clark from which have 
been gleaned many interesting* particulars ot early life in this 
province, 

"In memory of Lieut, Col, John Clark, Canada Militia, born at 
Kingston, U.C., 1786 died at Walnut di^\e farm, Grantham, C.W., 
1862, also his wife Sarah Adams, born at Queenstou, U.C., 1791. 
died 1864." 

A large enclosure is sacred to the families of St. John and 
Phelps as Lois St. John, wife of Samuel St. John, mother of 
Abigail Phelps, of Kent, Conn., born 1756, died 1849, aged 93." 

**Orton Stone Phelps, 181 2-1837, and Oliver Phelps ef Conn., 
born 1779, died 1851.'* 

A large vault has the name of Thos, Burns, the son of Rev. 
Jno, Burns, minister of Niagara and Stamford. Another has that 
of Richard Miller, Q C. 

TUPNCY OPAVCYAPD. 

About two miles from St. Catharines lie the remains of this 
family in which there were two famous soldiers, although here 
their names are not recorded. Particulars of the first are found 
in a memorial in the Canadian Archive**. 

"John Turney, Lieutenant in Butler*s Rangers, born in Co. 
Down, Ireland, 1744, enlisted in King's 8th Regt., served as 
sergeant in Germany and America, and promoted to Butler's 
Rangers." In his memorial giving his services he says : "They 
(the Rangers) were Britons and the descsndants of Britons 
and trained to arms, determined to transmit to posterity the rights 
that are dear to man, or nobly perish in the defence of our King, 
and God who never forsakes his people brought us through many 
dangers and trials." 

His son, Capt. George Turney, of the 2nd Lincoln Militia, was 
killed at the battle of Chippawa, 5th July, 1814, that dav so disas- 
trous to our forces. The name was originally written Torney. 
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ST7WPORD PRCSBYTCRI7W CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian Church of Stamford was orf^anized over a 
ceotury ago, but unfopCunately the early records are not complete. 
One of the oldest graves has this ioscription : 

**Td memory of Leah, consort of John Rowe, who departed 
this life Sept. 5th, 1793, aged 35 years." 

John Rowe must apparently have soon taken another help- 
mate who also died young. 

In memory of Mary, consort of John Rowe, who departed this 
life Mar. 4th, 1797, aged 2a years*' 

Capt. John Rowe, and Lincoln Militia, was killed at Chippa- 
wa, 5th July 1814, and was formerly a sergeant in Butler's Rangers. 

The following shows not only the early settlement of Stam- 
ford township but the strength of the bond between master and 
servant in those early days, as shown by fifty years of service. 

*'In memory of Samuel Montgpmery, who departed this life 
aSth October, 1838, in the 87th year of his age. He was a native 
oft County Down, Ireland, and emigrated to America in the year 
1768, and settled in Stamford, district oJ Niagara in 1788, in the 
family of the late Aichtbald Thomson, where he resided till his 
deeth." 

Another tombstone tells of James Thomson, a native of 
Roxburgh, Scotland, who settled in Stamford in 1785, dying in 
1831, aged eighty. The epitaphs of eighty years ago sometimes 
show an originality in orthography and syntax as 

'*In memory of Susanna McMicking who departed this life 
Sept. nth 1 8a I, aged 30 years. 

Epetaf S. U. 

Underneath this stone doth ly 
Ab macb beauty as ooald die 
Which when alive did viaser give 
To AS much virtue as could live." 

*<In memory of Thomas McMickin^^, who was born Apri 
nth, 1750, died Feb. nth, 1830, in the 8oth year of his age. 

Stop passenger upon the road 
Dont overlook this shrine 
For if thou art a friend of God 
Here lies a friend of tbiae." 

*^In memory of James Middaugh, who departed this life Jun« 
1839, aged 79 years. 
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farewell my wife my 
life is past— my love to 
you so long did last, but 
now no sorrow for me 
take, belove my children 
for my sake/' 

Here is another mosaic of History : 

**Sacred to the memory of Daniel Keith, who died 28th Aug. 
1824, by a fall from General Sir Isaac Brock's monument, aged 

as." 

The tragedy recorded above must have occurred during the 
erection of the first monument. 

'4n memory of Captain Giles Hall who departed this life Nov* 
2nd, 1816, aged 67.*' 

No doubt a veteran of the war of 181 2, and the next a U. E. 
Loyalist. 

**In memory of Dorothy, wife of Abraham Vrooman, Senior, 
who was born in the State of New lersey, April i6th, 1768. and 
died Oct. 1 2th, 1820, aged 52." 

To Andrew Murray who died on the Atlantic. 

**In memory of a loved one 
W ho was boih true and kind, 
For health upon the ocean 
He sought but could not find " 

The faithful pastor tor almost thirty years is thus commemor- 
ated. 

**In memory of the Rev. John Russell, D,D., pastor of the 
Associate Presbyterian congregation of Stamford, who died Mar. 
3rd, 1854, in the 58th year of his age, and 28th of his ministry. 
•After he had served this generation by the will of God he fell on 
sleep' ; *Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown 
of life.' 

Requiescat in Pace." 

This congregation is believed to be the only one in Canada of 
the kind and is in connection with churches of the U.S. In the 
Session book it is called the Associate Presbyterian Society, 

ST. JOHN'S ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

This church was built in Stamford in 1825 when Sir Pereerine 
Maitland had his residence in this beautiful spot, an ideal English 
village, its village green, still sacred to football and other games. 
it is said was laid out by the Governor. The records of the 
church as kept by Rev, Wm, Leeming from 18 18 to 1837, are 
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complete. None of the inscriptions are so old as those of the 
church nearly opposite, as 1833 was the oldest date found here. 

Here is another bit of history of a later date, that of the 
Fenian Raid of 1866. 

**Pro Patria ac Retina 

John Herriman Mewburn, Toronto University Rifles, 2nd 
Battalion, Queen's Own, only son of Harmon Chiltern Mewburn, 
killed at Limeridge, June 2nd, 1866, fighting in defence of his na- 
tive land against Fenian invnders, aged 21 years " 

This the son of Dr. Mewburn with other students went from 
Examination Halls. The University Company lost most heavily, 
three of the number giving up their young lives, Mewburn, Mc- 
Kenzie, Tempest. 

**In tnemory of the Hon. Jacob i^melius Irving of Ironshore, 
Jamaica, a member of the Legislative Council of the Province of 
Canada, and formerly of the 13th Light Dragoons, was wounded 
at Waterloo, born 1797, died at Drummondville, 1856." 

His widow died in her 91st year. We are told in a late 
paper of his fine literary taste, histronic skill and fine baritone 
voice. Drove four-in-hand from Bonshaw on Yonge st, He was 
the son of Paulus i^melius Irving, who was at the capture of 
Quebec. 

Another military man is buried here. 

**In memory of Matthew Ottley who died in 1845, ^" ^'^ 72nd 
year. His early life was spent in H. M. Service 23 years as Pay- 
master of the 82nd Regt.. came to Canada in 1827. 

•*Sacred to the memory of Andrew Ruback, born in New 
Jersey. Lieut. -Col. of 2nd Lincoln Regt., died at Stamford 1843." 

**In memory of Richard, son of late Rev. Bearmont Dixie, 
Rector of St. Peter's Derby, brother of the late Baronet of that 
name, born 1782, died 1834.*' 

**ln memory of Robert H. Dee, who died in 1833.'* 

There are in the church five memorial windows, principally to 
the families of Dee and Mewburn. 

LUNDY'S LAND 

What memories cluster round this spot I The scene of a bat- 
tle the most stubbornly contested in the war of 181 2, a burial 
ground before that date and now here stands a stately monument, 
an obelisk erected at a cost of $5,000 by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, from the persistent efforts of the Lundy's La»ie Historical 
Society, headed by the Rev. Canon Bull as President, and James 
Wilson, Secretary. The inscription reads : 
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*' Erected by the Canadian Parliament in honor of the victory 
gained on 2:5th July., 1814, by the British and Canadian forces, and 
in g'rateful remembrance ot the brave men who died on the field of 
battle fig-htin^ for the Unity Oi" the British Empire." 

Close bv is a beautiful church, built by the munificent gift of 
the late Wm. Lowell, the roar of Niagara's torrent lending its 
voice as an everlasting requiem to those who lie here on Drum- 
mond's Hill. Why has the name of the village been changed 
from Drummondville to Niagara Falls South, making the confu- 
sion ot names only more confounded ? To this neglected grave- 
yard, thai of the village and not of the church, at one time weed 
grown, with thorns and briars contesting for supremacy, perhaps is 
due much of the historical work done in the last two decades of years. 
Rev. Canon Bull and Mr. Fenvvick, High School teacher, formed an 
Historical Society and commenced with the work nearest at hand, 
putting in order the grounds. Meetings were held, the public 
interested, historical pamphlets written, Parliamenr petitioned, till 
at last the monument was erected, and in the vaulr lie the re- 
mains of several officers and men which have been re-interred with 
fitting honors. How different now the scene from that night 
when men came from the harvest field to help on that field of 
blood vhere the next day a funeral pile of the d^-nd was consumed 
in smoke and flame. And here on this battle field let military 
heroes have precedence. 

''Sacred to the memory of Lieut. Col. the Hon. Cecil Bishopp 
ist Foot Guards and inspecting officer in U. C, eldest and only 
surviving son of Sir Cecil Bishopp, Bart» Baron de la Zonche in 
England. After having served with distinction in the British 
army in Holland, Spain and Portugal, he died on tJie i6th July, 
1813, in consequence of wounds received in action with the enemy 
at Black Rock, the 13th of the same month, to the great grief of 
his family and friends, and is buried here. This tomb erected at 
the time by his brother officers, becoming very much dilapidated, 
is now, 1 8 16, renewed by hi.% affectionate sisters, the Baroness de- 
la Zonche and the Hon. Mrs. Peckell in memorial of an excellent 
man and beloved brother." 

"To the memorv 01 Lieut Col. Gordon and Capt. Torrens of 
the Royals, killed at Fort Erie during the campaign of 1814. 
Erected by Major Barry Fox, late of said Regt., their friend and 
companion, June 20th, 1851." 

Here must have been a real friendship after nearly forty years, 
showing the falsity of Swinburne's line. 

"What love wan ever as deep aa the grave ? 
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"Sacred to the memory of Robert Dossie Patterson, Captain 
in the 6th Regt. of Infantry Royal ist Warinckshire, who after 
serving under Sir John Moore and the Duke of Wellington, 
throughout the Peninsular War, fell betore Fort Erie at the age of 
26, Sept. 17th, 1814." 

Sacred to the memory ot Lieut. Wm. Hemphill, of the Roy- 
als who fell at the battle of Lund>*s Lane on the 25th July, 1814. 
This stone was placed by his son Lieut. -Col Hemphill, of the 
26th Cameronians, July 17th, 1854," 

So far as known there is only one American buried here 
but m their nameless graves lie here peacefully those who fought 
as foes that hot {uly day alternately holding the hill till midnight, 
when our men Were left in possession. 

"Here lies the body of Abraham E Hull, Captain in the 9th 
Regt. of U. S. Infantry, who fell near this spot in the battle of 
Bridgewater« July 25th, 1814, aged 28 years." 

Here was a large gathering to witness the ceremony of re- 
interring the remains of American soldiers, and the unique 
spectacleof this international funeral, for both U. S. and Canadian 
soldiers took part. The insciiptioh rends. **The remains of nine 
soldiers of the 9th Regiment of United States Infantry. Killed 
at Lundv*s Lan», luly 25th, 1814, Re-interred Oct. 19th iqoi." 

In American histories the battle of Lundy*s Lane is called 
Bridgewater. 

"In memo'-y of Philip Chesman Delatre, late Lieut. -Col. in 
the British army, born 1777, died 1848." 

**In memory ot Major Richard Leonard, formerly of H. M, 
i04ch Lt. Infantry, who died Oct. 1833." 

**In meniory of Alex. Ross No. 2. Co. 93rd Highlanders, who 
died nth Oct. 1846. aged 24 years This monument is erected 
by his comrades as a token of their respect." 

**Sacred to the memory of Duncan Elphinstone Todd Esq., 
late a Captain in Her Majesty's 37th Regt. of foot who died Oct. 
1837, aged 30 years." 

Another page of history is unrolled by the two following in- 
scriptions referring to two on opposite sides, each illtreated in the 
troublous times of misrule leading to or during the Rebellion. 

**In memory of Robert Randall Esq., M. P.P., the victim of 
Colonial Misrule, who died May 2nd, 1834, aged 66 years." 

In Lindsay's life of W. L. McKenzie in an impassioned 
speech occurs the name of Randall as a victim. 

*-Here rests in the hope of a joyful resurrection the mortal 
remains of Edgeworth Ussher Esq., whose devotion to his sover- 
eign and exertions in the cause of his country at a critical period 




LAURA SCCORD'S nONUMCNT, 
LUNDY'S LANE. 
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in the history of Canada marked him out as an object of the 
vengance of the enemies of peace and ^ood order by whom he was 
cruel'y assassinated on the night of the i6th Nov., 1838, in his 
own house near Chippewa, at the early age of 34 yeais, leaving a 
wife and four children to mourn their irreparable loss." 

But are there no inscriptions to the mothtrs of our land? 
First let us give that on an unpretentious stone, but which none 
the less records the name of a heroine indeed. — Laura Secord, 
who, when Niagara was in the hands ot the Americans artd a force 
was sent to Beaverdams to cut off our small force there, walked 
nineteen miles through mud and mire, in danger from marauders, 
red or white, wild beasts as well, to give warning, and thus helped 
to bring abov^t the surrender ot 'he attacking torce. These simple 
words — no more, were all that marked till lately the heroine's grave, 

"Here rests Laura Secord, beloved wife of James Secord, 
died Oct. lyrh, 1868, aged 93 years." 

But in the summer of 190 1 was unveiled a bronze bust on a 
stone pedestal with ar) inscription that tells the story. 

**To perpetuate the name and fame of Laura Secord, who on 
;he 23rd ot June, 1813, walked alone nearly twenty miles by a 
circuitous, difficult and perilous route throuj^^li woods and swamps 
over miry roads, to warn a British outpo^t at De Cevv's Falls of 
an intended attack and thereby enabled Lieutenant FitzGibbon on 
the 24th June, 1813, with less than fifty men of Her Majesty's 
491 h Regiment, about 75 militiamen and a similar force of six 
nations and other Indians under Captains William Johnson, Kerr 
and Domin'que Ducharme to surprise and attack the enemy at 
Beach wood or Beaver Dams, and after a short engagement to 
capture Col. Boerstler, of the U. S. Army and his entire force of 
542 men with two field pieces. This monument erected by the 
Ontario Historical Society trom contributions of schools, societies, 
Her Majesty's 49th Regiment, other militia organizations and 
private individuals, was unveiled 22nd of June, 1901." 

The honor of first starting the scheme is due to Rev. Canon 
Bull of the Lundy's Lane Historical Society. It languished for 
s >me time but was finally taken up by the Ontario Historical 
Society, and the chief honor is due to Mrs. Thompson, the con- 
vener ot the committee, by whose energy and zeal it has been 
Cirried out so successfully in the midst of many difficulties, carrying 
out the dying wishes of the late lamented Mrs. Curzon whose 
writings first drew attention to the deeds of Laura Secord. Hun- 
dreds ot children contributed their mites, the idea being to have 
it a tree will offering and not to ask for a government grant. 

*4n memory of Mary Earl, grand-daughter of Sir William 
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Johnson Bart, who died loih of April, 1820, aged 20 years, 6 
months.*' 

This last is on the Street lot. 

**Krected by the Presbyterians, of Drummondville, to the 
memory of Marion Watson, the beloved wife of Rev. Wm, Dick- 
son, who died* 24th of April, 1859, ag-ed 32 years. *A woman 
whofearelh the Lord she shall be praised.' Prov. 31. 30,'* 

The first interment in this cemetery is supposed to have been 
that recorded below. 

*'In memory of )ol)n Burch Ksq., who departed this life 
March 7th. 1797, at^ed :^5." 

The name Street is well represented here as well as in the 
neighborhood as Street's Mills, Street's Island etc. Samuel 
Street was the wealthiest man of ihe disiiici. 

*'Sacred to the memory of Samuel Street, of the Niag^ara 
Falls, Born at Farminj^ion (\>unec[icur, Mar^^h I4th» 1775. He 
settled in this District A. D. 179^) and died Aug-ust 21st, 1844." 

The name of Thankful, N^ehemiah and Abi^'ail Siieet are 
found, also Thomas Claik Siieet, M P , who died at Clark'.-, rniHs. 
The husband of Laura Secord, who was wounded at Queenston 
Heights is thus recorded. 

*'In memory o( James Secord, Collector <>f Customs, who 
departed ihis life 22n.d February, .1841, aged 68." 

CHIPPAWA. 

The graveyard round Trinity Church is evidently old, as 
around the three sides may be seen the stumps ot rows of im- 
mense trees which from their weather worn appearance must have 
been cut down long^ ago. From the fact of this having been the 
scene of a battle we might expect to find the graves of many 
military men but evidenily these had all been *'heaped and pent, 
rider and horse in one red burial blent" for here they are not 
iound. The names most frequently occurrinj^ are well kno"Mi to 
those who have studied the early history of this old settlement, 
Cumming^s, Claik, Street, Macklem. McMicking, Kirkpatricfcc. 
Here are found names shpwing foreign origin as Rapalje, Hugoe, 
Ives, Vinnidy, Billing, Shoemacker, Sibbit, etc. 

Close to the church in an enclosure covered closely with vines 
are two handsome headstones commemorating the first minister, 
whose register of births, deaths and marria^fes from 1820 to 1837 
has lately been found. 

'*Sacred to the memory of Rev. Wm. Leeming, late rector of 
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this parish. \yho was appointed a missionary to Canada by the 
society for the propogation of the gospel in foreign parts in 
Match 1820, born Feb. 25th, 1787, died June ist, 1863. Thy 
will be done." 

"Sacred to the memory of Margaret Hickson, for thirty years 
and upwards the affectionate- wife of Wm. Leeming, first minister 
here, born October 21st, 1777, died April 6th, 1853." 

In a large square enclosure of stone and iron are two of the 
old altar tombstones. 

"Sacred to the memory of Thomas Clark, a native of 
Dumfries, Scotland, who died in 1837, aged 67, and for more 
than twenty years \''as an independent member of the Legislative 
Council of this province, having lived in this province from its 
earliest settlement, and by persevering industry and strict inte- 
grity procured for him general respect, while his kind disposition 
and becoming deportment endeared him to numerous friends, by 
whom h\< death will be long and deeply lamented. His sisters 
in grateful recollection of their affectionate brother have erected 
this tablet to his memory.'* 

That to his wife is in similar form with a short and simple 
inscription. 

"Sacred to the memory of Mary Margaret Clark, wife of the 
Honorable Thomas Clark, and daughter of Robert Kerr Esq. late 
Surgeon of the militia department in this province, who died in 
1837, aged 45." 

In another enclosure. 

"In memory of Thomas Macklem, fifth son of James and 
Lydia Macklem, born at Chippawa 1817, died at Magnolia, East 
Florida, 1859." 

On the other side, *'James Cummings eldest child oi' Thomas 
C. and Caroline Macklem. Drowned in the Niagara river at 
Clark Hill, and whose body unhappily was not recovered. His 
mother thus denied the consolation of laving it near his father has 
caused this inscription to be placed here to commemorate his 
birth 1852, and his melancholy death. May 6th, i860." 

In another enclosure are inscriptions. 

**In memory of James Cummings, born 1789, died 1875, and 
Sophia his wife, born 1800, died 1878, also Ann Macklem, his 
sister, born 1800, died 1886." 

James Cummings was the son of Thomas Cummings, the first 
settler at Chippawa, coming in 1784, being Town Clerk, 
Justice of the Peace, performing marriages in that capacity. The 
books kept from 1796 by him and his son James are models of 
neatness and methodical habits. 
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Another largfe enclosure of stone and iron with many 
tombstones. 

**In memoriam Oliver T. Macklem, fourth son of James and 
Lydia Macklem. On a square pedestal is a marble female figfure 
life size, '*to the eldest daughter of James and Adelaide Macklem^ 
died at Toronto 1889, aged 25." 

One soldier's grave was found. 

**In memory of Adam Ormsbry Esq. late Major ot the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, who died 9th October, 1835." 

Oil old stones are inscriptions to J. Kirkpatrick, 183 1, and 
Jane Cockrott, his wife and a late one to Mary Howat Hurrell, 
daughter of John Kirkpatrick, also Mary Other McMicking, be- 
loved wife of George McMicking. 

As showing distant place of birth. 

'*Thomas Craine, born in Douglas, Isle of Mac, and Ludwig 
Bliling and Frederick, wife of Ludvvig Billin^^" 



PI^CSliYTIzmAN Ol^jaVllYAPD CHIPPAWA. 

Here the names are almost all either of Scottish or German 
origin, the former predominating, as Menzies, Meiklejohn, Mc- 
Kenzie, Dobbie, Fleming, Gowanlock, Aberdeen and Flett, Kister, 
Lehrback, Oeppling, Lutes, Snider, Herber, and the places of 
birth, Dumbarton, Stirling, Banff, Renfrew, South Carolina and 
Alsace etc. 

A granite monument is in memory of a valued physician and 
dignitary of the church. 

'*ln memory ot Robert Aberdeen, M.R.C.S.E., born in 
Bervi**, Kincardineshire, Scotland, born 1808, died 1879." 

Here is the record of a railway tragedy. 

"Elizabeth wife of John Copfer, killed by accident at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Dec, 29th, 1876," 

And two from the German fatherland. 

"In memory ot Nicholas Willick, died March 25th, 1894, aged 
78, a native ot Upper Alsace, Germany." 

And on an iron cross. 

*'M. Herber Gestorben 7th January, 1862, 70' jahr, and H. 
Herber Gestorben, 5th October, 1869, 79 jahr,*' 

*'Sacted to the memory of Thomas Fleming, a native of 
Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, Scotland, 181 3 — 1861." 
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In that to Jeanie Fleming, wite of Addison Waud is another 
example that the name of the first minister of Niagara was kept 
in memory 

The name of Jason Mogge, son of Jason and Caroline Plato, 
recalls the name ol the Plato j^raveyard near Fort Erie, • 

One of the few verses in this graveyard is of a higher order 
than the frequent doggerel, 

* 'Now low in earth 
Th.it form of love decays unseen 
Yet not forgot 

Above in angel light arrayed 
Beyond the stars 
Some more exalted form 
His spirit wears." 



THOI?OLD— DCCEW'S. 

Near this was the spot sought by Laura Secord in her memor- 
able walk 23rd June, 1813. On a hillside is an old graveyard, 
some of the dates going back to the time of the war. 

"In memory of George Couke, who departed this life Dec. 
4th, 1812, ag£d 55," 

His wite buried beside him must have survived him many 
years, dying 1838, aged 86. We learn from other sources that 
George Couke was a private in the 2nd Lincoln Militia. 

Andrew Hansel, born 1747, died i6th May, 1818, aged 70, 
and John Hansel May 29th, 1813. 

George Hoover died 15th February 1827, aged 90. 

In an iron fence enclosure with a large Aberdeen granite 
monument. 

*'In memory of Jonathan Hagar, died October loth 1813, his 
wife Azubah, died 1847, aged 78," Also Mahitable, daughter of 
Jonathan and Azubah Hagar. 

Mary Seburn and Stephen Seburn died in 1828 and 1830 
respectively. The name Swayze occurring in the first Parliament, 
also the name given to a delicious apple of this peninsula 
is here found. 

"In memory of Hannebel, son of Malum and Mehitabel 
Swayze." 

"Mary Swayze wife of Hiram Swayze, died 1818 aged 32." 

Is this an ancestor of one of our missionaries in China ? 
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**In memory of Thomas Goforth, died 1844, ag^ed 88," 
It is remarkable how tew here give the place of birth but that 
below shows pride of country though destitute or almost so of 
capital letters. 

* **Sacred to the memory of Wailace Bell, who departed this 
life August 31st 1828, aged 35, he was a native of colcleugh^ 
northumberland, old england. 

Here Wailace Bell lies in the dust 
When his time conies to die he must." 

The rest is indecipherable. 

On one stone is the name of Jacob Hansel and in that beside 
it Israel Hansel near them Oran Theal, Zalmm Theal, and the 
names, Tuer, Marlatt, Lutz, Metier, Griffiths, Hopkins are found 
and among Christian names Ephraim, Andrew,' lacob, many 
reaching extreme old age as 88, 93 etc. Many old stones are 
chipped so as to be unreadable. 

A short distance from this is the Decew Church with a grave- 
yard of later date with the names of Detler. Warner, A«h and 
Fawell, Merethew, Vanderburgh, An inscription in German . 
with the English translation below. 

"Anna Marie Egister, Ehelrau von Joseph Zieglr gest d 17 
Mai .1874 alter 29 Jahre.*' 

The verse following the next inscription rises above the 
ordinary range. 

**In memory of Rebecca, wife of Hugh James, Sr. born in 
Locherea, Ireland, born 1775, died i86q, aged 73. 

Rest weary head 
Lie down to slumber in tht* peaceful tomb 
Light from above has broken through the gloom 
Herein the place where once thy Saviour lay 
Where He shaii wake thee in a future day 
Like a tired child upon its mother's breast 

Rest sweetly rest." 



LUTHCPAN CHUPCH. 

In the register kept by Rev. Wm. Leeming, of Stamford 
and Chippawa, is often mentioned as the place of marriage burial 
or baptism, the **German Church" and here near Thorold is the 
graveyard, although the church no longer exists, as it was taken 
down to make way for the new canal. Many of the bodies buried 
here were removed to the beautiful new cemetery but the greater 
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part of the old {graveyard remains: The site is tine undulating 
ground, almost hill and valley. While copying inscriptions in 
this city of the dead it wa? strange to see a vessel passing so 
close to u& that we could hear every word spoken. 

The church was built chiefly by the exertions of George 
Keefer, whose history is the history of the early days of 'Choroid, 
he having been the earliest settler. His body was removed with the 
old stone which bears the simple inscription. 

"Sacred to the memory of George Keefer, born in Sussex 
County colony of New Jersey, Nov. 8th, 1773, died at Thorold, 
June 28th, 1858, aged 84 years." 

He was the director of the Welland Canal Co., and turned 
the first sod. In the history of Thorold are the pictures of him 
self, his two wives and fifteen children. His first wife was 
Catharine Lampman, and here no doubt is a memorial of an an- 
cestor of the gifted poet Lampman, who died so lately at Ottawa. 

"In memory of Peter Lampman, who died in 1834, aged 86. 
He came from New York to this province in 1783 with his family 
and has resided fifty years in the township of Niagar.i. He was 
always a pious, faithful and respectable member of the German 
Lutheran Church." 

In ^he marriage record of the Stamford Associate Church 
nearlyall the licenses were granted by Robert Grant Esq., and 
here is his grave. 

* Sacred to the memory of Robert Grant Esq. born at Inver- 
ness, Scotland , i6th Nov. 1776, died at Queenston, U C^ i6th 
May, 1838. This monument is erected by his daughter Christina, 
wife of Jacob Keefer Esq., of Thorold." 

Here occur the well known names of Ball, Clement, Hoover, 
Sebum, Field, Ker. 

Walter H. Ball died in 1822 and Jane Catharine Ball in 1818, 
while Henry Clement Ball born in 1789 and Mary Ball born in 
1796, must have been born here soon after the family came in 
1782, Charity Ann Hoover was buried here in 1829, Margaret 
Hoover in 1826 and Jacob Ball in 1819. 

ALLANBUROH. 

The land for this graveyard was given to the village by Mr. 
John Vanderburgh, who came in 1781 and obtained 700 acres. 
The oldest grave is 

"In memory of Noah Davis, son of Wright Davis, who de- 
parted this lite Dec. 29th, 181 3, aged 21 yrs.*' 

. "In memory of Mary Crysler who departed this life on the 
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14th Dec. 181 5, in the 52nd year of her age.*' 

Deborah Davis, wife of Thaddens Davis, died in 1818, a^ed 
82, and Captain Davis 1830, ag^ed 55. Acrdss the street was an 
inscription to Major A. Upper, who died Sept. 21st, 1853, aged 
82, also Jos. Upper ir« aged 76. 

The names of Chrysler, Vanalstone, Upper, Swayzie, Bump, 
Moshier, Walkinshaw, Rannie, are found here. 



WCLLAND, BUPGCR'S. 

Near Wetland close to the canal is an old private burying 
plot belonging to the Burger family in which is found great 
uniformity, as at least a dozen white marble slabs can be seen 
with a weeping willow carved at the top. The oldest interment 
is thus recorded. 

**Sacred to the memory of Ann, wife of Joseph Burger, born 
1774, died 1814." 

Joseph Burger himself %vas born 1773 ^'^^ 1848} and a 
second wife also Ann died 1833. 

Joseph Priestman, aged 79 and Peter Burger and many 
others of the same name lie here on this corner as it were between 
the river and canal. Also near Welland is the Farr 
burying place where a Methodist Church formerly stood. 

Here are buried Farr*s and Brown's, where now cattle roam 
at will. 



BPOWN PLOT. 

Across the river is the home of Miss Brown who has an 
interestin»3r old account book dating back to 1793 showing- 
accounts of a distillery in Chippawav as it is spelled. 

The great grandfather, Lieut, J no. Brown was one ot the 
first settlers on the Welland river, fought at the side of Wolfe at 
Quebec and assisted to carry him from the field when wounded, 
as narrated by his grand-daughter and found seated in "Wolfeland" 
that he was supported by Lieut, Brown of the Grenadiers ; a 
young 'Irishman born about 1739, and thus about twenty. He 
returned to Ireland, married, came to New Jersey and to Canada 
in 1789. On the Brown farm originally 300 acres, is the burial 
place ot the old soldier, a creek meanders its way, solemn pines 
wave their branches, and an oak tree stands between the graves of 
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husband and wife. A pathetic interest attaches to the spot, for 
here an old ne^ro and his wife who had faithfully nursed Capt. 
John Brown when ill with smallpox, are buried. The son 
Alexander Brown, who was in the Incorporated Militia in 1812, 
is buried on the Farr farm, and his son, Capt. John Brown, who 
was out in the Rebellion is interred at Fonthill. 

rONTHILL QU7\KCRGRAVCY7\RD 

There are here two old Quiker g-raveyards, the two meeting 
houses still stand, the one ot brick, the other a. small frame 
building: 

These early settlers, Mennonites and Quakers seemed to 
have carried out their ideas of plainness and simplicity in their 
last resting place. Rows and rows of low stones not more than a 
fool high above thtj ground but in some cases a foot square, 
sloping back, the inscription merely name and age, not even the 
birthplace is recorded, no titles, no praise, no high sounding 
ep'taph. There area few attempts to ape modern ideas, higher 
stones and in one case a low granite monument dares to raise its 
head, showing that modern ideas begin to prevail. In the oldest 
e^raveyard rows and rows of graves with nothing to mark their 
identity, merely a rough common stone from the field without 
even initials. A few low stones similar to those in the last grave- 
yard are seen. Frequently the expression 9th month, 3rd month 
occurs instead of our names of Latin origin. None of the stones 
with names are very old showing that in early days even this 
slight mark of remembrance was condemned and looked on as 
unnecessary. The oldest is to Eliza Carl died 1826. Many reach- 
ed old age as Thomas Spencer, aged 88. Peter Singer, died 1869, 
ag^ed 81, Jacob Gainer born 181 5. died 1900, aged 85. Jane 
Laird relict of late Samuel Taylor, aged 81. A few have a line of 
quotation as 

**Orin Bemis born 1809, died 1886 

Gathered into the garner." 

**James Spencer died 12th day of 3rd month, 1870." • 
•*Jonathan Page aged 79, died in the 8th day of loth month. 

We will meet on th« other shore." 

''Hannah Gould died 1850 

Sacred forever from busy life 
They sleep in this lone spot 
But oh amid earths joys 
They ne/er^hall be forgot." 
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A young wife has a modern stanza. 

"Margaret Beckett wife of John Vanderburgh died 1878, 
aged 29« 

Do you mourn when Hnottier star 
Shines forth in the evening skv ? 
Do you weep when the noiso of war 
Or the rage of the conflict die ? 
Then why should your tears roll down 
Or your hearts be sorely riven 
For another gem in the Saviour's Crown 
For another nonl in Heaven ?" 

The names of Chester, Carl, Taylor. Betts, Hill, McAlpin 
occur frequently. 

rONTHILLCCnCTCRY. 

•'In memory of Geo. Misener died August 17th, 1802, aged 
18 months i day. The firi^t grave in this yjird," 

*'In memory of John Misener died August 23rd, 1832, a^ed 
12 years, 10 months 17 day." 

We learn from residents that this is misleading as the state- 
ment of the first grave refers to the latter inscription as the body 
of the child who died in 1802, was brought here afterwards^ no 
doubt from a family burial plot. 

In old Niagara papers the name of D'Everardo suggesting a 
French origin occurs frequently in the official advertisements. 

"In memory of Dexter D'Everardo, born in Pards. France, 
28th Dec, 1814, died at Welland, Ont., July 28th 1891 Regis- 
trar of Deeds 1852. Registrar of Surrogate Court 1856. First 
appointment in Welland County." 

Mr. D'Everardo was also Superintendent of schools in the 
united counties of Lincoln and Welland before their separation. 

Here lies a patriarch indeed who reached far past the 
Psalmist's three score years and ten. 

"In memory of Elijah Phelps, who died March 15th, 1843, 
aged 103 years." 

**In memory of Jean, beloved wife of John Watson, formerly 
ofH. B, M. Royal Attillery, died Jan. 19th, 1865, aged 50 years. 
Also Elizabeth their daughter, who was drowned in the Welland 
river, April 29th, 1865, aged 15 years," 

**In memory of John Frazei, M. D., born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, March 14th, 1806, died Oct. 7th. 1882." 

Dr. Frazer was long a member of Parliament tor Welland. 

"In memory of Jacob Brackbill, born Feb. ist, 1777, died 
26th, August, 1847. Sarah beloved wife of Jacob Brackbill, born 
4th Jan, 1779, died 21st April, 1846." 
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The following is one of the first interments. 

"In memory of Catharine wife of Thos. Bald, who departed 
this life April i8th, 1834, aged 38 yeais.'* 

**In memory of Robert Hobson, Sheriff of Welland -for 25 
y^ars, Died August i6th, 1881, aged 76 years," 

A teacher and apparently a stranger, has his name preserved 
by those among whom he labored. 

**Fides ad astra. 

Erected by a few friends in memory of Freeman Eldridge, 
for a nun^ber of years a school teacher in Pelham. A native of 
Mame U. S., who died Sept, 26th, 1845, aged 40 years. 
Requiescat in Pace." 

Whether these were twin brothers who died at the same age 
is not quite clear. 

"In mem.ory of Thomas Rice, M. D., who died Nov. 7th, 
1864, aged 31. 

Also Harley Rice, who died Jan. 24th, aged 31. 

Thomas Rice was drowned in Mississippi river near Grand 
Gulf while in service of the U. S. 

The remains of Harley Rice are interred here," 



roi^ r.cwc ST, p/xul's chui^ch. 

Since this is an old settlement and here so much fighting oc- 
curred in the war of 1812 it night be expected that there would 
be found the graves of many military heroes, and indeed military 
and naval heroes abound, but there are few dates farther back than 
1820 in any of the numerous graveyards he«'e, At that dreadful 
holocaust when Mie explosion occurred at the attack on Fort Erie 
no doubt the most were buried where they tell. It has been 
already seen that one naval hero was buried at Niagara and 
another at Lundy's Lane, Many retired officers must have 
settled down here as — witness. 

**This monument as a tribute of love and affection is erected 
by their thirteen surviving children to William Stanton, Staff'ord- 
shire, England Dep. Ass. Com. General, died 12th June, 1833 
aged 77." 

Here lie three member? of one tamily, a tather and two son^, 
all officers. 

*-Lieut,-Col Arthur Jones, C. B, 71st Regt. 1836, 

Lieut. Arthur Jones 71st Regt. 1856. 

Lfeut. P. Jones R. N, 1839." 
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In Niagara we have already seen the record ot Col. Kings- 
mill and two sons also officers. 

"Sacred to the memory of Col. John Warren, J. P. and M, P. 
P. for the county of Haldimand, who departed this life 5th Sept- 
1832. 

Deeply and deservedly regretted.*^ 

It is cold of this veteran that ha was defeated rn a Parliamen- 
tary Election by John Urant who was however unseated, being ai> 
Indian. 

An East Indian veteran has on his tombstone within a 
medallion surmounted by a crown, an elephant^ in the circle 
around the words Hindoostan Peninsula LXXVI. Maior Routh 
^1849, agred 65.'' 

In the United Service Journal it is toki ot Benjamin Routh 
that he had fought at Copenhagen aad was one of those who laid 
the gallant Sir John Moore in his grave in !he ramparts of 
Corunna *^*the sod with their bayonets turning.*^ Five days after 
his death his Peninsular medal arrived with clasps for Nive. 
Nivelle and Corunna, 

**Sacred to the memory of Col. the Hon. fas. Kirby, 2n<i 
Lincoln Militi-a, died June 20tn 1854, aged 69 He was a faithful 
subject of the Crown and tor his gallantry during the war of iSi^ 
received the thanks of his country and wts presented with a valu- 
able sworjd by the Leg. Assembly of U. C. In private Ivfe he was 
esteemed for his amiable qualities, his generous and benevolent 
disposiiion and for his exemplary character as a parent,, a friend 
and a Christian.*' 

A tablet and a monument comn>enK>rate tl>e first rector of the 
parish. 

"Sacred to the memory ot Rev. Jno, Anderson born 1805, 
died 1849. For twenty years rector." 

Near Fort Erie are numerous family burying plots on the 
farms of the first settlers. 



MCArCC GPAVCYARD. 

An old frame building no longer used is called the McAfee 
Church and opposite it the enclosure with graves. Of Mr. 
McAfee it is said that he was a sympathizer with Wm. Lyon 
McKenzie who came here after the skirmish at Montgomery's 
tavern and crossed the river from this place> The name occurs- 
thus,. 
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**In memory of Veronica, wife of Daniel McAfee, died 1850, 
aRed 50." 

Here lies an old Butler's Rangfer. 

**Lewis Mabee died Oct. 12th 1823, agfcdSs." 

A small stone has an inscription in German. 

**Hier ruhet der verstorbene Benjamin Hersche ward 
g-ebohren im iahr 1741 und g^estorben im yahr 1820 den 29 
October." '''he original spelling in this and other instances is re- 
produced. 

Gf:?aHAM raniLY BUPYINQ Gi:?OUND. 

The Graham enclosure with beautiful forest trees near, 
seems to have been used by several families who buried their dead 
in long rows. Here is a well kno^vn name. 

"In memory of James Wintermute, horn March 17th, 1782, 
died June 25th, 1858." 

"In memory of Richard Graham born 1759, died Dec. 15th, 
1 81 2, aged 53." 

HlZRSHIlY TAniLY liUPYINQ QPOUND- 

•'Not far from this is the Her^hey plot, this being the Eng- 
lish spelling of the name Hersche and here ojcurs in this neigh- 
borh^jod almost the only reference to the pUce of birth. 

**In memory ot Benjamin Hershey, born Lancaster Co. Pa. 
1776, C.)me to Canada 1795, ^'^^ 183 1, aged 55," Tliis is 
doubtless a son of the Benjamin mentioned betore. 

Here are found the names ot Abraham, Randolph, and 
Cii''istian Hershey all attaining great age. 

PLATO rAHILY PSUKYINCi QPOUND, 

This is about two miles from the village. The name is spell* 
ed platow in the original map, the family came from the Mohawk 
valley and the name is found in Builer's Rangers. Here may be 
seen the names Beiiner, Beam, Jansen, Sabine, Spear, and among 
the christian names are Cornelius, Christian, Christianna, Jaunti, 
etc. In a graveyard near St, John's Church is the n>ime ot 
another Ranger. 

'*ln memory of Jolni G. Angerdied 1813, in his 77th year, 
Abigail his wife died in her 8ist year." 

Many German names are found as Rohr. Huffman, jansen ; 
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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, BCPTIE. 

the names Scarlett and House occur frequently and a^ain extren>e 
a<e is recorded. 

In this g^raveyard are found several inscriptions which if not 
of historic or poetic value are amusing or otherwise interesting. 

A tombstone with the accustomed yew tree has the words. 

•*Alas poor Powell who departed this life 25th Janua^ry, 1867^ 
aged 66." 

We learn his first name from the next stone. 

**ln menoory ot Rebecca wife ot William Powell." 

Whither Isaac Brock who died 1864, a^ed 41, selected the 
following lines showing very primitive taste> Or whether selected 
by his friends we know not. 

^ 'Isaac Brock is my name 
Canada is my nation 
Canada is my dwelling place 
And Heaven is my expectation." 

Not satisfied with this, four lines of the same order follow, 
although heard of before only now did I actually see this old 
rhyme. 

"When I am dead and in my grave 
And all my bones are rotten 
This little verse will tell my name 
When I am quite forgotten.*' 



**For Thomas Spedding who died in 1876'* a more dignified 
verse is selected. 



*'I have fought the good fignt I have kept the faith.*' 

A Loyalist and his wife attained great age, 

**In memory of John Laur who died 1844, aged 83, and 
Sarah his wife aged 89." 

The lines following are certainly originar and unique if not 
poetic. 

'*In memory of Isaac H. |un. son of Isaac H. and Mervum 
Allen. 
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I. H. to visit friends did go 
Was to return in a day or so 
But sickness overtook him soon 
Sleeping in death he was brought home. 
He's gone the loved and cherished one 
Like some bright star he passed away 
Death claimed his victim and he sank 
("aim as the sun's expiring ray 
No more we'll hear at morn 
His feet upon the stair 
'^)eath hath our I. H. borne 
From this world of care." 

As a contrast to this we find a few lines from Lono^fellow's 
beautiful poem Resignation on a more modern scone, 

"In memory of Lawrence Zimmerman died 1889, a^ed 25. 

There is no death 

What seems so is transition 

Tliis life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburbs of the life E'ysian 

Whose portals we call death." 

Her» are found the names Dunckiee, Buck, Wilds, Adair, 
Shotwell, Strowe, Spedding, Stevenson, Hibberd, Kraifl, Knoll, 
Miller. 

A drive along the beautitul Ridge road past the scene of the 
battle of Ridgeway brought us to Zion Methodist Church and the 
first tombstone commemorates one of a well known family. 

* Sacred to the memory of R#v. S, E Ryerson, Methodist 
Episcopal minister, who died April 1863. aged 51, 

Servant of God well done 
The glorious warfare passed 
The battle's fought the race is won 
And thou art crowned at last" 

This populous graveyard has many foreign names, several of 
them Royalist families and many have attained great ages as 

"Joseph Danner aged 96 died 1870. Rebecca his wife, aged 
82. 

Josiah Bearss died 1879, aged 87. ' 

The names Zavitz, Plato, Burger, Leiffer, Kraffc. Jansen, 
Anger, Teal, Paulus, Athol, Fliege, Haworth, Rice, Ellsworth 
are found. 

A pastor's wife is thus spoken of 

**ln memory of Maggie, beloved wife of Rev, J, W. Butler, 
died 1872. 
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She was beautiful, affable and Christian." 

"Chauncey M Hibbard and Asenach Humphrey his wife" a 
minf^lin^ of American and Egyptian names. 

An inscription in German is also found here, 

''Andenkenan Anna R. Singer Geb. 7 Sep. 1806, Gest. 5 Feb. 
1 886, alt 79 jhr. 

UnserLeben vahret eiebenzig. 
Jahr und vemis hoch Koinmt so 
Snnd'e achtzig und vemis Kost 
lich geveBen ie; eo ist's 
Muhe und arbeit gevesen." 

This somewhat free translation of the words of Moses in the 
90th Psalm is not in orthography or syntax above criticism but 
the word?* are appropriate for one who had passed the three score 
and ten limit. 

RIDQCWAY. 

At Ridgeway the oldest inscription was 1836. The names of 
Schooley, Hershey, Gorham, Difher, Sloss, Troup, Tuttle, Fite, 
Vabery, Deckont, Hannsen, show foreign origin. 

A striking line seen here lingers in the memory. 
**She always made home happy.*' 

BCNNCP FAMILY BURYING PLACH 

In this small enclosure are ten graves of which eight are 
Benners, all recording great ages as 81, 84, 88, and one even 
reaching 99. Jacob Benner one ot Butler's Rangers died in 1817 
and his wife Susanna in 1822, aged 99. One wife is recorded as 
having been 27 years older than her husband. 

nCNNONITCQIMVCYARDTP. CLINTON. 

"In memory of John Claus, who was born April loth^ i73^j 
and departed this life June i8th, 1824, aged 94 years. 

"Daniel Hock, Gebohren Den 11 ten April, 1773. is Gestor- 
ben Den 20 ten November, 181 2, Hat Gilebt 39 Jahr 7 months 
und 9 tags." 

DISCIPLES CHURCH JORDAN. ' 

**In memory of Peter Hare, Senior, who was born May nth, 
1748, ,and departed this life April 6th, 1834, aged 85 years 11 
months." 
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Peter Hare was a Captain in Butler's Rangfers and was 
latterly known as Col. Hare probably from rank in Lincoin 
Militia. His widow as we have seen is buried at Homer near St. 
Catharines. 

POQT HAITLTXND CCMCTCRY, 

A tragedy is recorded in th'; inscription on two monuments 
in this old graveyard near Dunnville. 

"The officers non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
Reserve Battalion 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers have erected this 
stone to mark the spot where lie the remains of Asst. Surgeon 
Grantham and twenty-four men, women and children ot that Regi- 
ment who perished near the shore ,by the sinking ot the Steamer 
Commerce on the night of the 6th May, 1850, whilst on their 
route from Montreal to London, C. W.*' 

At the late Historical Loan Exhibit in Toronto a candlestick 
found in the bottom of the lake belonging to the Regiment was 
shewn. A letter from a lady near Dunnville dated May 9th, 
1850, says **the Despatch. Str. ran into the Commerce which sank 
in fifteen minutes, and forty men, women and children were drown- 
ed, seventy escaped. The other three officers were saved, among 
them the Ensign, Sir Henry Chamberlain. The regimental plate, 
wine and stores are lost and much money. The people of Dunn- 
ville supplied the survivors with all the bedding, blankets, etc., 
they could." 

The bodies were laid in a long trench which may be plainly 
seen. 

"Sacred to the memory of Dr. Grantham, Asst. Surgeon 23rd 
Ruyal Welsh Fusiliets, aged 35 years, son of S. Grantham Esq. 
Lewes, Sussex, Eng , who was drowned in Lake Erie on the 
night of the 6th May, 1850. A young widow a.id infant daughter 
are left to lament his sudden and melancholy fate." 

**To the memory of John Johnson, late Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Bombay Engineers a^nd Companion of the Bath, who depart- 
ed this life on the nth of February, 1846, aged 77 years." 

"In memory of Dederika, widow of the late Lieut. -Col., John 
Johuson, r. B., who departed this life on the 15th day of April, 
A.D. 1850, aged 74 years." 

Capt. Cotton of the 69*h Regiment is also buried here. 

DURKHOLDEK'S PRIVATE BURYING GROUND. 
Two miles from Hamilton this may be seen, the oldest in- 
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scripiions f^c back to 1820 and here are found the familiar texts 
and dogjjerel verse common to that period. The first two are 
evidently father and daug^hler, only separated for a few mjn'hs. 

**In memory of Barbara, daug^hter of John and Magdalene 
Neff, died November 13th, 1820, aged 18 years. The Lord is 
nigh to them that call upon Him." 

**John Neff died January 30th, 1821, aged 50 years." 

Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. They rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them." 

"In memory of Christian Burkholder born Dec, 14th, 1772, 
died Sept. 17th, 1843, aged 71/* 

Remember me aB you pass by 
As you ar« uow so once was I 
As I am now so you must be 
Piepare for death and follow me." 

**In memory of Peter Burkholder, who died 21st Dec, 1867, 
aged 73. 

Servant of God well done 
Rest from thy loved employ 
The battle fought the victory won 
Enter thy Master's joy." 

His wife Susannah Burkholder died 1871^, aged 78. 
"In memory of Obadiah Taylor a native of Long Island, 
State of New York, who died March 2nd, 1856, aged 86 years." 

Afflictions Pore lono^ time I bore 
Physicians were in vain 
At length God pU ased to give jneease 
And freed me from my pain," 

A slab to Eleana Goldsmith who died in the last decade 
praises her in both prose and verse thus. 

**Her whole life was a fulfilment of John 15th chapter, 2nd 
verse. Every brai)ch in me that beareth fruit He purgeth that it 
may bring forth more fruit^." 

Her real merit was known by those who knew her best. 

Tlie friend of sinners was her friend 

I rusting to him she met her end 
Nor in tlu' jiid;inient shall she fear 
Then shall h3r friei d as jud^e appear 

l'>y faith in Jesus' conquest she reiied 
In Jesus' merits ventured all and died." 
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HAMILTON CEHETERY. 

The city cemeteries offer little in the way of early settlers or 
curious inscriptions as in general the old graveyards gradually 
surrounded are destroyed and built over in the inevitable march of 
improvement, but here is the name of one of the family which 
^ave the name to Hamilton. 

A large granite monument reads 

**Sacred to the memory cf Robert Jarvis Hamilton, born May 
29ih. 1812, died 1892. Catharine his wite, born 1818 died 1847. 
Mary Jane his wife, born 1829 died 1899." 

Many of the family are buried in the Hamilton family burying 
ground at Queenston. 

A large altar tomb has the following inscription 

**Sacred to the memory of Lieut. -Col. Gourlay, who died at 
his residence Barton Lodge, 1867. He was for 25 years an officer 
of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers serving with the regiment in 
France, Spain and various British stations and fn the Canadian 
Rebellions 1837.-8. He was a sincere Christian and in all the 
relations of liie public and private an honourable and upright 
man." 

"Sacred to the memory of Right Rev, Thos. Brock Fuller, 
D.D., first bishop of the Diocese of Niagara, born at Kingston 
1810, died 1884, also his wife, Cvnthia Slreet, born 1816, died 
1892." 

Col. Robt. Land was the first settler at the head of the lake, 
of whom a very romantic story is told, the husband and wife each 
thinking the other dead, meeting here after many years. 

BEAMSVILLD 

In Beamsville on rising g.ound next to ^he Baptist Church is 
a stone to one of th6 early settlers who gave the name to the 
village, 

*'ln memory of Jacob Beam, Sr, born Nov. 29th, 1728, died 
May loth, 1812, aged 83," also to his wite a^i^ed 83/* 

A more pretentious granite monument to Jacob Beam, Jr., 
aged 85. 

There are many old grey stones; wiih the peculiar round or 
angled tops. It is remarkable that such old stones are so legible 
bnt it is said that Mrs. Bongner, a daughter of Elder Hill, paid 
to have thefee cleared from moss aad mould. 
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A \ouf( Ime of Adairs a ddaen at lea^ shews that they were 
amoofSf the earliest settlers. 

**ln memory of David Adair, aged 77 died in 1811. Jesus 
wept. His wife Abigail acfeU 77." 

One peculiarity of this graveyard is the number of Bihle texts 
and also of verse, we will not say poetry. There is also an eatire 
absence of military dignitaries, at least if suoh it is not recorded 

**In memory of Anna Adair» daughter of Joseph and Charity 
Adair. 

My body lies beiMath 
the dust inysoolfaas 
gone oil hign to dwell 
with Jesus and the 
just in peace and 
love and joy." 

^'Sacred to the memory of Mercy Hixon, died 1828. aged 94. 

Weep, weep and mourii 

The tomb has swallowed jap my friend," 

*'A long row of Merralls and another of Skell^ys, Not a few 
ia this ground show the place of birth. 

"In memory of Henry Rolt, born in Pennsyhania 1778, died 
1874, ajged 95." and John Beam, born in New Jersey, emigrated 
to Canada in 1788, died here, aged 82." 

•*In memory of Charity Adair, wife of Joseph Adair, died 
1837. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord." 

The same text is on the tombstone of Elizabeth House, 
daughter of Courad Wier, born 1800, died 1825. 

* In memory of Daniel Skelley, who departed this life Dec. 
15th, 1823, aged 23. 

Reader, aUbough my body lies 

Beneath the silent clod, 
Yet every turf above me cries— 

Prepare to areet thy Ood." 

Of Joseph Merrill it is said, ** He lived, he died, he lives 

to die no more." 

'* Samuel Corwin and his wife, born in New Jersey, 1767." 
"In memory of Cristopher, son of Jerry Trion and Allice 

Kentner, ag^ed 28. 

A pale confiumption gave the Lital blow, 
The stroke was struck but the effect waf slow ; 
In wasting pain Death saw him long oppressed, 
Pity*d his sorrow and kindty brought mm reeL** 
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A largfc upright stone in metttoty 6t 

"Elder Thomas Hill, ot Dunstable, England, born 1780 died 
1839." 

Two verses below aire in honoi* of himself and wife. 
^A long row ot Bougfners born in New Jersey who cattle Irke 
others ill 1788, all remarkable for great a^e as Martin Bougner 
a^ed 84, his wife came in 179,'t and died a^ed 81. 

A modern g^ranite monument has replaced an older one and 
records the virtues of a pastor. 

*^Sacred to the memory of Rev. Thomas Morgfan. He was 
born in Cardrffshire, North Wales, he emigrated to the United 
States in 1817 and was ordained a minster of the Baptist Denom- 
ination, ©t Utica N. Y. He came to this province in 1824 and be- 
came pastor of the Baptist Church in Clinton, where he labored 
tor three years whh acceptance. As a preacher he was warm and 
energetic, commending hfrnself to every man'K conscience, he 
was unwearied in his exertions to promote the Redeemer's king- 
dom, travelling from house to house warning every man as in the 
sight ot God. As a Chriistiati in his daily walk he commended 
the Gospel which he preached. As a Husband and father he was 
tender and affectionate. He died in the triumphs ot faith and the 
hope of a glorious immortality on the 9th Feb, 1837, in the 40th 
year of his age." 

"In memory of Charlotte, wife of Jas. Freed, daughter of 
Thos. and Martha Hill, departed this life in the assurance of a 
glorious it^imortality 1841, aged 37. 

Dreary dving world acfieu 
Brifchter scenes appear in tiew 
•leeus calls and 1 must rise 
T« join the manaibns in the skies 
Glad to obey the signal given 
Death is but the gate to Heaven.'' 

A more modern monument shows that a stranger dying in a 
distant land is gratetuUy remembered. 

'Rev. John Callander, M. D. from Falkirk, Scotland, died at 
Toronto 1853, aged 34." 

On one side is the single word Resurgam and oh the other 

"Erected by his friends in Clinton as a tribute of respect for 
his manly qualities and Christian virtues." 

An old stone forms a contrast and calls up Grey's lin^. 

" With unconth lines and shapeless sculpture decked.'* 

"Mary wife of Daniel Dangj^g^hy. 
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Blessed are the th^t die in the Lord. 

The names of House, Couse, Mclntyre, Hilburn, are also 
seen frequently. 

An oid record book of the Baptist Church dates back to 1807 
A deed of land of two acres from Jacob Beam for the church and 
graveyard is shewn and the names of early members. Elder 
Morse is mentioned in 1807. 

STONCY CRCCK. 

Near the battle field of Stoney Creek on a slight rising; 
ground on land given by the Gage familv is the grave- 
yard. Till quite lately here stood a frame building a Methodist 
Church, in the walls ol which might be seen the bullets fired on that 
day of June 181 3, but it has been pulled down by modern iconoc- 
lasts. The oldest stone found was chipped so as to be almost 
illegible, a reddish stone from the neighborhood, something in 
color like the Credit valley stone. 

"Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Phebe Bates, w'fe of Wm. 
Bates, born in Stamford, Connecticut died in this province, Dec. 
1 6th, 1807, aged 46. 

Pause reader and behold my fate 
How soon my race is run 
Eternal .... my state 
Before my life is gone." 

On an old grey stone 

^'Erected to the memory of Wm. Gage from Ireland, Co 
Derry, died Sept. nth, 1820, aged 76." 

A smaller stone to his wife, Susan Gage, died 182 1, and a 
more modern one 

"In memory of Capt. Joiin Gage, who died May i6th, i860, 
aged 66." 

The Gage homestead has been lately fitted up as a museum 
by the Women's Wentworth Historical Society and Trom ic may be 
seen the scene of the conflict. A massive monument of granite 
commemorates another member of the Gage family. 

"Catharine Gage, wife of Wm. Jones*" 

In the inscriptions there is great uniformity of verses as A 
faithful frtend, A husband dear, A tender parent lieth here," one 
being evidently copied from another, but here is one certainly ori- 
ginal if not poetic. An old grey stone but quite legible. 

"This stone is erected to the memory of Thos, Fanning, disd 
1827, aged 22. 
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The ro8e of health bloomed on his cheeks 
And joy attend his youthful breath 
Th^' rose was nipped in one short week 
And all was sunk in gloomy death. 

Hark death can speak my warning keep 
My warning word poor '1 houias cries 
A few short hours near you I sleep 
but we together b^th shall rise. 

Oh may the living wisdom learn 
from my iepulchred mouldering clay 
from death's sad stings to swiftly turn 
prepared to meet the judgment day." 

And this the tribute of a friend 
•*In memory of Jas. Lee, a^ed 57. 

Beneath this lies my bosom friend 
One v> horn I long adored 
He's gone and left me to depend 
On God for evermore,*' 

The names Nash, Fox, Lee, Glover, PotruflF, Jones occur fre- 
quently. Three small stones have on each the words. "The 
family of the late Richard London," .while other stones commemor- 
ate Richard London himself and his uife. 

There is little of a military nature, but one stone tells of a 
young- soldier. 

** In memory of Lieut. G. G. Brabazon, late of Her Majesty's 
Royal Fusiliers, died 185 1, aged 29." 

The drtadful railway, accident near Hamilton here found a 
victim. 

'* In memory of Robert Crawford who came to his death by a 
Disaster on the Great Western Railroad, at the bridg-e across the 
Desjardins Canal, March 12th, 1857." 

** In memory ot Jno. W» Crawford. 

Dear as thou wert and jnstly dear. 

We wiil not weep for thee ; 
One thought shall check the parting tear, 

It is that thou art free. ! 

There are many record? of extreme ag^e as Jas. Lambier, afifed 
81, Stephen Land, evidently a descendant of the first settler in 
Hamilton, aged 74, but the oldest recorded is ChrUtina Green, 
died 1882, aged 102. 

A few show the birthplace as — 

"Sacred to the memory of Stephen Bedell, died 1837, aged 
92, a native of Staten Island." 
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" Mary, wife of John Ycag^er, daughter of A. Green, born in 
Sussex, New Jersey. i79i," 

Another bears the names of two husbands. 

** In memory ot Rachel Soules, wife of Joseph Penfold and 
relict of che late Alphaus Gorman, aged S2.*' 

Two large altar tombs are respectively to Clares, wife oi 
John Galbraith 1835 and to John Fox, 1834. 

To one who died in early youth the text below seems appro- 
priate. 

*' Rebecca Jones, aered 19. 

Her sun is gone down while it is yet day." 

The same text is on the tomb o{ Clara Fortman, wife of Edw. 
Norton. 

There is also a large vault tor the family of R. Squires. 

ORinSBY EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 

This graveyard seems to have been uaed by all denominations 
at first « The number of large altar, tombs and other solid head 
stones show the early prosperity of the people. Here are found 
many names well known in Canadian history. 

'* In memory of Col. Robert Nelles, who was bom 6th Octo- 
ber, 1 761, in Palatine, on the Mohawk River State of New York, 
and died 27th July, 1842 at Grimsby, after a residence of 62 years 
in Canada.'* 

His wife Elizabeth died 181 3, and the name of a second wife 
Maria is recorded. The commissions of Col. Nelles as Lieut, 
Capt., Col., signed by different governors, from the year 1788 to 
183 1 are in the Niagara Historical room. 

•*In memory of the Hon. Abraham Nelles, born 4th Dec. 
1775. died 7th July 1839. 

Eye hath not seen nor ear heard neither hath e.itered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things which Goii hath prepared tor 
those that love him. — i Cor. 2, 3.*! 

Among the oldest interments are — ^ 

** In memory of John Moore, died May i6th, 1803, aged 64, 
and Dinah his wife, died Nov. 9th, 1804, aged 68." 

These however were removed from an earlier graveyard near 
the lake. 

An old grey stone has the following inscription. — " Here lies 
the body of Isaac Chambers who was born 1762 and departed this 
life Jan. 8th, 1805, aged 42, 
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O Lord, my days is wastiair here 

And I draw near to death, 
Give me a land of joyful cheer. 

When I shall leave the earth. 

" III memory of Elizabeth Frillcr. wife of Abraham Pettit, born 
1778, died 1875, agfed 97 years." 

"In memory of John's. Petiit, born 1788, died 1888. Mary 
Glover his wife, born 1791, in New Jersey, died 1856." 

" In memory of Emmeline Bergman, wife of Jonathan Wol- 
verton, M.D., born at Germantown, Pa., January 3i!>t, 1816, 
died at Grimsby, June 29th, 1874.** 

The first Missionary of Grimsby has left neatly kept records 
of his five years' pastorate from 181 7 to 1822, in which latter year 
his death occured by accident. 

**In memory of Rev. Wm. Sampson, first Missionary of 
Gr.imsby, eldest son of Rev. Dr. Sampson, born at Wandsworth, 
Surrey, England, 1790, died at Grimsby, U.C, April i8th, 1822.'* 

A lattr minister also died here. 

*' In memory of Rev. G. R. F. Grout, of Quebec, Rector of 
this parish for 22 years, during which lengthened period he lab- 
cured faithtully and zealously, being the friend and adviser of old 
and young, died 1849, aged 45. 

This monument was erected by his attached parishioners as 
a tribuce of affection to one they loved. 

Remember those which have the rule over you who have 
spoken unto you the word of God, whose faith follow. — Heb. 13, 
7, 8." 

The author of the first poem published in Upper Canada "A 
day at. the Falls," published in York, 1825, was then a teacher 
io York Grammar School and became Incumbent of Saltfleet and 
Binbrook. 

"In memoriam, Rev. Jahies Lynne Alexander, born at Glen- 
head Antrim, Ireland, 1801, died at Grimsby 1879. 

Where Christ who is our lite shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in glory." 

A number of altar tombs commemorate members of the 
Cix>oks family whose name is so well known. 

** Sacred to the memory of William Crooks, who was born 
at Kilmarnock, Scotla-^d, 61 h Angust, A.D., 1776, and after a 
residence of 44 years in U.C. died at Niagara 31st December, 
1836 Job 9, 12." 

" Sacred to the memory of Mary Butler, relict of Wm. Crooks, 
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who departed this life at St. Anns, Nelson, 30th Dec, 1851, aged 
70. Watch for the morning. — Ps. 130, 6." 

The following- inscription offers a refreshing contrast to the 
general dead level of those commonly found. 

" In memoty of Caroline, consort of A. A. Wolverton, who 
was removed to the spirit world Sept. 23rd, 1849, aged 30 years. 

The material body is all that lies here, the substantial has 
gone to the spiritual sphere 

Where kindred spirits unite in one, 
Forever to dwell in tlieir heavenly home.** 

**In memory of Jonathan Wolverton, who died 1831, aged 77 
years, and his wife Mary, who died 1804, aged 33' years." 

Another early settler who died young is thus recorded — 
" Here lies the bodv of Rose Beamer, who was born 26th 
January. 1783, and departed this life May 19th, 1806, aged 23. 

Now I have passed through death's dnrk door 
No eye on earth shall see me more ; 
Prepare to meet me here aboVe.*' 

** Heie lies the body of Lydia Merrill, who was born 1791, 
died 1804, aged 13 

My aged friend to me attend 

And wipe your weeping eyes, 
No longer mourn your daughter gone 

To reign above on high." 

** Beneath this stone lieth the remain** of Margaret Crooks, 
late of the kingdom ot Scotland, who was born in Edinburgh, 23rd 
April, A.D., 1753, died at Ancaster, in the Province of U.C, 2nd 
October, 1826, aged 74 years. 

This testimony of Filial respect errected to her memory by 
l>er affectionate children." 

"IN PACE. 

"Jonathan Wolverton M. D., born Feb. 22nd, 181 1, died 
April 1 2th. 1883.'* 

"In memory of Hannah Simmerman. wife of Jas. N. Sim- 
merman, born 18 16, departed this life 1835, aged 19 " 

Still in Him she firm confided 
Who in love bestowed the rod 
Desirous that each child residing 
In this region turn to God." 
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"Here lies the body of Sarah Walker, wife of William 
Waljcer.'who departed this life 6th April, 1806, iu the 6oth year of 
her age. 

Remeiuber me as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I 
As I am now so ^ou must be 
Prepare for death and follow me." 

It might be int^eresting to note where and at what date this 
last time worn verse is found, 

"In memory of William Kitchen, born Jan. 1761, died May 
28th, 1813. aged 52." 

* 'Stephen Coon died 1805, aged 41." 

"In memory ot Dennis Wolverton, born in New Jersey on 
New Year's day 1790, emigrated to Canada in 1798 and settled at 
Grimsby. Membei of the Legi^^lative Assembly U. C, i8;^6-38 
and of the Niagara District Council for many years. Died May 
J3rd, 1875. He trusted in Jesus." 

There were many deaths in 18 13 from an epidemic of typhus 
fever. 

The names Book, Pettitt, Nixon, Anderson are found repeat- 
edly, 

PRESBYTERIAN GRAVEYARD, GRIMSBY. 

In this burial place not so old as that near it are many from 
Muir*s settlement of great age. The families of Muir and 
Douglas seem to have intermarried often and to have been a 
long-lived race. 

"Sacred to the memory of Jas. Douglas, born at Whitburn, 
Scotland, died at Grimsby 1831, aged 89." 

"Barbara, daughter of Jas. Muir, of Briech Mills, Scotland, 
in her 92nd year." 

"George Muir, aged 90." 

"Douglas Muir, aged 87, of West Calder, Scotland." 

"John D. Beamerdied 1872 aged 72." 

His second and third '^'ives are here buried, Sarah and 
Catharine, and a long row of Beamers lie buried near. 

From these crowded burial grounds many bodies have been 
removed to the beautiful new cemetery already with many 
occupants. 

ANCASTER. 

This is an old settlement and the graveyard is filled with all 
variet.es of tombstones in memory of the dead. There are doz- 



ens ot large altar tombs. Here are found the graves of U. E. 
Loyalists, military and naval men, the stranger, and the fashicvi of 
loner labored inscriptions and original verses prevailed to a re- . 
markable, almost an alarming extent. 

One of the oldest stones is that to s^ husband and wife who 
died on the same day. • 

'*Sacred to the memory of Alexander Richie and Mary Lucia 
his wife who both depaited this life at Ancasfer nth April 1823." 

Here near the church is a large altar tomb to one (described 
in Summer Rambles by Mrs. Jamieson), who died here while visit- 
ing her. sister, Mrs. McMuiray, the wite of the Rector, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Niagara, 

'*In memory of Jane, wife of Henry R. Schoolcraft Esq. born 
at St. Mary's Falls 1800, died at Dundas May 22nd, 1842, in the 
arms of her sister during a vihit at the house ot the rector of this 
church, while her husband v^as absent in England and her child- 
ren at a distant school. She was the eldest daughter of John 
Johnston Esq., and Susan, daughter of VVaubojeeg, a celebrated 
war chief and civil ruler ot the Odjibwa Tribe. 

Carefully educated and of polished manners and conversation 
she was early fitted to adorn society, yet of retiring and. modest 
deportment. Early imbued with the principles of true piety she 
patiently submitted to the illness which for several years marked 
her decline and was inspired through seasons of bodily and nen- 
tal depression with the lively hope of a blessed immortality. 

He re rests by kindred hHiids enshrined 
AU of the loved oue earth could find 
The form, the eye, the heart, the hand 
So gentle once, so kind so bland. 

Death came unlocked for yet his tread 
She met so calm so free from drt-ad 
Like angels winged to happier spheres 
She smiled to quit a world of tears. 

We mourn not tnenas those who see 
No glorious brigtit eternity 
But while this stone fond hearts upraise 
Griet best bespeaks our love and praise.*' 

This memorial (the maker from Albany N. V.) is no doubt 
placed here by her husband, the Schoolcraft who wrote such 
valuable works on the North American Indian. 

A granite monument lately placed is to the first rector. 

"Sacred to the memory of Rev. Ralph Leeming, of Yorkshire, 
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Engfland, ordained by the Bishop, of London, first Missionary, 
Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to the 
Gore District and first Rector of Ancaster, born 1789, died 1872, 
aged 83.*' 

A larg^e flat stone tells a pathetic story shovvinor that the 
**strang^er within the ^ates** was not neg-lected. 

"Eliza M. Johnston, of Rochester, N. Y., died 1827, aged 

• A stranger's grave 

Placed here by her local respected friends." 

Among a row of stones all with the name of Durand, a large 
altar tomb bears the following. 

*4n memory ot lames Durand born in England 1775, died 
'833, resided in the Canadas 34 years. Served his country as a 
Legislator and as a Captain during the late war with honor and 
uprightness but above all, his maker as an honest man '*Do 
unto others as you would have others do to you" was the great 
cnotco of his life. His children will ever remember him as the 
kindest parent and the Canadas as a patriot and friend. 

The following beautiful lines were written by himself in mem- 
ory of his lamented consort Keziah Durand, 

High in the Heaven of Heavens I trusi 
You now repose among the just 
Thy virtues weli earned meed 
Th« pleasing hope my eoul inspires 
As wages grief my bo«om fires 
And gives me joy indeed." 

Jat. Durand. 

Other lines below are written in memory of Jas- Durand by 
Charles Durand who has lately published his Reminiscences con- 
cinued to the present date. 

"Sacrea to the memory of John Palmer Battersby, Command- 
er R. N. born 1797, died 1888. 

Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

To his son Edwin **He giveth his beloved sleep," and to his 
wife Maria "The price of a virtuous woman is far above ruble's, 
tier children arise up and call her blessed, her husband also and he 
praiseth her." 

**Sacred to the memory of Major Daniel Showers, died 1858, 
aged 71, 
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Man 800Q discussed 
Yields up bis trust 
And ail nis hopes and fears 
T.ie witb him in the dust 

Elizabeth Showers his wife born Stamford 1787, died in 
Aocaster 1848." 

This last shows the early settlecnent of Stamford. 

''In memory of Lieut. W. Milne, of the Royal Navy, born at 
Folklandy North Britain A. D. 1766, died at Springfield, Ancaster 
1826." 

"In memory of Helen Eliza, wife ot Robt. Berrie, and daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Col. Johnson Butler, died 1841, aged 35.*' 

"In memory of Capt. John Urquhart died 1882, aged 79, a 
native of Inverness, Scotland." 

The next is evidently a foreigner. 

"Otto Ivese died at the Hermita^^e, late of Aloumouth, Eng., 
died 1835." 

The father of the Rector died he*'e 

"In memory of Wm, McMurray* died 1878, aeed 82, a 
native of Co. Armagh, Ireland.*' 

A granite monument to John Aikman^ who died 1878, aged 
86. The ns^me Airman frequently occurs and the name Rosseaux 
brings up the recolUction of Jean Baptiste Rousseaux the inter- 
preter of Brant, George Rosseaux and Margaret Rosseaux lie here 
while the father is buried in Niagara. 

PRCSBYTCRIRN BURYING GROUND, ANCASTER. 

"In memory of the Rev. George Sheed A. M., who planted 
this church and having faithfully watched over it tor the space of 
six years, was removed to his reward 1832. 

His friends have erected this stone as a memorial of their 
esteem for his worth as a man and his zeal and abilities as a 
minister. 

**The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance." 

"Sacred to the memory of Euphemia Melville, wife of Capt. 
Alex. Roxburgh, Glengarry Light Infantry, daughter of Alex. 
Melville, of Farquhar, ScotUnd, who died in the prime of life at 
St. Margaret's College 183 1." 

"In memory of Capt. Alexander Roxburgh born 1774, died 
1856." 

"In memory of C. R. McHaffee, wife of Robert Gardener, 
who died at West Flamboro, 1848." 
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A modern granite monument with coat of arms and motto 
has this short inscription 

*Vln memory of Duncan Matheson Locahalsh, Rossshire, 
Scotland, born 1782 died 1849. 

Fac et spera 

Arms of the Matheson Clan." 

VIRGIL BAPTIST CHURCH- 

In this small graveyard is a stone to one who is called in 
Carrol's Case (the history of Canadian Methodism)* a saint, he was 
a prisoner at the capture of Niagara and was long a class leader 
in the village named after him. 

**George Lawrence born March 26th, 1757, died August 5th. 
1848, A.E. 91 years." 

The names of Casselman, Cassaday, Caughill, Cushman, 
Cain, are found. Barney Cain fought at Lundy's Lane. This 
village has rejoiced in many names: — The Cross Roads, Four 
Mile Creek, Lawrenceville, and now the classic name of Virgil 
to correspond with that of Homer, six miles distant. 

On the Cor us farm near Virgil, 

** To the memory of Caspar Corns, died Nov. 24th, 1835, 
aged 96 years." 

*' In memory of Wm. Casselman, who departed this life Jan, 
iitn, 1847, aged 53 years." 

CLmCNT TAniLY BURYING GROUND- 

Several old grey stones bring to mind names well known in 
this Peninsula. 

" Sacred to the memory of James Clement, born 15th, July, 
1764, died 8th March, 1813, aged 49." 

"Sacred to the memory of Catharine Clement, consort of the 
late James Clement, tvho departed this life 13th July, 181 3, in the 
45 year of her age." 

" In memory of Sarah Clement, daughter cf John C. Pettitt, 
and consort of Joseph Clement, who departed this life 9th June, 
1824, aged 34." 

** Sacred to the memory of Martha Pettitt, consort of John C, 
Pettitt, who departed this life loth Dec, 1821, aged 59." 

**Eliza Matilda Ball, daughter of Jacob H. and Katharine 
Ball, died Dec. 3rd, 1823, aged 11. 
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Mv parents dear I bid farewell 
My life was short on earth to dwell 

My maker's call, I must obey 
Prepare yourselves to follow me.** 

In the Stevens graveyard very near is buried Georgia Caugf- 
hill killed at Lundy's Lane. It is told that he was carried from 
the field by Barney Cain, who is buried at Virgil. The |iouse of 
James Clement, who died in 1813 still stands, though built in 1805, 
in good repair with its fine old mantels and queer old stairs, a 
trap for the unwary. 

In the Mennonite graveyard near Jordan are buried many old 
pioneers or their descendants. 

"In memory ot Nicholas Clause, died Sept. i8th, 1876, aged 
80 years." 

'^Rosanna Everett died Nov» 6th, 1876, aged 82 years." 

"Moses Grobb died May 2nd, 1877, ^g^d 70 years." 

*'In memory of Thomas Waters died Dec. 4th, 1849, aged 
88 years. Judy Waters died Jan. i8th, 1837, aged 75 years." 

"In memory of Samuel Mover, born in Pa. July 25th, 1798, 
died Oct. 4th, 1874, aged 76 years." 

"Henry Orth died 1834, aged 53 years." 

"Here lies the body of Peter Couse, who departed this life 
Aug. 26th, 181 2, aged 45 years. The rich and the poor meet to 
gether." 

"Philip Hieh died Sept. 15th, 1838, aged 69 years." Eliza- 
beth High died Oct. 21st, i860, aged 86 years." 

QONDCtJ QRAVCYADD. 

On the Gonder farm near Black Creek are inscriptions to 
several of this U, E. Family. 

*'In memory of Jacob Gonder, a native of Pa., Lancaster Co. 
who died Nov. 8th, 1846, in the 71st year ot his age." 

**Gone Home Mary A. wife ot Jacob Gonder, died Sept. 28th, 
1886, aged 82" 

•^Michael Q. Gonder died Sept. 28th, 1886, jged 82." 

In an old private burial place on »\'hat was formerly the first 
Gonder farm, (now the Stoner farm near Welland) was buried in 
1813, Michael Gonder who came to Canada in 1787 and lived at 
Niagara for some time. David Price who married Margaret 
Gonder was Indian Interpreter at Niagara, and is buried here. 

**ln memory of David Price ol the township ot Crowland, 
died 26th Feb. 1841, aged 91." 
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A few inscriptions omitted in their proper place here follow. 

When excavating for the Welland canal the bodies of sixteen 

American soldiers who had fallen at the "battle or Beaverdams 

were found. A monument was placed with the simple inscription. 

"Beaver Dams 24th June 1813." 

The stone which marks the spot where General Brock fell at 
Queenston has on the north side. 

*^Ne?»r this spot Major General Sir I««aac Brock, K.C.B. 
Provisional Lieutenant" Governor of Upper Canada, fell on the 
13th Oct. 18 1 2 while advancing to repel the invading enemy." 

And on che south side, 

•*Thts stone was placed by His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales on 18th Sept. i860.'* 

The inscription at Lundy's Lane to Col. Bishop has been 
g\ven and the lines recalled. 

* 'Where sleeps the young* and brave and shed one tear on 
Cecils grave." 

In the parish church in his far off English home in Parham, 
Sussex, is a tablet recalling the circumstances of his death and 
burial. 

** His pillow not of sturdy oak 
His shroud a soldier's simple cloak 
His dirge will sound till time's no more 
Niagara's loud and solemn roar 

There Cecil lies sny, where the grave 

More worthy of a Briton Brave?" 

Since this is the record not only of graves but inscriptions 
there must not be omitted the inscriptions placed lately by the 
Niagara Historical Society in the town and neighborhood. Seven 
of these are of Queenston stone, three feet high, eighteen inches 
square, eighteen inches above the groundi with sloping face for in- 
scription. The eighth is a white marble tablet placed on the wall 
of a building-. The first at Fort George. 

"Near this spot Gen. Sir Isaac Brock was buried from 181 2 to 
1824." 

In the Chautauqua grounds formerly Crookston where the 
American soldiers landed. 

"Here were found in Aug. 1899 the remains of three soldiers 
who fell in defence of their country May 27th, 1813." 

On the common near Butler's Barracks. 

"The site of the Military Hospital and Indian Council House." 

At the foot of King Street. 
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"The site of the Gleaner Printing Office 1817, and Masonic 
Hall, 1792." 

At the old King's Wharf. 

'•The site of Navy Hall, the lont^ Hw building near is suppos- 
ed to have been one of those used by Gov. Simcoe in 1792." 

About three miles up the River Road. 

"House of Count de Puisaye a French Refugee 1799*' 

In the market square close to the Court House, 

"Government House built in time of Gov. Simcoe, burnt in 
1812. 

On the building 

"Niagara Court House built for united counties ot Lincoln* 
Welland and Haldimand in 1847.*' 

Seven were placed in 1901. The last in 1902. 

To each of these is added the words 

"This inscription is placed by the Niagara Historical 
Society 1901." 



By a strange mistake a page from the first manuscript was 
'Omitted, see page 19 re St. Andrew's, Thfe WagstafF plot com- 
memorates settlers before and after the war of 181 2. Jt»hn Wag- 
staff, a merchant of the town for many years, born 1779, died 
1852, Sarah WagstaflF 1785— 1854. Near this the Davidson plot. 
Walter Davidson 1779 — 1850, his wife, Sarah i7q2 — 1848, their 
sons John, William, James, David. Beside Dr. Whitelaw the 
whole family who died }oung. The McFarland's, whose brick 
house, built in 1800, stil! stands, are all descendants of one who 
was a pris )ner at Greenbush referred to in St . Mark's. One of 
these James, was guide to the force which took Ft. Niagara, Dec 
1 81 3. John Rogers, an officer bearer, of the church for fifty years 
like Cql, W. D. Miller, who fought in 1812. Col. Robt. Miller 
lies here as does John Meneilly, for many years keeper of stores at 
Fort George. Joseph Barr, a victim ot the Des'Jardins Canal tra- 
gedy. John Ross born in Montreal 1781, d'ed at Niagara 1863. 
John McCulIoch, a noted merchant of the town. Janet Mc- 
Pherson, aged 93, wife of Neil Black, and the brothers, John, 
Alexander, Lachlan, aged 86, 89 and 99 respectively. A few 
Africans who escaped trom slavery lie here, and lately were found 
the remains no doubt hastily interred of a soldier of the King's 
8th, who fell 27th May 1813. 
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